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DISSERTATION 

UPON 

THE GREEK COMEDY, 

TRANSLATEB.FROM BEUMOY* 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

J. CONCLUDE this work according to jny promi^, 
with an account of the Comic Theatre^ and entreat the 
reader, whether a favourer or an enemy of the ancif^t 
drama, not to pass his censure upon the authors or jip- 
on me, without a regular perusal of this whole work. For, 
though it seems tx) be composed of pieces of which each 
may precede or follow without dependence i^>on the oth- 
er, yet all the parts, taken together, form a system which 

* Published bf Mrs. Lennox'iii 4to. 1759. To the third Yolame 
of this work the following Advertisement is prefixed. "Jn this 
voluoaie, the Discoarse on the Greek Comedy, and the general 
eonclusion, are translated by the celebrated authoi^ of the Ram- 
bler. The Comedy of the Birds, and that of Peace, by a young 
Gentleman. The Comedy of the Frogs, by the learned and in- 
genious Dr. Gregory Sharpe. The Discoarse upon the Cyclops, 
by John Bourrya, Esq. The Cyclops, by Dr. Grainger^ author of 

the translation of TibuUus." £. 
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t^rould be destroyed by their disjunction. Which way 
shall we come at the knowledge of the ancients' shows, 
but by comparing together all that is left of them ? The 
value and necesiuty of this comparison determined me to 
piri)lish all, or to publish nothing. Besides, the reflec- 
tions on each piece, and on the general taste of antiqui- 
ty, which, in my opinion, are not without importance, 
have a kind of obscure gradation, which I have carefully 
endeavoured to preserve, and of which the thread would 
be lost by him who should slightly glance sometimes 
upon one piece, and sometimes upon another. It is a 
structure which I have endeavoured to make as near to 
regularity as I eould, and which must be seen in its full 
extent and in proper succession. The reader who skips 
here and there over the book, might make a hundred 
tjbjections l¥Mch are either anticipated, or answered in 
those pieces which he might have overlooked. I have 
laid such stress upon the connection of the parts of this 
work, that I have have declined to exhaust the subject, 
and have suppressed many of my notions, that I might 
leave the judicious reader to please himself by forming 
such conclusions as I supposed him like to (Hscover, as 
well as myself, i am not here attempting to prejudice 
the reader by an apology either for the ancients, or my 
own manner. I have not claimed a right of obliging 
others to determine, by my opinion, the degrees of es- 
teem which I think due to the authors of the Athenian 
stage ; nor do J think that their reputation in the pres- 
ent time, ought to depend upon my mode of thinking or 
expressing my thoughts, which I leave entirely to the 
judgment of the public. 



DISSERTATION, i^c. 



I. 

1 WAS in doubt a long time, whether I iieuom r^ 
should meddle at all with the Greek comedy, mayberevietr* 
both because the pieces which remain are very Jj^^2?^* 
few, the licentiousness of ArUtophancBy their •*» «P»tWf : 
author, is exorbitant, and it is very difficult to draw from 
the performances of a single poet, a just idea of Greek 
comedy. Besides, it seemed that tragedy was sufficient 
to employ all my attention, ihsx I might give a complete 
representation of that kind of writing, which was most 
esteemed by the Atheniana and the wiser Greeks,* 
particularly by Soeratea^ who set no value upon comedy 
or comic actors. But the very.name of that drama, 
which in polite ages, and abore all : others in our own, 
has been so much advanced, that it has become equal 
to tragedy, if not preferable, incline me to think that 
I may be partly reproached with an imperfect work, 
if, after having gone as deep as I could into the nature 
of Greek tragedy, I did not at legist sketch . a . draught of 
t)ie comedy* 

• There vas a law which forbade any judge of the Areopagus to 
Yrite.oomedj. 
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I then considered, that it was not wholly impossible to 
surmount, at least in part, the difficulties which had stopt 
me, and to go somewhat farther than the learned writ- 
ers,* who have published in French some pieces of 
jiristofihanes ; not that I pretend to make large transla- 
tions. The same reasons which have hindered witli 
respect to the more noble parts of the Greek drama^ 
operate with double force upon my present subject- 
Though ridicule, which is the business of comedy, be 
not less uniform in all times, than the passions which are 
moved by tragic compositions ; yet, if diversity of man- 
ners may sometimes dkguise the passions themse^es, 
how much greater diange will be made in jocylarkies ? 
The truth is, that they are so much changed by the 
cour8e.of dme, that pleasantry and ridicule become dull 
and illat much more easily than the pathetic becomes 
ridiculous. 

' That which is commonly known by the term jocular 
and comic, is nothing but a turn of expression, an 
airy phantom, that must be caught at a particular point. 
As we lose this. point, we lose the jocularity, and find 
nothing but dulness hi: its place. A lucky sally, 
which has- filled a ' company with laughter, will have 
no effect in print, because it is shown single and 
separate from the circumstance which gave it force. 
Many satirical jests, found in ancient books, have had 
the 6ame fate ; their spirit has evaporated by time, and 
have left ^nothing to us but insipidity* None but the 
most biting passages have preserved their points un- 
blunted. 

* Madame Dacier, M. Boivin. 
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But, besides this objectioD, which extends universally 
to all ti^anslations of ArUtofthanea^ and many allusions of 
which time has deprived us, there are loose expressions 
thrown out to the populace to raise laughter from cor- 
rupt passionsj which are unworthy of the curioBtty of de- 
cent readers, and which ought to rest eternally in prop- 
er obscurity. Not every thing in this infancy of com- 
edy was excellent, at least it would not appear excellent 
at this distance of time, in comparison of compositions^ 
of the same kind, which lie before our eyes ; and this 
is reason enough to save me the trouble of translating^ 
and tlte reader that of perusing. As for that small num- 
ber of writers who delight in those delicacies, they give 
themselves very little trouble about translations, except 
it be to find fault with them ; and the majority of peo- 
ple of wit, like comedies that may give them pleasure, 
without much trouble of attention, and are not much dis- 
posed to find beauties in that wliich requires long deduc- 
tions" to find it beautiful. If HeUn had not appeai'ed 
beautiful to tlie Greeks and Ttxjana but by force of 
argument, we had neVer been told of the Trojan war. 

On the other side, Aristo/ihaneais BXi autlior more 
considerable than one would imagine. The history of 
Greece could not pass over him, when it comes ta touch 
upon the people of Athena } this alone might procure* 
him respect, even when h& was not considered as a! 
Gomic poet. But when his writings are taken into view, 
we find him the only author from whom may be drawa 
a just idea of the comedy of his age ; and ^rther, we 
find in his pieces, that he often makes attacks upon the^ 
migic writeY^ particularly upon the three chiefs whose 
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valuable remains we have had under examination ; and, 
what is yet worse, fell sometimes upon the state, and 
upon the gods themselves. 

II. These considerations have determined The<*wr 

r 1, • . « , . . heads of this 

me to follow, in my representation of this writ- discowne. 
er, the same method which I have taken in seveml 
tragic pieces, which is that of giving an exact analysis as 
far as the matter would allow, from which I deduce four 
important systems. First, Upon the nature of the comedy 
of that age, without admitting that of Menandtrr.* Seo*^ 

* Menantler.f an Athenian^ son ofBiopethes and ffe^estrates, was^ 
apparently the most eminent of the. vciters of the new comedy. 
He had been a scholar of Theophrtistuf / his passion for the wo- 
men brought in!amy upon him ; he was sqaiiit eyed; and very 
lively. Of the one hundred and eighty oomedies, or, aceording 
to Suidasy the eighty which he composed, and which are all said: 
fo be translated by Terence, we have now only a few fragments re- 
maining. He flourished about.the 115th. Olympiad, three hundred 
and eighteen years before the Christian ^ra. He was drowned as 
liG was bathing in the port ofPireua. 1 have told in another place 
what is said of one Philemon, his antagonist, not so good a poet as 
himself, but one who often gained the prize. This Philemon was 
older than him, and was much in fashion in the time of Alexander 
the Great. He expressed all his wishes in two lines,'* To have health, 
and fortune, and pleasure, and never to be in debt, is all I desire." 
He was very covetous, and was pictured with his fingers hooked, 
80 that he sethis comedies at a high price. He lived about a hun- 
dred years, some say a.hundred. and one. Many tales are told of 
his death ; Valeritu Maximut says, that he died with laughing at. 
a little incident ; seeing an ass eating his figs, he ordered his ser- 
xant to drive hef away ; the man made no great haste, and the ass 
vat them all. <* Well done," says Philemon, " now give her some 
wine." Apuleiua and QuintiUan placed this writer jDXic\k ]i>elo» 
^J^enonder, bat>f^ve liim the qecond place. 
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ondly, Upon the vices and government of the Athe^ 
Titans, Thirdly, Upon the notion we ought to enter- 
tain of Aristofihanes^ with respect to Eschylua^ Sophocles 
and Euripides, Fourthly, Upon the jest which he makes 
upon the gods. These thin^ will not be treated in 
order, as a regular discourse seems to require, but will 
arise sometimes separately, sometimes together, from 
the view of each particular comedy, and from the re«- 
flections which this free manner of writing will allow. 
I shall conclude with a short view of the whole, and' 
so finish my design. 

III. I shall not repeat here what Madame Dacier^ and 
so many others before her, have collected of all that can 
be known relating to the history of comedy. Hbtoryof 
Its beginnings are as obscure as those of trag- ^^^**^^y* 
edy, and there is an appearance that we take these two 
-words in a more extensive meaning ; they had both the 
same original^ that is, they be.gan among the festivals of 
the vintage^ and were not distinguished from one anoth- 
er but by a burlesque or serious chorus, which made all. 
the soul and all the body. But, if we give these words 
a stricter sense, according to the notion which has since 
been formed, comedy was produced after tragedy, and 
was in many respects a sequel and imitation of the works 
©f Eachylua. It is in reality no<liing more than an action 
set before the sight by the same artifice of representa- 
tfon. Nothing is different but the object, which is mere- 
ly lidiculok This original of true comedy will be easily^ 
admitted, if we take the word of Horace^ who must have 
known better than us the true dates of dramatic works. 
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This poet supports the system which I have endeavour- 
ed to establish in the second discourse * so strongly as 
to amount to demonstrative proof. 

Horace t expresses himself thus, " Thespis is said to 
have been the first inventor of a species of tragedy, in 
which he carried about in carts, players smeared with 
the dregs of wine, of whom some sung and others de- 
/Glsdmed." This was the first attempt both of tragedy 
and comedy ; for Thcspis made use only of one speaker, 
without the least appearance of dialogue. ^^^ Eachylu^ 
afterwards exhibited them with more dignity. He 
placed them on a stage, somewhat above the ground, 
covered their &ces with masks, put buskins on their 
feet, dressed them in tmling robes, and made them 
speak in a more lofty style.*' Horace omits invention o£ 
dialogue, which we learn from jiri8totle.\ But, however,, 
it may be well enough inferred from the following words 
of Horace ; this completion is mentioned while he speaks 
of Eschyltisj and therefore to Eschylus it must be ascrib<* 
ed ; '^ Then first appeared the old comedy, with great 
success in its beginning.'* Thus we see that the Greek 
comedy arose after tragedy, and by consequence tragedy 
was its parent. It was formed in imitation oi Eachylus^ih^ 
mventor of the tragic drama ; or, to go yet higher into an- 
tiquity, had its ori.^inal from Horner^ who was the guide of 
Mschylua, For, if we credit./fm/o//e,§ comedy had its birth 
from the MargeteSi a satirical poem of /^o/ner, and tragedy 
from the I/idd and Odyasey, Thus the design and arti-^ 

• Greek Theatre, part i. vol. i. t ^<^' Po«^ ^- ^S, 

4 Poet ch. 4k $ Po^t oh. 4. 
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fice of comedy were drawn from Homer and \riioisMxthor 
JEschyiua. This will appeal* less sui'prising' ^ Remedy, 
since the ideas ^of the human mind are always gradual^ 
and arts are seldom invented but by imitation. The 
first idea contains the seed of the second ; this second^ 
expanding itself^ gives birth to a third ; and so on. Such 
is the progi*ess of the mind of man ; it proceeds in its 
productions step by step^ in . the same manner as nature 
muluplies her works by imitating) or repeating her own . 
act, when she seems roost to run into variety. In this 
manner it was that comedy had its birth> its increase, its 
improvement, its pei*fection, and its diversity. 

IV. But the question is, who was the happy author 
of that imitation, and that show, whether only one, like 
Eschylita of tragedy, or whether they were several ? for 
neither Horaccy nor any before him, explained this.* 
This poet only quotes three writers who had reputation 

* *^ The alterations vhich hare been made in tragedy, were per* 
ceptible, and the authors of them unknown ; but comedy has lain 
in obscurity, being not cultivated, like tragedy, from the time of 
its original ; for it was long before the magistrates began to give 
comic choruses. It was first exhibited bj actors, who played 
voluntarily, without orders of the magistrates. From the time 
that it began to take some settled form, we know its authors, but 
are not informed who first used masks, added prologues, increased 
the number of the actors, and joined all the other things which 
now belong to it* The first that thought of forming comic fables, 
-wrcre Epicharmna and Phormifs, and consequently this manner 
came from Sicify ,- Crates was the first AtJieman that adopted it, 
and farsook the practice of gross raillery, that prevailed before."" 
Jlriatot. ch. 5. Crates flourished in the 82d. Olympiad, four hun- 
dred and fifty years before our ^ra, twelve or thirteen 5 ears be- 
fore Aristophanes. 
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in the old comedy, EufioUs^* CratinuB^'f and jiristQjlihnneef^ 
of whom he says, " That they, and others who wrote iti 
the same way, reprehended the faults of particidar pet- 
sons whh excessive liberty.*' These are probably the 
poets oi the greatest reputation, though they were not the^ 
first, and we know the names of many others.^ Among 
these three we may be sure that Aristojikanea had th& 
greatest character, ance not only the king of Persia § 
expressed a high esteem of him to the Grecian ambas- 
sadoi*s, as of a man extremely useful to his country, said 
Plato II rated him so high, as to say, that the gi'aces. 
resided in his bosom ; but likewise because he is the 
only writer of whom any comedies have made their way 
down to us, through the confusion of times. There are 
not indeed any proofs that he was the inventor of come- 

* ^upoUa w«8 an Athenian.; his death, which we shall mention 
presently, is represented differently by authors, who almost alt. 
agree that be was drowned. Elian adds an incident which de- 
serves to be mentioned ; he says (hook x. Of Animals) that one 
Augeusof Eleuaia^ made Eupolis a present of a fine mastiff, who 
was so faithful to his master as to worry to death a slave who was 
carrying away some of his comedies. He adds, that when the poet 
died at Egene^ his dog staid by his tomb till he perished by grief 
and hunger. 

f Cratinua of Athens, who was son of CalUmedeSf died at the 
age of ninety seven. He composed twenty comedies, of which 
nine had the prize ; he was a daring writer, but a cowardly war- 
rior. 

4: HerteUua has collected the sentences of fifty Greek poets of 
the different ages of comedy. 

$ Interlude of the second act of the comedy entitled. The Achar^ 
mens, 

II Epigram attributed to PlaHf,^ 
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€7, properly so called, especially since he had not only 
predecessors who wrote in the same kind, but it is at 
least a sign, that he had contributed more than any other 
to bring comedy to the perfection in which he left it. 
We shall, therefore, not inquire farther, whether-regular 
c;omedy was the work of a single mind, which seems yet 
to be unsettled, or of several contemporaries, such as 
these which Horace quotes. [We must distinguish three 
forms which come^ wore, in consequence of the genius 
or the writers, or of the laws of the magistrates, and the 
change of the government of many into that of few. 
That comedy,* which Horace calls the an- The ^AyVoA- 

. die^ and new 

-cient, and which, according to his account, comedy, 
was after Eschylua^ retained something of its orig- 
inal state, s»d of the licentiousness which it practbed, 
while it was yet without regularity, and uttered loose 
jokes and abuse upon tlie passers by from the cart of 
T^esftia. Though it was now properly modelled, as 
nught have been worthy of a great theatre and a numer- 
ous audience, and deserved the name of a regular com- 
edy, it ^vas not yet much nearer to decency. It was a 
representation of real actions, and exhibited the dress, the 
motions, and the air, as far as could be done in a mask, 
of any one who was thought proper to be sacrificed t« 
public acorn. In a city so free, or to say better, so licen- 
tious as Athens was at that time, nobody was spared, not 
«ven the chief magistrate, nor the very judges, by whose 

* This history of the three ftges of comedy, and their different 
characters, is taken in- part from tlie valuable ffagmeuts o( Plato* 
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voice comedies were allowed or proUbited. The inso- 
lence of those performances reached to open impiety^^ 
and sport was made equally with men and gods.* These 
are the features by which the greatest part of the com- 
positions of vfrnro/zAane^ will be known. In which it 
may be particularly observed, that not the least appear- 
ance of praise will be found, and therefore certainly no 
trace of flatteiy or servility. . . 

This licentiousness of the poets j to which in some sort 
^Socrates fe\i a-isacidfice, at last was restrained by a law. 
For the government which was before shared by all the 
inhabitants, was now confined to a settled number of cit- 
izens. It was ordered, that no man*s name should be 
mentioned on the stage ; but poetical malignity was not 
long in finding the secret of defeating the purpose of the 
law, and of making themselves ample compensation for. 
the restraint laid upon authors, by the necessity of in- 
venting false names. They set themselves to work upon 
known and real characters, so that they had now the ad* 
vantage of giving a more exquisite gratification to the 
vanity of poets, and the malice of spectators. One had 
the refined pleasure of setting others to guess, and the 
others that of guessing right by naming the raaska* 
When pictures are so like, that the name is not wanted, 
nobody inscribes it. The consequence of the law, there- 
fore, was nothing more than to mak^ that done with deli- 
cacy, which was done grossly before ; and' the art, which 
was expected would l^e confined within the limits of duty, 
llras only partly trMisgressed with more ingenuity. Of thi« 

*'tt iviU be shown hotir. dud 4ii what scime ^is -was allowed. 
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jiristo/iAaneSf who was comprehended in this law, gives 
lis good examples in some of his poems. Such was that 
which was afterwards called the middle comedy. 

The new comedy, or that which followed, was again 
an excellent refinement, prescribecl by the magistrates, 
who, as they had before forbid the \ise of real names, 
forbade afterwards real subjects, and the train of cho- 
ruses * too much given to abuse ; so that the poets saw 
themselves reduced to the necessity of bringing imagin- 
ary names and subjects upon the stage, which at once 
purified and enriched the theatre ; for comedy from that 
time was no longer a fury armed with toixhes, but a 
pleasing and innocent mirmr of human life. 

Chacun peirit avec art dans ce nouveau miroir 
SCyvit avec plaisir, ou cnit iie i*y pat voir / 
JJavare des premiers rit da tableau JideUe 
jyun avare aouvent trace aur son modelle ; 
£t mille fois un fat finement exprim^ 
M6connttt le portrait sur lui-me me forme .^ 

The comedy of Menander and Thence is, in propriety 
of speech, the fine comedy. I do not repeat all this after 
so many writers but just to recal it to memory, and to add 
to what they have said, ^ something which they have 
omitted, a singular effect of public edicts appearing in 
the successive progress of the art. A naked history of 
poets iand of poetry, such as has been often given, is 

* Perhaps the dionis was forbid in the middle age of the com- 
edy. Platoniu9 seems to say so. 

\ Be»preaux Art* Poet, chant. 8. 
Vol. hi. 2 
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a mere body without a soul, unless it be enlivened with 
an account of the birth, progress, and perfection of the 
art, and of the causes by whicb they were produced. 

VI. To omit nothing essential which concerns this 
Tiie Latin part, wc shall say a word of the Latin comedy. 
«>"«^y- When the Vrts passed from Greece to Romcj 
comedy took its turn among the rest ; but the Romans 
applied themselves only to the new speciesi without cho- 
rus or personal abuse ; though perhaps they might have 
played some translations of the old or the middle com- 
edy, for Pliny gives an account of one which was repre- 
sented in his own time. But the Roman comedy, which 
was modelled upon the last species of the Greeks hath 
nevertheless its different ages according as its authors 
were rough or polished. The pieces of JJvius jindro- 
nictLs^* more ancient and less refined than those of the 
writers who learned the art from him, may be said to 
compose the first age, or the old Roman comedy and trag- 
edy. To him you must join JsTevius his contemporary, 
and Enmus, who lived some years after him, Tlae 
second age comprises Facuvius, Ceciiiusj ^ccius, and 
Plautusy unless it shall be thought better to reckon Plan- 
tU8 with Terence.^ to make the third and highest age of 
the Latin comedy, which may properly be called the new 
comedy, especially with regard to Terence^ who was the 
friend of Leliusy and the faithful copier of Menander, 

But the Romans^ without tix)ubling themselves with 
this order of succession, distinguished their comedy by 

• The year of Rfne 514, the first year of the 135th. Olympiad. 
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the dresses * of the playere. The robe Called firatextoj 
with large borders of purple, being the formal dress of 
magistrates in their dignity, and in the exercise of their 
ofiBce, Jhe actors, who had this dress, gave its name to 
the comedy. This' is the same with that called Trabca- 
toy^ from Trabeay the dress of the consuls in peace, and 
the generals in triumph. The second species introduced 
the senators not in great offices, but as private men ; 
this was called Togesy from Togata, The last species 
was named labernariay from the tunie, or the common 
dress of the people^ or rather from the mean^houses^ 
which were painted on the scene. There is no need of 
mentioning the farces, which took their name and orig- 
inal from Atelluy an ancient town of Camfiania in Italy^ 
because they differed from the low comedy only by 
greater licentiousness ; nor of those which were called 
J^alHatesy from the Greeks a cloak, in which the Greek 
characters were dressed upon, the Roman stage, because 
that habit only distinguished the nation, not the dignity 
or character, like those which have been mentioned be- 
fore. To say truth, these arc but trifling distinctions ; 
few, as we shall show in the following pages, comedy may 
be more usefully and judiciously distinguished, by the 
general nature of its subjects* As to the JRomana, 
whether they had, or had not, reason for these names, 
they have left us so little upon the subject which is come 
down to us that we need not trouble ourselves with a 

• Pratexta, Toyota, Tabemaria. 

t Suet de Claris Grammat, says, that C. Gelissus, librarian to. 
AugUiPutt was the author of it. 
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distinction which affords us no solid satis&cdon. Ptautua 
and Terence^ the only authors of whom we are in 
possession, give us a fuller notion of the real nature of 
their comedy, with respect at least to their own .times^ 
than can be received from names and terms, from which 
we have no real exemplification. 

VII. Not to go too far out of our way, let us return 
to Aristophanes^ the only poet in Avhom we can now find 
The Greek ^^ Greek comedy. He is the sinele writer* 

oomedy is ' o -^ 

Induced on. whoni the violence of time lias in some degree 
pha^ua. * spared, after having buried in darkness, and 
almost in forgetfuhiess, so many great men, of v/hom 
we have nothing but the names and ft few fragments, 
and such slight memorials as are scarcely sufficient to 
defend them against the enemies of the honour of anti* 
quity ; yet these memorials are like the last glimmer 
of the sitting sun, which scarce affords us a weak and 
fading light ; yet from this glimmer we must endeavour 
to collect rays of sufficient strength to form a picture of 
the Greek comedy approaching as near as possible to 
the truth. 

Of the pereonal character of Aristofihanes little is 
known ; what account we can give of it must therefore 
be had from his comedies. It can scarcely be said yi)xh 
certainty of what country he was ; the invectives of his 
enemies so often called ki question his qualification as a 
citizen, that they have made it doubtful. Some ss^id, he 
was of Rhodes^ others of Egtna^ a little island in the 
neighbourhood, and all agreed that he was a stranger. 
As to himself, he said that he was the son of Phiiifij 
and bom in the Cydathenian quarter ; but he confessed 
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that some of his fortune was in Egena^ which was proba- 
bly the original seat of his family. He was, however, 
formally declared a citizen of Athena j upon evidence, 
whether good or bad, upon a decisive judgment^ and 
. this for having made his judges merry by an amplication 
of a saying o£ ^Telemachus^* of which this is the sense ; 
" I am, as my mother tells me, the son of PMUfi ; for 
my own part, I know little of the matter, for what child 
knows his own i^ther V* This piece of merriment did 
him as much good, as- Arcfdaa received from the oration 
of O*cero,t who said that that poet was a Roman citizen. 
An honour which, if he had not inherited by birth,, he: 
deserved for his genius. 

JriBtofihanea \ flourished in the age of the great men^ 
of Greece^ panicularly of Socrates and Eurifiidea^ both of 
whom he outlived. He made a great figure during the 
^rhole Feiopormesian war, not merely as a comic poet by 
whom the people were diverted, but as the censor of Ihe 
government, as a man kept in pay by the state to reform 
it, and almost to act the part of the arbitrator of the 
public. A particular account of his comedies will best 
let us into his personal character as a poet, and into the 
nature of his genius, which is what we are most inter- 
ested to J^now. It will, however, not be amiss to pre- 
possess our readers a little by the judgments that had 
been passed' upon him by the critics of our own time> 

* Homer y Odyssey ^ f Orat. pro. Jlrehia, JPoeta, 

4 In the 85Ui. year of the Olympiad^ 437 before our .£ra, saa 
217 of the foandatioA o£ Borne, 

2» 
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withoat forgetting one of the ancients that deserves great 
♦ respect. 

AriHo I Tus VIII. " AHatQfihanesiy^ says &ther Rafiin, 
censored and << is not exact in the contrivance of his 
fables ; his fictions are not probable ; he 
brings real characters upon the stage too coarsely and 
too openly. Socrates^ whom he ridicules so in«ch in hi& 
plays, had a more delicate turn of burlesque ihaxi him- 
self, a^ had his metTiment without his impudence. It 
is true that Aristofihanea -wrote amidst the confusion and 
licentiousness of the old comedy, and he was well ac- 
quainted with the humour of the Jtheniam^ to whom 
uncommon merit always gave disgust, and therefore he 
made the eminent men of his time the subject of his 
merriment. But the too great desire which he had to 
delight the people by exposing worthy characters upon 
the stage, made him at the same time an unworthy man ; 
(Ipd the turn of his genius to ridicule was disfigured and 
corrupted by the indelicacy and outrageeusness of his 
manners. After aU, his pleasantry consists chiefly in 
new coined puffy language. The dish of twenty six 
syllables, which he gives in his last scene of his Female 
Orators, would please few tastes in our. days. His lan- 
guage is sometimes obscure, perplexed and vulgar, and 
his frequent play with words, his oppositions of contra- 
dictory terms, his mixture of tragic and comic, of seri- 
ous and burlesque, are all flat ; and his jocularity, if you 
examine it to the bottom, is all false. Mencmder is di- 
verting in a more elegant manner ; his style is pure^ 
clear, elevated, and natural ; he persuades like an ora- 
tor, and instructs like a philosopher -, and if we may 
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• 
Tenture to judge xxpaa the fragments ^whidi remain, it 
appears that his pictures of civil life are pleasingi that 
"he makes every one speak according to his character, 
that every man may apply his pictures of life to himself, 
because he always follows nature, and feels for the per- 
sonages vrhich he brings upon the stage. To ccmdude, 
JPhitarch in hb comparison of these authors, says, that 
tiie Muse of Ariatofihanea is an abandoned prostitute, and 
that of Menander a modest woman." 

It is evident that this whole character is taken from 
Plutarch^ Let us now go on with this i*emark of 
father Rafdn^ since we have already spoken of the Latin 
comedy, of which he gives us a description. 

^ With respect to the two Latin comic poets, Plautua 
is ingenious in his designs, happy in his omCeptions, and 
fruitful of invention. He has, however, according to 
Horace^ some low jocularities, and those smart sayings, 
wi^ch made the vulgar laugh, made him be pitied by 
men of higher taste. It is true, that some of his jests 
are extremely good, and others likewise are very bad. 
To this every man is exposed, who is too much deter- 
mined to make sallies of merriment ; they endeavour to 
raise that laughter by hyperboles, whicli would not arise 
by a just repi%sentation of things. Plautua is not quite 
so regular as Terence mXh& scheme of his designs, or 
in the distiibution of his acts, but he is more simple 
in his plot ; for the febles of Terente are commonly 
complex, as may be seen in his Andrea^ which con- 
tsdns two amours. It was imputed as a fault to Ter- 
ence, that, to bring more action upon the stage, he made 
CHie Latin comedy out of two Greek ; but then Terence 
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imravels his plot more naturally than Plau^usy ^rhich 
Plautus did more naturally than Jristo/ihanes ; snd though 
Cetar calls Terence but one half of Menander^ because^ 
though he had softness and delicacy, there was in him 
some want of sprightliness and strength ; yet he has 
written in a manner so natural and so judicious, that> 
though he was then only a copy, he is now an original. 
No author has ever had a more exact sense of pure iia- 
ture.# Of CeciUuSf since we have only a few fragments, 
I shall say nothuig. AH that we know of him is told us 
by VarruB^ that he was happy in the choice of subjects*** 

Rafdn omits many others for the same reason, that 
we have not enough of their works to qualify us for 
judges. While we ai'e upon this subject, it will per- 
haps not displease the reader to see what that critic's 
opinion is of Lofiea de Vega and MoHere, It will appear, 
that, with respect to Lofies de VegOj he is rather too 
profuse of praise ; that in speaking of MoHereyhG is too 
parsimonious. This piece, will, however, be of use to 
our design, when we sLall examine to the bottom what 
it is that ought to make the character of comedy.. 

" No man has ever had a greater genius for comedy 
than J^o/iea de Vega the Spaniard. He had a fertility of 
wit, joined with great beauty of conception, and a won- 
derful readiness of composition ; for he has written more 
than three hundred comedies. His name alone gave 
l-eputation to his pieces ; for his reputation was so well 
established, that a work, which came from his hands, was 
sure to claim the approbation of the public. He had a 
mind too extensive to be subjected to rules, or restrained 
by limits. For that reason he gave himself up to ids 
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pwn genius, on which he could always depend Avith con- 
fidence. When he wrote, he consulted no other laws 
than the taste of his auditors, and regulated his manner 
move by the success of his work than by the rules of 
reason. Thus he discarded all scruples of unity, and 
all the superstitions of probability.'* This is certainly 
not said with a design to pinuse him, and must be con- 
nected with that which immediately follows. " But as 
for the most part, he endeavours at too much jocularity^ 
and carries ridicule to too much refinement ; his con- 
ceptions are often rather happy than just, and rather 
wild than natural ; for, by subtilizing merriment too far, 
it becomes too nice to be true, and its beauties lose their 
power of striking by being too delicate and acute. 

^* Among us, nobody has carried ridicule in comedy 
farther than MoUere, Our ancient comic writers brought 
no characters higher than servants, to make sport upon 
the theatre ; but we are diverted upon the theatre of 
Modere by marquises and people of quality. Others 
have exhibited in comedy no species of life above that 
of a citizen ; but Moliere shows us all Parisy and the 
court. He is the only man amongst us, who has laid 
open those features of nature by which he is exactly 
marked, and may be accurately known. The beauties 
of his pictures are so natural, that they are felt by per- 
sons of the least discernment, and his power of pleas-^ 
antry received half its force from his power of copying. 
His Misanthrope is, in my opinion, the most complete, 
and likewise the most singular character that has ever 
appeared upon the stage 5 but the disposition of his com 
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edies is always defective some way or another. This ia 
all which we can observe in general upon comedy." 

Such are the thoughts of one of the most refilled 
judges of works of genius, from which, though they are 
not all oi*aculous, some advantages may be drawn, a& 
{hey always make some approaches to truth. 

Madame Dader* having her mind full of the merit of 
jiriftophanesy expresses herself in this manner ; ^^ No 
man had ever more discernment than him, in finding 
eut the ridiculous, nor a more ingenious manner of 
showing it to others. His remarks are natural and easy, 
and, what very rarely can be found, with great copious- 
ness he has great delicacy. To say all at once, the attic 
wit, of which the ancients made such boast, appears 
more in Aristophanes than in any other that I know of in 
antiquity. But what k most of all to be admired in him, 
is, that he is always so much master of the subject be- 
fore him, that without doing any violence to himself, he 
finds a way to introduce naturally things.which at first . 
appeared most distant from liis purpose ; and even the 
most quick and unexpected of his desultory sSllies ap^ 
pear the necessary consequence of the foregoing inci- 
dents. This is that art which sets tlie dialogues of 
Plato above imitation, which we must consider as so 
many dramatic pieces, which are equally entertaining 
by the action and by the dialogue. The style of jiriato- 
pkanea is no less pleasing than his fancy ; for, besides 
its clearness, its vigor, and its sweetness, there is in it a 
certain harmony so delightful to the ear, that there is 

• Preface to. Plautus, Paris, 1684. 
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tip pleasure equal to that of reading it. When he ap- 
plies himself to vulgar mediocrity of style, he descends 
without meanness ; when he attempts the sublime, he is 
elevated without obscurity ; and no man has ever had 
the art of blending all the different kinds of writing so 
equally together. After having studied all that is left 
us of Grecian learning, if we have not read Aristophanes^ 
we cannot yet know all the charms and beauties of that 
language." 
IX. This is a pompous eulogium ; but let us Pitaanh^t 

sentiment 

suspend our opinion, and hear that o£ Plutarch, upon Aru- 

Mihanet Add 

who, being an ancient, well deserves our atten- Menander. 
tion, at least after we have heard the moderns before 
him. This Is-then the sum of his judgment concern- 
ing Jinstofifianes and Menander. To Menander he gives 
the preference, without allowing much competition. 
He objects to Arisfophanes^ that he carries all his 
thoughts beyond nature, that he writes rather to the 
crowd than to men of character ; that he affects a style 
obscure and licentious ; tragical, pompous, and mean, 
sometimes serious, and sometimes ludicrous, even to 
puerility ; that be makes none of his personages speak 
according to any distinlbt character, so that in his scenes 
the son cannot be known from the father, the citizen from 
the boor, the hero from the shopkeeper, or tjie divine 
from the serving man. Whereas the diction of Atenan^ 
der, which is always uniform and pure, is very justly 
adapted to different characters, rising when it is necessa- 
ry to vigorous and sprightly comedy, yet without trans- 
gressing the proper limits, or losing sight of nature, in 
which MenandcTj says Plutarch^ has attained a perfec* 
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tion to which no other writer has arrived. For, what 
man besides himself^ has ever found the art of making a 
Action equally suitable to women and children, to old 
and young, to divinities and heroes ? Now Menander has 
found this happy secret, in the equality and flexibility of 
his diction, which, though always the same, is neverthe- 
less different upon different occa^ons ; like a current of 
clear water, to keep closely to the thoughts of Piutarchj 
which running through banks differently turned, complies 
with all their turns backward and forward, without 
changing any thing of its nature or its purity. Pfutarch^ 
mentions it as a part of the merit of Menander^ that he 
began very young, and was stopped only by old age, at a 
time when he would have produced the greatest won- 
ders, if death had not prevented him. This, joined to 
a reflection, which he makes as he returns to jiriatO' 
fihanesy shows that Aristofihanea continued a long time 
to display his powers ; for his poetry, says Plutarch^ is a 
strumpet that affects sometimes the airs of a prude, but 
whose impudence cannot be forgiven by the people, 
and whose affected modesty is despised by men of de- 
cency. Menander^ on the contrary, always shows him- 
self a man agreeable and witty, < companion desirable 
upon the stage, at table, and in gay assemblies ; an ex- 
tract of all the treasures of Greece^ who deserves always 
to be read, and always to please. His irresistible pow- 
er of persuasion, and the reputation which he has had, 
of being the best master oi language of Greeccy suffi- 
ciently shows the delightfulness of'his style. Upon this 
article of Menander^ Plutarch does not know how to 
make an end ; he says, that he is the delight of philoso- 
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fhets fatigued with study ; that they use his works as a 
meadow enamelled with flowers, where a purer air grati- 
fies the sense ; that, notwithstanding the powers of the 
other comic poets of Jithens^ Menander has always been 
considered as possessing a salt peculiar to himself, drawn 
from the same waters that gave birth to Venus, That, 
on the contrary, the salt of Aristojihanea is bitter, keen, 
coarse, and corrosive ; that one cannot tell whether his 
•dexterity, which has been so much boasted, consists not 
more in the characters than in the expression, for he is 
charged with playing often upon words, with affected an- 
dthelical allusions ; that he has spoiled the copies which 
he endeavoured to take after nature ; that artifice in his 
plays is wickedness, and simplicity, bnitishness ; that 
his jocularity ought to raise hisses rather than laughter; 
that his amours have more impudence than gaiety ; and 
that he has not so much written for men of understand- 
ing, as for minds blackened with envy and corrupted 
with debauchery. 

X. After such a character there seems Thejuitifica- 

tion of .iriiM» 

no need of going further ; and one would think phanu. 
that it would be bettier to bury for ever the memory 
of so hateful a writer, that makes us so poor a recom- 
;?ense for the loss of Menandevy who cannot be recalK 
«d. But, without showing any mercy to the indecent 
or malicious sallies of Ariatotihanes any more than to 
Plautua his imitator, or at least the inheritor of his 
genius, may it not be allowed us to do, with respect to 
him/what, if I mistake not, Lucretitis '^ did to Ermim^ 

* Brumoy Yoa mistaken Lucretius for VirgH. 
yoii. If I. -3 
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from whose muddy verses he gathered jewels ? Jinfd de 
stercore gemmaa. 

Besides, we must not believe that Plutarch^ who lived 
more than four ages after Menander^ and more than five 
after ArUtofthancB^ has passed so exact a judgment upon 
both, but that k may be fit to reexamine it. Plato^ the 
contemporary of Aristophanes^ thought very difierently) 
at least of his genius ; for in his piece called The Knter^ 
tainmengj he gives that poet a distinguished place, and 
makes him speak, according to his character, with Socra- 
tes himself ; from which, by the way, it is apparent, 
that this dialogue of Plato was composed before the 
time that Aristofitumes wrote his Clouds^ against Socrates. 
Plato is likewise said to have sent a copy of Aristofihanes 
to Dionytdtta the tyrant, with advice to read it diligently, 
if he would attain a complete judgment of the state of 
the Athenian republic. 

Many other scholars have tnoughtf that they might 
depart somewhat from the opinion of Plutarch. Frisch-^ 
. linusy for example, one of the commentators upon Arts- 
tofihanesy though he justly allows his taste to be less 
pure than that of Menander^ has yet undertaken his de- 
fence against the outrageous censure of the ancient 
critic. In the first place he condemns without mercy 
his ribaldry and obscenity. But this part, so worthy of 
contempt, and wiitten only for the lower people, accord- 
ing to the remark of Bgivirij bad as it is, after all is 
not the chief part which is left o^ Aristofihanes, I will 
not say with PrtschUnus^ that Plutarch seems in this to 
contradict himself, and in reality commends the poet 
when he ace uses him of having adapted his language to 
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the stage ; by the stage, in this place, he meant the the- 
atre of Farces^ on which low mirth and buffoonery was 
exhibited. This plea of Frischlinui is a mere cavil ; 
and though the poet had obtained his end, which was to 
. diven a corrupted populace, he would not have been le^ 
a bad man, nor less a despicable poet, notwithstanding 
the excuse of his defender. To be able in the highest 
degree to divert fools and libertines, will not make a 
poet ; it is not therefore, by this defence that we mu9t 
justify the character of ArUtofihanea* The depraved 
taste of the crowd, who once drove away Cratinus and 
his company, because the scenes had not low buffoonery 
enough for their taste, will not justify jiriatofihanes^ 
since Menander found a way of changing the taste by 
giving a sort of comedy, not indeed so modest as Plu^ 
tarch represents it, but less licentious than before. Nbr 
is jiristophanes better justified by the reason which he 
himself offers, when he says, that he exhibited debauch- 
ery upon the stage, not to corrupt the morals, but to 
mend them. The sight of gross faults, is rather a poi- 
son than a remedy. 

The apologist has forgot one reason, which appears 
to me to be essential to a just account. As &r as we 
can judge by appearance, Plutarch had in his hands all 
the plays of JrUtofihanes^ which were at least fifty in 
number. In these he saw more licentiousness than has 
come to our hands, though in the eleven that are still 
remaining, there is much more than could be wished. 

JPhuarch censures him in the second place for playing 
upon words ; and against this charge Frischlinus defends 
him with less skill. It is impossible to exemplify this 
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In French. But after all, this part is so little, that it de^ 
served not so severe a reprehension, especially slnc^ 
among those sayings, tliere are some so mischievously 
malignant, that they became proverbial, at least by the 
stuig of their malice, if not by the delicacy of their wit. 
One example will be sufficient; speaking of the tax 
gatherers or the excisemen of Athens, he crushes them 
an c/nce by observing non quod essent rAfAt»t «e<^ XAfcuu.. 
The word iamia signified walking sfiiritsj which, accord- 
ing to the vulgar notion, devoured men ; this makes the 
spirit of the sarcasm against the tax gatherers. This 
cannot be rendered in our language ; but if any thing 
as good had been said in France on the like occasioiv 
it would have lasted too long, and, like many other say- 
ings amongst us, been too well received. The best is, 
that Plutarch himself confesses that it was extremely 
l^plauded. 

The third charge is, a mixture of tragic and comic 
style* This accusation is certainly true ; Ari9tofthan€9 
often gets into the buskin ; but we must examine upon 
what occasion. He does not take upon him the charac- 
ter of a tragic writer ; but, having remarked that hi^ 
trick of parody was always well received by a people who 
liked to laugh at that for which they had been just weep- 
ing, he is eternally using the same craft ; and there is 
scarcely any tragedy or striking passage known by 
memoiy by the Atheniansy which he does not turn into 
merriment, by throwing over it a dress of ridicule and 
burlesque, which is done sometimes by changing or 
transposing the words, and sometimes by an unexpected 
application of the whole sentence. These are the shreds 
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Df tragf^dy, in which he arrays the comic musC) to make 
her still more comic. Cratinus had bi^fbre done the 
same thing ; and we know that he made a comedy call- 
ed Ulyssesj to burlesque Homer and his Odyssey ; which 
shows, that the wits and ]X)ets are, With respect to one 
another, much the same at all times, and that it was at 
Athens as here. I prove this system by facts, particu* 
larly with respect to the merriment of jirUtofihanes upon 
our three celebrated tragedians. This being the case, 
the mingled style of Aristofihanes^ will, perhaps, not de- 
serve sd much censure as Plutarch has vented. We 
have no need of the Travesty of Virgil^ nor the parodies- 
of otflfown time, nor of the Lutrin of Boileauy to show ub 
that thk medley may have its meiit upon particular oc- 
casions^ 

The same may be sedd in general of his obscurity, his- 
meannesses, and his high flights, and of all the seeming- 
inequality of style, which puts Plutarch in a rage. These 
censures can never be just upon a poet, whose style has 
always been allowed to be perfectly Mtic^ and of an At" 
iicism which made them extremely delightful to the lov^ 
ers of the Athenian taste. Plutarchy perhaps, rather 
means to blame the choruses, of which the language is 
sometimes elevated, sometimes burlesque, always veiy 
poetical, and therefore in appearance not suitable to com- 
edy. But the chorus, which had been borrowed from 
tragedy, was then all the fashion, particularly for pieces 
of satire, and Aristofihanes admitted them like the other 
poets of the old, and perhaps of the middle comedy ; 
whereas Menander suppressed them, not so much in 
aompUance with his own judgment, as in obedience ta 
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the public edicts. It is not^ therefore, this mixture of 
tragic and comic that will place jiristofiAanes below Mt- 
nander^ 

The fifth charge is> that he kept no distinction of 
character ; thati for example, he makes women speak, 
like c^tors, and orators like slaves ; b«it it appears hy 
the characters which he ridicules, that this objection 
fiplla of itself^ It is sufficient to say, that a poet who 
painted, not imaginary characters, but real persons, mea 
well . known, citizens whom he called by their name% 
^nd showed in dresses like their own, and masks resem-^ 
Ming their feces, whom he branded in the sight of a 
whole cityt extremely haughty and full of derision ; it i» 
sufficient to say, that such a poet could never be suppose. 
ed to miss his characters. The applause which hi» 
Ucenttousness produced, is too good a justifkadon ; bed- 
sides, iChe had not succeeded, he exposed himself to the 
fate of EupQlU^ who, in a comedy called the Drowned 
Marty having imprudently pulled to pieces paiticulav 
persons, mme powerful than himself, was laid hold o^ 
tnd drowned more effectually than those he liad drowned: 
upon the open stage. 

The condemnation of the poignancy of ArUtt^hane^ 
as having too much acrimony, is better feimdcd. Svdt 
was the turn of a species o£ comedy, in which aU licen- 
tiousness was allowed ; in a nation which made every 
tiling a subject of laughter, in its jealousy of tnmioderate 
liberty, and its enmity to all appearance of rule and supe* 
ri(urtty ; for the genius of independency naturally pro- 
duces a kind of satire more keen than delicate, as meej 
he casilf obser?ed ill moat o£ the inhabitints of islands;. 
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If we do not say vrilh Longinus^ that a popular gorem*' 
ment kiiufies eloquence^ and that a lawful monarchy 
aliBea it ; at least it is easy to discover by the event, that 
eloquence in different governments takes a different ap- 
pearance. In republics it is more sprightly and violent, 
and in monarchies more insinuating and soft. The same 
thing may be said of ridicule ; it follows the cast of ge- 
nius, as genius follows that of government. Thus the 
republican raiUery, paiticuiarly of the age which we are 
now coosideriRg, roust have been rougher than that of 
the age which followed it, for the same reason, that Ifw*^ 
met is more delicate, md LuciUus more pointed. A dish 
of satire was always a delicious treat to human malig- 
nity ; but that dish was differentl}^ seasoned, as the man- 
ners were polished more or less. By polished manners 
I mean that good breeding, that art of reserve and self 
restraint, which is the consequence of dependence. If 
4Mie was to determine the preference due to one of those 
kinds o€ pleasantry, of which both have their value, there 
woxM not need a moment's hesitation, every voice would 
jqin in &vour of the softer, yet without contempt of that 
which is. rough. Menander will, therefore, be preferred, 
tot jiri9iotih(me9\9^\ mok be despised, especially since he 
was the first who quitted that wild practice of satirizing 
ftt liberty ri^ht or wrong, and by a comedy of another 
cast made way for the manner of Menander j more agree- 
able yety and less, dangerous. There is yet another dis- 
tinctioa to be made between the acrimony of the one, 
and the softness of the other ; the works of the one are 
aciimomousy and of the other si»ft, because the one eii*^ 
biUted personal) and tha other general eh»raeter».>, 
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which leaves us still at liberty to examine, if these differ- 
ent designs might not be executed with equal delicacy. 

We shall know this by a view of the particulars ; in 
this place we say only that the reigning taste, or the love 
of striking likenesses, might justify ArUtophanen for 
having turned, as Plutarch says, art into malignity, sim- 
plicity into brutality, meriiment into ferce, and amour 
into impudence ; if in any age a poet could be excused 
for painting public folly and vice in their true colours. 

There is a motive of interest at the bottom which dis- 
posed JSHaity Plutarch, and many others to ccmdemn this 
poet without appeal. Socratesj who is said to have been 
destroyed by a poetical attack, at the instigation of tw<» 
wretches,* has too many friends among good men, to 
have pardon granted to so horrid a crime. This has 
filled them with an implacable hatred against ArUtofiha' 
nes, which is mingled with the spirit of philosophy, a 
spirit, wherever it comes, more dangerous than any 
other. A common enemy will confess some good qual- 
ities in his adversary ; but a philosopher, made partial l^ 
philosophy, is never at rest till he has totally destroyed 
him who has hurt the most tender part of his heart ; 
that is, has disturbed him in his adherence to some char- 
acter, which, like that of Socratea^ takes possession of 
the mind. The mind is the freest part of man, and the 
most tender of its liberties ; possessions, life, and repu- 
tation, may be in another's power, but opinion is always 
independent. If any man can obtain that gentle influ^ 

• It is not certain, that ArUtophanes did procure the death of 
Socrates s hut, however, he is certainly erimiiial for having, in the. 
Chudsj acoased him publicly of impiety. 
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etkCGy by which he ingratiates himself With the under 
standing, and makes a sect in a commcmwealth) his kl^ 
lowers will sacrifice theTUselves for him> and nobody will 
be pardoned that dares to attack him justly or unjustly} 
because that truth, real or imaginary, which he main* 
tained, is now become an idoL Time will do nothing 
Ibr tlie extinction of this hatred i it will be propagated 
from age to age ; and there is no hope that Jiristofiha* 
nea will ever be treated with tenderness by the disciples 
of Plato^ who made Socrates his hero. Every body else 
may, perhaps, confess, that jiriatofihancBy though in one 
instance a bad man, may nevertheless be a good poet i 
but distinctions, like these, will not be admitted by preju* 
dice and passion, and one or other dictates all charac^ 
ters, whether good or bad. 

As I add my own reasons, such as they are, for or 
against ArUtofihanea^ to those ofFrischdnuM his defender} 
I must not omit one thing which he has forgot, and which, 
perhaps, without taking in the rest, put Plutarch out of 
humour, which is that perpetual farce which goes through 
sdl the comedies, of Ariatofihanes^ like the character of 
Harlequin on the ItaUan theatre. What kind of person- 
ages are clouds, frogs, wasps, and birds ? Plutarcf^ used 
to a comic stage of a very different appearance, must 
have thought ihem strange things ; and yet stranger 
must they appear to us, who have a newer kind of com- 
edy, with which the Greeks were unacquainted. This is 
what our poet may be charged with, and what may be 
proved beyond refutation. This charge comprises all 
the rest, and against this I shall not pretend to justify 
him. It would be of no use to say, that Jriatofihanee 
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wrote for an age that required shows, which filled the 
eye, and grotesque pdntings in satirical perfomiances ; 
that the crowds of spectators, wiiich sometimes neglect* 
ed CratinuB to throng jiriatofihaneB^ obliged him more 
and moi'e to comply with the ruling taste^ lest he should 
lose the public favour by pictures more delicate and less 
striking ; that in a state, where it was considered as pol* 
icy to lay open eveiy thing that had the appearance of 
ambition, singularity, or knavery, comedy was become a 
haranguer, a seformer, and a public counsellor, from 
whom the people learned to take care of their most val- 
uable interests ; and that this comedy, in the attempt to 
lead and to please the people, claimed a right to the 
strongest touches of eloquence, and had likewise the 
power of personal painting peculiar to herself. All these 
reasons, and many others, would disappear immediately, 
and my mouth would be stopped with a single woi*d,with 
which every body would agree ; my antagonist would 
tell me that such an age was to be pitied, and passing on 
from age to age, till he came to our own, he would con- 
clude flatly, that we are the only possessors of common 
sense ; a determination with which the French ai*e too 
much reproached, and which overthrows all the preju- 
dice in favour of antiquity. At the sight of so many 
happy touches, which one cannot help admiring in Jiria^ 
tofihanes^t a man might, perhaps, be inclined to lament 
that such a genius was thrown into an age of fools ; but 
what age has been without them ? And have not we our- 
selves reason to fear, lest posterity should judge of A/o- 
liere and his age, as we judge of Aristofihanea ? Menan^ 
der altered the taste, and was applauded in Athens ; but 
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it was aft«r Mhens was changed. Terence hnitated him 
at Rome^ and obtained the preference over Plautua^ 
though Cemr called him but a demi Menqnderj because 
he appears to want that spirit and vivacity which he calls 
the vis coTnica, We are now weary of the manner of 
Menander and Terence^ and leave them for Moliere^ whp 
appears like a new star in a new course. Who can an- 
swer, that in such an interval of time as has past between 
these four writers there will not arise another author, or 
another taste, that may bring Moliere^ in his turn, into 
neglect ? Without going further, our neighbours, the 
English^ think he wants force and fire. Whether they 
are right, or no, is another question ; all that I mean to 
advance is, that we are tOxfix it as a conclusion, that 
comic authors must grow obsolete with the modes of life, 
if we admit any one age, or any one climate, for the sove- 
reign rule of taste. But let us talk with more exactness, 
and endeavour by an exact analysis to find out what there 
is in comedy, whether of Ariatofihanea and FlautuSi of 
Menander and Terence^ of Moliere and his rivals, which 
is never obsolete^ and must please all ages and all na- 
tions. 

XI. I now speak paiticularly of come- Eemarkabie 
dy ; for we must observe that between that tieoi tte nate of 
and other works of literature, especially comedy, andoth- 

' er works of ge- 

tragedy, there is an essential difference, nius, with wguA 

.... . c J.- V '11 ^ to their duration. 

which the enemies of antiquity will not 
understand, and which I shall endeavour palpably to 
show. 

All works show the age in which they are produced ; 
they caiTy its stan^ upon them ; the manners of the 
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times are impressed by indelible marks. If it be al- 
lowed, that the best of past times were rude io compar- 
ison with ourSy the cause of the ancients is decided 
against them ; and the want of politeness, with which 
their works are charged in our days, must be generally 
confessed. History alone seems to clidm exemption from 
this accusation. Nobody will dare to SAy o£ Herodottts 
or Thucydides^ oi Liviua or Tacitu^ that which has 
•been said without scruple of Homer and the ancient po^ 
«ts. The reason is, that history takes the nearest W£^ 
to its purpose, and gives the characters and practices of 
nations, be they what they will ; it has no dependence 
upon its subject, and offers nothing to examination, but the 
art of the narraUve. An history of China well written^ 
^ould please a Frenchman as well as one of France. It 
is otherwise with mere works of genius, they depend 
upon their subjects, and consequently upon the charac* 
ters and the pi^actices of the dmes in which they were 
written ; this at least is the light in which they are be- 
held. . This rule of judgment is not equitable ; for, as I 
•have said ov«r and over, all the orators and the poets are 
painters, and merely painters. They exhibit nature as it 
is before them, influenced by the accidents of education, 
which, without changing it entirely, yet give it, in differ- 
ent ages and <:limates, a different appearance ; but we 
make their success depend in a great degree upon their 
subject, tliatisjupon circumstances wUch we measure by 
the circumstances of our own days. According to this 
prejudice, oratory depends more upon its subject than 
history, and poetry yet more than oratory. Our times* 
tiierefoipey show more regard to HerodoiiM and Suetomu&^ 
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OChan to Demosthenes and Cicero^ and more to all these 
than to Homer or Virgil. Of this prejudice, there are 
regular gradations ; and to come back to the point 
which we have left) we shoW) for the same impercep- 
tible reason, less regard to tragic poets than to others. 
The reason is, that the subjects of their paintings are 
more examined than the art. Thus coraparuig the- 
Achilles^ and Hififiolytus of Eurifiidee^ with those of 
Racincy we drive tliem off .the stage^ without consider- 
ing that Racine's heroes will be driven off, in a future 
agOf if the same rule of judgment be followed, and one 
time be measured by another. 

Yet tragedy having the passions for its object, is not 
wholly exposed to the caprice of our taste, which 
would make our own memners the rule of human kind ; 
for the passions of Grecian heroes are often dressed in 
extemal modes of appearance that disgust us, yet they 
break through the veil when they are strongly mark- 
ed, as we cannot deny them to be in Eschylicsy SopAocieSf 
and JSHri/iides. The essence then gets the better of the 
circumstance. The passions of Greece smd France do 
not so much differ by the particular characters of par- 
Ucular ages, as they agree by the participation of that 
which belongs to the same passion in all ages. Our 
three tragic poets, will, therefore, get clear by suffering 
only a little ridicule, which falls directly upon their 
times ; but these times and themselves will be recom ; 
pensed by the admiration which their att will irresistibly 
enforce. 

Comedy is in a more lamentable situation ; for, not 
only its object is the ridiculous^ which though in reality 

VOL. Ill, 4 
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Always the same, is so dependent on custom as to change 
its appearance with time, and with place ; but the art 
^f a comic writer is, to lay hold of that species of the 
ridiculous which will catch tlie spectators of the present 
hour, without regard to futurity. But, though comedy 
has attained its end, Etnd diverted the pit, for which it 
was wiitten ; if it goes down to posterity, it is in a new 
world, where it is no longer known ; it becomes there 
quite a foreigner, because there are no longer the same 
•exiginals, nor the same species of the ridiculous, nor the 
same spectators, but a set of merciless readers, who 
complain that they are tired with it, though k once 
filled Athens^ Rome^ or Pam, with merrimOTt. This po- 
sition is general, and comprises all poets and all ages. 
To say all at once, comedy is the slave of its subject, 
and of the reigning taste ; tragedy is not subject to the 
same degree of slavery, because the ends of the two 
species of -poetry are different. For this reason, if we 
suppose that in all ages there are critics who measure 
every thing by the same rule, it will follow, that if the 
comedy of Aristo/ihanes be become obsolete, that of Me^ 
nander likewise, after having delighted Athena^ and re- 
vived again at Rome^ at last suffered by the force of time. 
The Muse of MoUere has almost made both of them 
forgotten, and would still be walking the stage, if the de- 
are of novelty did not in time make us weary of that; 
which we have too frequently admired. 

Those who have endeavoured to render ^d^eir judg- 
ment independent upon manners and custofhs, and of 
such men there have been always some, have not judg* 
ei so severely either of times, or of writers ; they have 
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discovered that a certain resemblance runs throagh 
all polished ages, which are alike in essential things, 
and differ only in external manners, which, if we except 
religion, are things of indifference ; that wherever there 
is genius, politeness, liberty, or plenty, there prevails aix- 
exact and delicate taste, which, liowever hard to be ex- 
pressed, is felt by those that were bom to feel it ; that 
Athensy the inventress of all the arts, the mother first of 
the Roman and then of general taste, did not consist of 
stupid savages ; that the Athenian and Augustan ages 
having always been considered as times that enjoyed a 
particular privilege of excellence, though we may distm- 
guish the good authors from the bad, as in our own days, 
yet we ought to suspend the vehemence of criticism, and 
proceed with caudoa and timidity before we pass sen- 
tence upon tinaes and writers, whose good taiste has been* 
universally applauded. This obvious consideradon has. 
disposed them to pause ; they have endeavoured to dis- 
cover the original of taste, and have found that there is 
not only a stible and immutable beauty, as there is a 
common understanding in all dmea. and places, which is 
never obsolete ; but there b another kind of beauty, such 
as we are now treating, which depends upon dmes and 
places, and is therefore changeable. Such is the im- 
perfecuon of every thing below, that one mode of beau- 
ty is never found without a mixture of the other, and from 
these two blended together results what is called the 
taste of an age. I am now speaking of an age sprightiy 
and polite, an age which leaves works for a long time 
behind it, an age which is imitated or criucised when, 
cevolutiona have. thrown it out of sight. 
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Upon this incontestible principle, "which supposes a 
Ueauty universal and absolute,' and a beauty like\?ise rela- 
tive and particular, which are mingled through one work 
in very different proportions, it is e^sy to give an account 
©f the contrary judgments passed on jiriatofihaiiea. If we 
consider him only with respect to the beauties, vyhich, 
though they do not please us, delighted the Athenians^ wc 
shall condemn him at once, though even this sort of 
beauty may sometimes have its original in universal 
beauty carried to extravagance. Instead of commend- 
ing him for being able to give merriment to the most 
refined nation of those days, ^ve shall proceed to place 
that people, with all their atticism, in the rank of sav- 
ages whom wre take upon us to degrade, because they 
have no other qualificatipns but innocence and plain un- 
derstanding. But have not we likewise amidst our 
more polished manners, beauties merely ^shionable, 
which make part of our writings as of the writings of 
former times ; beauties of which our self love novr 
makes us fond, but which, perhaps, will disgust our 
grandsons ? Let us be more equitable, let us leave this 
relative beauty to its real value, more or less in every 
age ; or, if we must pass judgment upon it, let us say 
that these touches in Aristophanes^ Mendndcr, and Moii^ 
ercj were well struck off in their own time ; but, that 
comparing them with true beauty, that part of Aristo^ 
phones was a colouring too strong, that of Menander was 
too weak, and that of MoUere w^as a i>eculiar vamish 
formed of one and the other, which, without being an 
imitation, is itself inimitable, yet depending upon time, 
which will efface it by degrees, as our notions, which are 



everyday cfianigihg, shaH receive a semble alteratioo. 
Much of this has already happened since ^le time of 
M)(ierey,YfhOy if he was now to come .again, must take a 
new rqftd. 

With respect to u^terab}e beauties, of which com^^ 
edy admits much fewer than tragedy, )¥hen they are the 
subject of our consideration, we must not too easily set 
jirUtofifianes and Flauiua below Menander and Terencf. 
We may properly hesitate with BoUeauy whether we 
shall prefer the French comedy to the Greek and Latin, 
L*et us only give, like him, the great rule for pleasing 
In 9II ages, and the key by which all the dfficulties in- 
passing judgment may be opened. This rule and thiS' 
key are nothing else but^the ultimate design of the- 
comedy. 

Etudiez la cour, & connoistez la vHle ; 
Vune £sf Vautre eat toujours en modelea fertile, 
Ceatpar-l^ que JHoUere iUuatrant sea Merita 
Feut-etre de son art edt remportS le prix^ 
Si moina ami du peuple en aea doctea peinturea 
Jl n'eUt pontfait aouvent grimacer aeajigurea, 
Quitt^pour le bouffon Voffreable & lefoiy 
Et aanaJionte d Terence alUe Tabarin.* 

Iki trjfth, jiristofihgnea and Plattfu3 united bufigonery< 
and delicacy in a greater degree than MoUere ; and for 
this they jpnay be blamed. That which th^n pleased at < 
Aiken^y and at Rome^ was a transitory beauty which had < 
not sufficient foundation in truth, and therefore the taste' 
changed. But, if we condemn those ages for thb, what 
a^e shall we spare? Let us refer every thing to percc^ii^ 

^ • Boileau Art, Poet, chant.JS, 
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nent tod universal taste, and we shall find in AriatofihantB 
at least as much to commend as censure. 
Tmgedy XII. But before we go on to his works it 

form than may be allowed to make some reflections upon 
•®°"**^' tragedy and comedy. Tragedy, though differ- 
ent according to the difference of times and writers, is 
uniform in its nature, being founded upon the passions, 
which never change. Witli comedy it is otherwise. 
Whatever difference there is between Eschybis^ SophO' 
cles^ and Eurifiidea ; between Corneiile and Racine ; be- 
tween the French and the Greeks^ it will not be found 
sufficient to constitute more than one species of tragedy. 
The works of those great masters are, in some re- 
spects, like the sea nymphs^^ of whom Ovid says, " That 
their faces were not the same, yet $o much alike that 
they might be known to be sisters." 

Fades non omnibus una, 
JSTecdLversa tamen, qualem decet ease aororum. 

The i*eason is, that the same passions give action and 
animation to them all. With respect to the comedies of 
Aristofihanea and Plautus^ Menander and Terence^ Mo' 
Here and his imitators, if we compare them one with an- 
other, we shall find something of a family likeness, but 
much less strongly marked, on account of the different 
appearance which ridicule and pleasantry take from the 
different manners of every age. They will not pass for 
sisters, but for very distant relations. The Muse of Ar- 
istofihanea and Plautus^ to speak of her with justice, is a 
iKicchanal at least, whose malignant tongue b dipped in 
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gaU) or in poison dangerous as that of the aspic or viper; 
but whose Imrsts of malice^ and salties of yfity often give 
a blow where it is not expected. The Muse of TerencCf 
and consequently of Menander, is an artless and unpaint- 
ed beauty, of easy gaiety, whose features are rather deli- 
cate than striking^ rather soft than strong, rather plain 
and modest than great and haughty, but always perfectly 
natural. 

Ce fCe8t pas un portrait, une image temblable ; 
CTest unjtla, un amant, un pre vMtabU. 

The Muse of Moliere is not always plainly dressed, but 
takes airs of quality, and rises above her original condi- 
^on, so as to attire hei*self gracefully in magnificent ap- 
parel, tn her manners she mingles elegance with 
foolery, force with delicacy, and grandeur, or even 
haughtiness, with plainness and modesty. If sometimesi 
to please the people, she gives a loose to farce, it is only 
the gay folly of a moment, from which she immediately 
returns, and which lasts no longer than a slight intoxica- 
tion. The first might be painted encircled with little 
satyrs, some grossly foolish, the others delicate, but 9X\ 
extremely licentious and malignant ; monkeys always 
ready to laugh in your fece, and to point out to indis- 
criminate ridicule, the good and the bad. The second 
may be shown encircled with geniuses fiill of softness 
and of candour, taught to please by nature alone, and 
whose honeyed dialect is so much the more insinuating, 
a& there is no temptation to distrust it. The last must 
lie accompanied with the delicate laughter of the court, 
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and *thfit of the city sbmewhat more coanie> «od nei- 
ther the one nor the other can he separated from her. 
The Muse q£ Jri^fofiMnes and ofFiauttu can never be 
denied the hcnxmr of sprig^tliness, animation and inven- 
tlon ; nor that of Menander and Terence the praise of 
nature and of ddicacy ; to that of MoHere must be allow- 
ed the happy secret of uniting all the piquancy of the 
former, with a peculiar art which they did not know« 
Of these three sorts of merit, let us show to each the 
justice that is due, let us in each separate the pore ands 
the true from the £Eilse gold, without appraving or con- 
denmiiag either the one or the other in the gross. If 
we must pronounce in general upon the taste of their 
writk^s, we must indisputably .allow that Menander^ 
Terence^ and MoUercy will give most pleasure to a decent 
ajwtteuce, and consequently that they approach nearer to 
the true beauty, and have less mixture of beauties purely 
relative, tlian Plautua and Ari8t(^ihan€8, 

If we distinguish comedy by its subjects, we shaJlfod 
three sorts among the Greeks^ and as many among tbe 
Latins^ all differently dressed ; if we distinguish it by 
ages and authors, we shall again find three sorts ; and 
we shall find three sorts a third time if we regard Wf>ve 
closely the subject. As the ultimate and general rjalea 
of all these sorts of comedy are the same, it will, per- 
haps, be agreeable to our purpose to sketch them pyt 
before We give a full display of tbe last class. I csm.do 
SMithing better on this occa^on .than transcribe the 
twenty fifth reflection of Rafdn upon poetry in par» 
licuiar* 
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XIII. « Comedy,*' says he,*i' is a represen- oenena miei 
tation of common life ; its end is to show the rf ««ne*r- 
faults of particular characters on the stage, to correct 
the disorder of the people by the fear of ridicule. Thus 
ridicule is the essential part of a comedy. Ridicule 
may be in words, or in things ; it may be decent, or gro- 
tesque. To find what is ridiculous in every thing, is the 
gift merely of nature ; for all the actions of life have 
their bright and their dark sides ; something serious, 
und something merry. But ^riatotle^ who has given 
rules for drawing tears, has given none for raising laugh- 
ter ; for this is merely the work of nature, and must 
proceed from genius, with very little help from art or 
matter. The Sfianiarda have a turn to find the ridicule 
in things much more than we ; and the Italians, who 
are natural comedians, have a better turn for expressing 
it ; their language is more proper for it than ours, by 
an air of drollery which it can put on, and of which ours 
may become capable when it shall be brought nearer to 
perfection. In short, that agreeable turn, that gaiety 
which yet maintains the delicacy of its character with- 
out falling into dulness or into buffoonery, that elegant 
raillery which is the flower of fine wit, is the qualification 
which comedy requires. We must, however, remem- 
ber, that the true artificial ridicule, which is required on 
the theatre, must be only a transcript of the ridicule 
which nature affords. Comedy is naturally written, when 
being on the theatre, a man can fency himself in a pri- 
vate family, or a particular part of the town, and meets 
with nothing but what he really meets with in the world ; 
♦ Befectiona sur la Pget. p. 154. ParU, 1C84 
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for it is no real comedy in which a man does not see his 
own picture, and find his own manners and those of the 
people among whom he lives. Menander succeeded 
only by this art among the Greeks ; and the Romans^ 
when they sat at Terence^a comedies, imagined them- 
selves in a private party ; for they found nothing there 
which they had not been used to find in common com- 
pany. The great art of comedy is to adhere to nature 
without deviation ; to have general sentiments and ex- 
pressions which all the world can understand ; for the 
writer must keep 'it always m his mind, that the coarsest 
touches after nature will please more than the most del- 
icate with which nature is inconsistent. • However, low 
and mean words she ' never be allowed upon the stage, 
if they are not supp .«.cd with some kind of wit. Prov- 
erbs and vulgar smartnesses can never be suffered, unless 
they have something in them of nature &nd pleasantry. 
This is the universal principle of comedy ; whatever is 
represented in this manner must please, and nothing can 
ever please without it. It is by application to the study 
of nature ak>ne that we arrive at probability, which is 
the only infallible guide to theatrical success. Without 
this probability every thing is defective, and that which 
has it, is beautiful ; he that follows this, can never go 
wrong ; and the most common faults of comedy pix>- 
ceed from the neglect of propriety, and the precipitation 
of incidents. Care must likewise be taken that the 
hints, made use of to introduce the incidents, are not too 
strong, that the spectator may enjoy the pleasure of find- 
ing out their meaning ; but commonly the weak place 
in our comedy is the untying of the plot, in which we 
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ahnost always fell, on account of the difficulty which 
there is in disentangling of what has been petplexed. 
To perplex an intrigue is easy, the imagination does it 
by itself ; but it must be disentangled merely by the 
judgment, and is, therefore, seldom done happily ; and 
he ^at reflects a very little, will find that most comedies 
are faulty by an unnatural catastrophe. It remains to be 
examined whether comedy will allow pictures larger 
than the life, that this strength of the strokes may make 
a deeper impression upon the mind of the spectators ; 
that is, if a poet may make a covetous man more covet- 
ous, and a peevish man more impertinent and more 
troublesome than he really is. To which I answer, that 
this was the practice of Plautuaj whose aim was to please 
the people ; but that Terence^ who wmte for gentlemen, 
confined himself within the compass of nature, and rep- 
resented vice without addition or aggravation. How- 
ever, these extravagant characters, such as the Citizen 
turned Gentleman^ and the Hyfiochondriac Patient of Mo' 
HerCi have lately succeeded at court, where delicacy is 
carried so far ; but every thing, even to provincial inter- 
ludes, i» well received if it has but merriment, for we 
had rather laugh than admire. These are the most im- 
portant rules of comedy." 

XIV. These rules, indeed, are common to Thraeaora 
the three kinds which I have in my mind ; but "^ ^""'^i' 
it is necessary to distinguish each from the rest, which 
may be done by diversity of matter, which always makes 
some diversity of management. The old and middle 
comedy simply represented real adventures ; in the 
s«me way some passages of history and of fable might 
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form a class of comedies, which should resemble it 
without having its faults ; such is the Amphitryon. How 
many moral tales, how many adventures ancient and 
modem, how many little fables of M^ofiy of Phadrm^ of 
Fontaine^ or some other ancient poet, would make pretty 
exhibitions, if they were all made use of as materials by 
skilful hands t And have we not seen some like Tiinon 
the Manhater^ that have been successful in this way ? 
This sort chiefly regards the Italians, The ancient ex- • 
hibition called a satyre, because the satyrs played their 
part in it, of which we have no other instance than the 
Cyclops of Euripides^ has, without doubt, given occasion 
to the pastoral comedies, for which we are chiefly in- 
debted to Italy ^ and which are there more cultivated 
than in France. It is, however, a kind of exhibition that 
would have its charms, if it was touched with elegance 
and without meanness ; it is the pastoral put into action. 
To conclude, the new comedy, invented by Menandevy 
has produced the comedy properly so called in our 
times. This is that which has for its subject general 
pictures of common life, and feigned names and adven- 
tures, whether of the court or of the city. This third 
kind is incontestibly the most noble, and has received the 
strongest sanction from custom. It is likewise the most 
difiicult to perform, because it is merely the work of in- 
vention, in which the poet has no help from real pas- 
sages, or persons, which the tragic poet always makes 
use of. Who knows but by deep thinking, another kind 
of comedy may be invented wholly different from the 
three which 1 have mentioned ; such is the fruitfulness 
of comedy \ but its course is already too wide for the 



^^scorery of new fields to be wished, and on ground 
where we are abeady so apt to stumble) nothing is so 
dangerous as novelty imperfectly understood. This is 
the rock on which men have oftoi split in every Idnd of 
puTsmt ; to go no further, in that of grammar and lan- 
guage ; it is better to endeavour after novelty in the 
manner of expressing common thingSi than to hunt for 
ideas out of the way, in which many a man loses him« 
self* The ill success of that odd composition Tragid 
Comedy^ a monster wholly unknown to antiquity, suf« 
ficiently shows the danger of novelty in attempts like 
these. 
XV. To finish the parallel of the two dra- 'W***** ^^ 

edy or comOi 

mas, a question may be revived equally com- dy betbe 
mon and .important, which has been oftener write, 
proposed than well decided ; it is, whether comedy or 
tragedy be most easy or difficult to be well executed* 
I shall not have the temerity to determine positively a 
question wluch so many great geniuses have been afraid 
to decide ; but if it be allowed to every literary man 
to give his reason for and against a mere work of genius, 
considered without respect to its good or bad tendency^ 
I shall in a few words give my opinion, drawn from the 
nature of the two works, and the qualificaticms they de« 
mand. Horace* proposes a question nearly of the same 
Icind ; *^ It has been inquired whether a good poem be 
the work of art or nature ; for my part I do not see mudt 
to be done by art without genius, nor by genius witliout 
knowledge* The one is necessary to the other^ and the 

* Poet, V. 407. 
«- 'VOL, 1It« S 
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access depends upon their cooperation." If we should 
<iiideayour to accommodate matters in imitation of this 
decision of Horace^ it were easy to say at oncef that sup- 
posing two geniuses equal, one tragic and the other 
oomic, supposing the art likewise equal in each, one 
would be as easy or difficult as the other ; but this, 
though satisfactory in the simple question put by Bot' 
ace J will not be sufficient here. Nobody catl doubt but 
genius and industry contribute their part to every thing 
i»luable, and particularly to good poetry. But ii genius 
and study were to be weighed one against the other, in 
order to discover which must contribute most to a good 
work, the question would become more curious, and, 
{>erhaps, very difficult of solution. Indeed, though na- 
ture must have a great part of the expense of poetry .$ 
yet no poetry lasts long that is not very correct ; the 
Mance, therefore, seems to incline in favour of correc- 
tion. For it is not known that Virgil with less genius 
than Ovid, is yet valued more by men of fcxquiate judg- 
ment ; or, without going so far, Boileauy the Horace of 
our time, who composed with so much labour, and ask- 
ed MoUere where he found his rhyme so easily, has said) 
^ If 1 write four words, I shall blot out three ;*' has not 
JSoileauy by his polished lines, retouched and retouched 
a thousand times, gadned the preference above the works 
of the same Moliercy which are so natural, and produced 
\gf so fruitful a genius ! florace was of Uiat opinion, for 
when he is teaching the writers of his age the art of po- 
etry, he tells tbem in plain terms, that Rome would ex- 
<:el in writing as in arms, if the poets were not afraid of 
ithe labour, patienoe, aiid time required to polish their 
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pieces. He thought every poem was bad that had not 
been brought ten times back to the anvil, and required 
that a worfL should be kept nine years, as a child is nine 
months in the womb of its mother, to restrain that nat* 
.viral impatience which combine with sloth and self love 
to disguise faults ; so certain is it that correction is the 
touchstone of writing. 

The question proposed comes back to the comparison 
which I have been making between genius and cor^ 
rectictfi, ^nce we are now engaged in inquiring wheth- 
er there is more or less difficulty in writing tragedy or 
eomedy ; for as we must compare nature and study one 
with another, since they must both concur more or less to 
make a poet; so if we will compare the labours of two 
different minds indifferent kinds of writing, we must, with 
regard to the authors, compare the force of genius, and 
with respect to the composition, the difficulties of the tai^^ 

The genius of the tragic and comic writer ^ill be 
easily allowed to be remote from each otheT. Every 
performance, be what it will, requires a turn of mind 
which a man cannot confer upon himself ; it is purely 
the gift of nature, which determines those who have 
it, to pursue, almost in spite of themselves, the taste 
which predominates in their minds. Pascal found in 
his childhood, that he was a mathematician> and Toirr- 
dyke that he was born a painter. Sometimes this in- 
ternal direction of the mind does not make such evident 
discoveries of itself ; but it is rare to find Cgmeillea who 
have lived long without knowing that they were poets. 
ComeiUe having once got some notion of his powers, tried 
a long dme on all sides to know what particular diree^ 
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tson hie should take. He had first made an attempt m 
«omedy, in an age when it was yet so gross in Franct 
that it could give no pleasure to polite persons^ A^lite 
was so well received when he dressed her out, that she 
gave rise to a ,new species of comedy and comedians't 
This success, which encouraged Cotneiile to pursue 
that sort of comedy of which he was the first inventor^ 
left him no reason to imagine, that he was one day to pro- 
duce those niastert»eces of tragedy, which his muse 
displayed afterwards with so much splendour ; and yet 
less did he imagine, tliat his comic pieces, which, for 
want of any that were preferable, were then very much 
in ^hion, would be eclipsed by another genius * form- 
ed upon the Greeks and Romans^ and who would add to 
their excellencies ii;nprovements of his own^and that 
♦his modish comedy^ to which CorndUe^ as to his idol> 
dedicated his labours, would quickly be forgot. He 
wrote first Medea^ and afiberwafds the Cid^ and, by that 
prodigious flight of his genius, he discovered, though 
late, that nature had formed him to run in no other 
course but that of Sofihocies, Happy genius I that withr 
out rule or imitatfon, could at once take so high a flight ; 
having once, as I may say, made himself an eagle, he 
never afterwards quitted the path, which he had worked 
out for himself, over the heads of the writers of his 
time ; yet he retained some traces of the false taste 
which infected the whole nation ; but even in this, he 
deserves onj^ admiratfon, since in time he changed it 
completely by the reflections he made, and those he oc- 
casioned., in shorty ComeiUe was bo^i for tragedy, a& 
^MitUere, 
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MoHere for comedy. Moliere^ indeed, knew his owu 
l^enius sooner, and was not less happy in procuring; 
applause, though it often happened to him as to 
ComeiUe. 

17 Ignorance & PErreur d tes naisaantet pieces 
JEn habit de J^arquis, en robes de Comteesee, 
Tinasent pour diffamereon chef ^csvmre nouveau, 
Et secoUer la tite d VendroU le plus beau. 

But, without taking any farther notice of the time at 
which either came to the knowledge of his own genius, 
let us suppose that the powers^ of tragedy and comejdy 
were as equally shared between Moliere and Comeiiley as 
they are different in their own nature, and then nothing 
more will remain than to compare the several difficulties 
of each composition, and to rate those difficulties together 
which are common to both. * 

It appears, first, that the tragic poet has in his subject 
an advantage over the comic, for he takes it from histo* 
ry ; and his rival, at least in the more elevated and 
splendid comedy, is obliged to form it by his own inven* 
^on. Now, it is not so easy as it might seem to find 
comic subjects capable of a new and pleasing form ; but 
history is a source, if not inexhaustible, yet certainly s6 
copious as never to leave the genius aground. It is true, 
that invention seems to have a wider field than history ; 
real facts are limited in their number, but the facts 
which may be feigned have no end ; but though, in this 
respect, invention may be allowed to have the advantage, 
is the difficulty of inventing to be accounted as nothing ? 
To make a tragedy is to get materials together, and to 
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onake use of them like a skilftil architect ; but to laake 
a comedyt is to build like JEstjfi in the air. It is in vain 
to boast that the compass of invention is as wide as the 
eactent of desire ; every thing is limited, and the nuad of 
man like every thing else. Besides, invention must be 
in omformity to nature ; but distinct and remarkable 
characters are very rare in nature herself. Moliere haSk 
got hold on the principal touches of ridicule. If any 
man should bring characters less strong, he will be m 
danger of dufaiess. Where comedy is to be kept up by 
fiubordinate personages, * it is in great danger. All the- 
force of a picture must arise from the principal persons^ 
and not from the multitude clustered up together. In 
the same manner, a comedy, to be good, must be sup-- 
ported by a single striking chsuracter, and not by under« 
l^rts. 

But, on the contrary,* tragic characters are withoot 
number, though of them the general outlines are^ limit* 
ed ; but dissimulation, jealousy, policy, ambhion, desire 
of domhtion, and other interests and passions, are vaii« 
ous without end, and take a thousand different forms in 
different situations of history ; so that as long as there is 
tragedy, there may be always novelty. Thus the jealous 
and dissembling Mithridatea^ so happily painted by J?a- 
iine will not stand in the way of a poet who shall attempt 
a jealous and dksembling Tiberius. The stormy vio*- 
lence of an Acfdllet will always leave room for the stormf 
violence of an Alexander^ 

But the case is very different with avarice, triflihg^ 
vanity, hypocrisy, and other vices, considered as ridicu* 
tous* It voi:Ud be safer to double and treble all th^ trag- 
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e^s of olu* greatest poets, and use sii their subjects 
^rev and over, as has been done yrith Otdipua and ^- 
ph^mMih ^^DSdXk to bring again upon the stage m five acts,^ 
%,Mi9er^ a Citizen turned Gerttlemany a ThrtUjIfe^ and 
other sabjects sufiicientlf known. Not that these popu- 
lar vices are less capable of diversification, or are left 
varied by differeiit circumstances, than the vices and pas-^ 
skms of heroes $ but that if they were to be brought 
over again into comedies, they would be less distinct^ 
less exact, less forcible, and consequently, less applaud- 
ed. Pleasantry and ridicule must be more strong- 
ly marked than hen»sm and pathos, which support 
themselves by then- own force. Besides, though these 
two things of so different natures could support them^ 
selves equally in equal variety, which is very far from; 
being the case ; yet comedy, as it now stands, consists* 
fiot in kicidentsi but in characters. Now it is by inci- 
dents only that characters are diversified, as well upon 
the stage of come^, as upon the stage of life. Com- 
edy, as JMaUere has left it, resembles the pictures of 
manners drawn by the celebrated La Bruyere, Would 
any man after him venture to draw them over again, he> 
would expose himself to the fate of those who have ven- 
tured to conunue them. For instance, what could we add 
to his character of the Maent Man ? Shall we put him 
in other circumstances ? The principal strokes of ab- 
sence, of mind will always be the same '^ and there are 
only those striking touches which are fit for a comedy, 
of which the end is painting after nature, but with 
strength and sprightliness like the designs of Cajlot. 
If copiedy were among us what it is in Sfiai?ty a kind (^ 
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romance, coD^sdng of many circumstances and intrigueSi 
perplexed and, disentangled, so as to surprise ; if it was 
nearly the same with that which Comeille practised in 
hb time ; if, like that of Terence^ it went no farther than 
to draw the common portraits of simple nature, and show 
us fathers, sons, and rivals, notwithstanding the unifcnin- 
ity, which would always prevail aMn the plays of Ter- 
ence^ and probably in those of Menanievy whom he imi- 
tated in his four first pieces, there would always be a re- 
source found either in variety of incidents, like those 
of the S/ianiardsy or in the repetition of the same char- 
acters in the way of Terence ; but the case is now very 
different, the public calls for new characters and nothing 
else. Multiplicity of accidents, and the laborious contriv- 
ance of an intrigue, are not now allowed to shelter a weak 
genius that would find great inconveniences in that way 
of writing. Nor does it suit the taste of comedy, which 
requires an air less constrained, and such freedom and 
ease of manners, as admits nothing of the romantic* 
She leaves all the pomp of sudden events to the novels, 
or little romances, which were the diversion of the last 
age. She allows nothing but a succession of characters 
resembling nature, and falling in without any apparent 
contrivance. Racine has likewise taught us to give to 
tragedy the same simplicity of air and action ; he has 
endeavoured to disentangle it from that great number of 
incidents, which made it rather a study than diversion to 
the audience, and which show the poet not so much to 
abound in invention, as to be deficient in taste. But, 
notwithstanding all that he has done, or that we can do, 
to make it simple, it ifyill always have the advantage over 
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comedy in the number of its subjects, because it admits 
more variety of situations and events^ which give variety 
and novelty to the eharacters. A miser, copied after na^ 
ture,will always be the miser oi Plautus or MoSere $ 
but a /^"eroj or a prince like JVero, will not always be the 
heix> of Bacine. Comedy admits of so little intrigue> 
that the miser cannot be shown in any such position as 
will make his picture new ; but the great events of trag- 
edy may put JVfro in such circumstances as to make 
hina wholly another character. 

But, in the second place, over soul above the subjects, 
may we not say something concerning the final purpose 
of comedy and tragedy ? The purpose of the one is to 
divert, and the other to move ; and of these two, which 
is the easier ? To go to the bottom of those purposes ; 
to move is to strike those strings of the heart which are 
most natural, terror and pity ; to diveit is to make one 
bnigh, a thing which indeed is natural enough, but more 
delicate. The gentleman and the rustic have both sen-* 
sibiiity and tenderness of heart, perhaps in greater or 
less degree ; but as they are men alike, the heart is 
moved by the same touches. They both love likewise 
to send their thoughts abroad, and to expand themselves 
in merriment ; but the springs which must be touched 
for this purpose, are not the same in the gentleman as 
in the rustic. The passions depend on nature, and 
merriment upon education. The clown will laugh at a 
ivaggery, and the gentleman only at a stroke of delicate 
conceit. The spectators of a tragedy, if they have but 
a little knowledge, are almost all on a level ; but with re- 
spect to comedy, we have three classes, if not more, the 
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people/the learned, and the court If there are cer 
oases in vrhich ail may be comprehended in the terifl 
people, this is not one of those cases. Whatever fat] 
R^im may say about it, ve are more wilttng even 
admire than to laugh. Eyeiy man that has any powe 
•f Astindion, laughs as rarely as the j^iilosopher ad«{ 
mires ; for ve are not to reckon those fits of laughter! 
wluch are not incited by nature, and which are giTenl 
merely to Gomplusance» to respect flattery, and goodj 
humour i such as break out at sayings which pretend | 
to smaitness in assemblies. The laughter of the thea- ', 
tre is of another stamp. Every reader and spectator i 
judges of wit by his own standard, and mc^asures it by i 
lus capacity, or by his condition ; the diiferent ca- 
pacities and oxiditions of men make them diverted oD j 
very different occasions. If, therefore, we consider the 
end of the tragic and comic poet, the comedian must be 
involved in much more difficulties, without taking in the 
ctetmctions to be encountered equally by both, in an art, 
which consists in raising the passions, or the mirth of a 
great multitude. The tragedian has little to do but to 
reflect upon his own thought, and draw from his 
heart those sentiments which will certainly make their 
way to the hearts of otliers, if he found them in his own. 
The other must take many forms, and change himself 
almost into as many persons, as he undertakes to satisfy 
and divert. 

It may be said, that if genius be supposed equal, and 
success supposed to depend upon genius, the business will 
be equally easy and difficult to one author and to the other. 
This objection is of no weight ; for the same question 
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Still recurs, which is, whether of these two kbds of 
l^enius is more valuable or more rare. If we proceed 
by example, and not by reasoning, we shall decide I 
think in favour of comedy. 

It may be said, that, if merely art be considered, it will 
require deeper thoughts to form a plan just and simple ; 
to produce happy surprises without apparent contrivance; 
to carry a passion skilftiUy through its gradations to its 
height ; to arrive happily to the end by always moving 
from it, as Ithaca seemed to fly Ulyaaca ; to unite the 
acts and scenes ; and to raise by insensible degrees a 
striking edifice, of which the least merit shall be exact- 
ness of proportion. It may be added, that in comedy this 
art is infinitely less, for there the characters come upon 
the stage with veiy little artifice or plot ; the whole 
scheme is so connected that we see it at once, and the 
plan and disposition of the parts make a small part of its 
excellence, in comparison of a gloss of pleasantry dif- 
fused over each scene, which is more the happy effect 
of a lucky moment, than of long consideration. 

These objections, and many others, which so fruitful 
a subject might easily suggest, it is not difficult to refute j 
and if we were to judge by the impression made on the 
mind by tragedies and comedies of equal excellence, 
perhaps, when we examine those impressions, it will be 
found that a sally of pleasantry, which diverts all the 
world, required more thought than a passage which 
gave the highest pleasure in tragedy ; and to this de- 
termination we shall be more inclined when a closer ex- 
amination shall show as, that a happy vein of tragedy is 
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opened and effused at less eiq)enfie, than a well placed 
witticism in comedy has required merely to assign its 
place. 

It would be too much to dwell long upon such a 
digression ; and as I have no buuness to decide the 
question, I leave both that and my arguments to the 
taste of each particular reader, who will find what is to 
be said for or against it. My purpose was cHily to say 
oi comedy, considered as a work of genius, all that a 
man of letters can be supposed to deliver without de- 
parting fi'om his character, and without palliating in any 
degree the corrupt use which has been almost always 
made of an exhibition which m its nature might be in« 
nocent ; but has been vicious from the time that it has 
been infected with the wickec^ss of men. It is not 
for public exhibitions that I am now writing, but for lit- 
erary inquiries. The stage is too much frequented, and 
books too much neglected. Yet it is to the literature of 
Greece and Romey that we are indebted for that valuable 
taste, which will be insensibly lost by the affected neg- 
ligence which now prevails of having recourse to origi- 
nals. If reason has been a considerable gainer, it must 
be confessed that taste has been somewhat a loser. 

To return to jirUtofihanes, So many great men of 
antiquity, through a long succession of ages, down to 
our times, have set a value upon his works, that we oan^ 
not naturally suppose them contemptible, notwithstand- 
ing the essential faults with which he may be justly re- 
proached. It is sufficient to say, that he was esteemed 
by Plato and Cicero ; and to conclude by that which 
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does him most honour, but still falls short of justification, 
the strong and sprightly eloquence of St. Chrysostom 
drew its support from the masculine and vigorous atti- 
cism of this sarcastic comedian, to whom the father 
paid the same regard as Alexander to Horner^ that of 
putting lus works under his pillow, that he might read 
them at night before he slept, and in the morning ^s 
soon as he awaked. 
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' "^ I. Thus I have given a feithful extract of 
cin treated the remains of ^rUtofihanea, That I have 
wrnne. not shown them m their true foi*m, I am not 
afraid that any body \i^ill complain. I have given an ac- 
count of every thing as far as it was con^stent with moral 
decency. No pen, however cynical or heathenish^would 
Tcnture to produce in open day the horrid passages which 
I have put out of sight ; and instead of regretting any 
part that I have suppressed, the very suppression will 
easily show to what degree the Atheniana were infected 
with licendousness of imagination and corruption of prin- 
ciples. If the taste of antiquity allows us to preserve 
what time and barbarity have hitherto spared, religion 
and virtue at least oblige us not to spread it before the 
eyes of mankind. To end this work in an useful man- 
ner, let us examine in a few words the four particu- 
lars which are most striking in the eleven pieces of .^r- 
Uffihtmca,, 
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II. The first is the character of the ancient <*«»«» of 

■nciGSiitMnr 

aomedyy which has no likeness to any thing in cdy. 
nature. Its genius is so wild and strange, that it scarce 
admits a definition. In what class of comedy roust we 
place it ? It appears to me a species of writing by itself* 
If we had Phrymcus^ Plato^ EufioUs, Critinus Ameifisiaai 
and so many other celebrated rivals of ArUtofihanea^ of 
whom all that we can find are a few fragments scattered 
in Plutarch^ Athenias^ and Suidas^yfe might compare them 
with our poet, settle the general scheme, observe the mi- 
nuter differences, and fiirm a complete notion of their 
comic stage. But for want of all this we can fix only on Ar^ 
Utofihanesj and it is true that he may be in some-measuro 
sufficient to furnish a tolerable judgment of the old com- 
edy ; for if we believe him, and who can be better cred- 
ited ? he was the most daring of all his brethren the 
poets, who practised the same kind of writing. Upon 
thb supposition we may conclude, that the comedy of 
those days consisted in an allegory drawn out and con- 
tinued ; an allegory never very regular, but often in- 
genious, and almost always carried beyond strict propri- 
ety, of satire keen and biting, but diversified, sprightly 
and unexpected ; so that the wound was given before it 
was perceived. Their points of satire were thunderbolts^ 
and their wild figures, with their variety and quickness,' 
had the effect of lightning. Their imitation was carried 
even to resemfailance of persons, and their common en- 
tertainments was a parody of rival poets joined, if I may 
so express it, with a parody of manners and habits. 

But it would be tedious to draw out to the reader that 
Vhich he will already have perceived better than myself. 
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I hftTe no design to anticipate his reflections ; and thcTc^ 
fore shall only sketch the picture, which he must iinish 
by himself; he will pursue the subject farther^ and form 
to himself a view of the common and domestic life of the 
Athenians f of which this kind of comedy was a picture, 
with some aggravation of the features 'y he will biing 
witl^ his view all the customs, manners, and vices, and 
the whole character of the people of Athens. By bring- 
ing all these together he will fix in his mind an indelible 
idea of a people in whom so many contrarieties were 
united, and who in a manner that can scarce be express- 
ed, connected nobility with the cast of Athens^ wisdom 
with madness, rage for novelty with a bigotry for anU- 
qnity, the politeness of a monarchy with the roughness 
of a republic, refinement with coarseness, independence 
with slavery, haughtiness with servile compliance, sever- 
ity of manners with debaudhery, a kind of irreligicm with 
piety. We shall do this in reading ; as in travelling 
through different nations we make ourselves masters of 
their characters by combining their different appearan* 
cesy and reflecting upon what we see* 

III. The government of Athens makes a 
meat of the Ene part of the ancient comedy. In most 

Atfleniatis. , _ . ^ 

States the mystery of government is ccmfin- 
ed within the walls of the cabinets ; even in common- 
wealthS) it does not pass but through live or six heads, 
who rule those that think themselves the rulers. Ora-» 
tory dares not touch it^ and comedy still less. Cicero 
himself cUd not speak freely upon so nice a subject as 
the Roman commonwealth ; but the Athenian eloquence 
was informed of the whole secret, and searches the re^ 
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cesses of the human mind, to fetch it out and expose it 
to the people. Demosthenes^ and his cotemporarieSy 
speak iirith a freedom at which ire are astonished, not- 
withstanding the notion we have of a popular govern- 
ment, yet at what time but this did comedy adventure 
to claim the same rights with civil eloquence ? The 
Italian comedy of the last age, all daring as it was, 
could for its boldness come into no competition with the 
ancient. It was limited to general satire, which was 
sometimes carried so far, that the malignity was over- 
looked in an attention to the wild exaggeration, the un- 
expected strokes, the pungent wit, and the malignity 
concealed under such wild flights as became the charac- 
ter' of Harleqtdn, But though it so fer resembled Aris- 
tofihanes^ our age is yet. at a great distance from his, and 
the Italian comedy from his scenes. But with respect 
to the liberty of censuring the government, there can be 
no comparison made of one age or comedy with an^ 
other. Jlristo/ihanes is the only writer of his kind, and 
is for that reason of the highest value. A powerful 
state set at the head of Greece^ is the subject of his mer- 
riment, and that merriment is allowed by the state itself. 
This appears to us an inconsistency ; but it is true that 
it was the interest of the state to allow it, though not al- 
ways without inconveniency. It was a restraint upon^ 
the ambition and tyranny of single men, a matter of 
great importance to a people so very jealous of their 
liberty. Cleon^ Mcibiades^ Larnachua^ and many other 
generals and magistrates, were kept under by fear of 
the comic strokes of a poet so little cautious as AHbio' 
phaneB, He was once indeed in danger of paying dear 
6* 
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£^r his wit. He professed, as he tells us hTmself, to be 
of great use by his writings to the state ; and rated his 
Hierit so high as to complain that he was not rewarded. 
But, under pretence of this public spirit, he spared no 
part of the public conduct, neither was government^ 
councils, revenues, popular assemblies, secret proceed- 
ings in judicature, choice of ministers, the government 
ef the nobles, or that of the people spared. 

The Acharrdanaj the Peace^ and the Birda^ are eternal 
XDonuments of the boldness of the poet, who was not 
afraid of censuring the government for the obstinate con« 
tiiiuance of a ruinous war, for undertaking new ones, 
and feeding itself with wild imaginations, and running to 
destruction as it did fcM- an idle point of honour. 

Nothing can be more i-eproaqhful to the Athenians 
than his play of the Kmgktsy whM'e he represents under 
an allegory that may be easily seen through, the nation 
•f the Atheniana as an old doating fellow tricked by a 
Qew man, such as Cleon and his companions, who were 
•f the same stamp, 

A single glance upon Lysiatratay and the Femaie Ora* 
iora^ must raise astonishment when the Athenian policy 
is set below the schemes of women, whom the author 
makes ridacttlous for no other reason than to bring con- 
tempt upon their husbands, who held the helm of ^v« 
emment. 

The Waa/ia is written to expose the madness of peo- 
ple for lawsuits and litigations, and a multitude of iniqui<* 
ties are laid open. 

It may easily be gathered, that notwithstanding the 
inse laws of Solonj which they still professed to foUcMT) 
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the government was falling into decay, for we are not to 
understand the jest of Aristofihanea in the literal sense. 
It is plain that the corruption, though we should sup- 
pose it but half as much as we are told, was very greaty 
for it ended in the destruction of Aihentt^ which could 
scarce raise its head again, after it had been taken by 
JLyaander, Though we consider Aristofihanea as a 
comic writer who deals in exaggeration, and bring down 
his stories to their true standard, we still find that the 
fundamentals of their government fail in almost all the 
essential points. That the people were inveigled by 
men of ambition ; that all councils and decrees had 
their original in factious combinations ; that avarice and 
private interest animated all their policy to the hurt of 
the public ; that their revenues were ilf managed, their 
allies improperly treated ; that their good citizens were 
sacrificed, and the bad put in places ; that a mad eager- 
ness for judicial litigation took up all their attention 
within, and that war was made without, not so much 
with wisdom and precaution, as with temerity and good 
luck ; that the love of novelty and fashion in the 
manner of managing the public aifairs was a madness 
universally prevalent ; and that Melanthiua says in P/m- 
tarchy the republic of Athens was continued only by the 
perpetual discord of those that managed its affairs. 
This remedied the dishonour by preserving the equili- 
brium, and was kept always in action by eloquence and 
comedy. 

This is what in general may be drtiwn from the read- 
ing Aristofihanes, The sagacity of the readers will go 
farther ; they will compare the different forms of gov- 
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ernmcnt by which that tumultuous people endeavdtircd 
to regulate or increase the democracy, which forms 
were all fetal to the state, because they were not built 
upon lasting foundations, and had all in them the prin- 
ciples of dcstraction. A strange contrivance it was 
to perpetuate a state by changing the just proportion 
which Solon had wisely settled between the nobles 
and the people ; and by opening a gate to the skilful 
ambition of those who had art or courage enough to 
force themselves into the government by means of the 
people, whom they flattered with protections that they ^ 
might more certainly crush them. 
The tragic po- IV. Another part of the works of Jristo^ 
•umiiied. fi/uines are his pleasant reflections upon the 
most celebrated poets ; the shafts which he lets fly at 
the three heroes of tragedy, and particularly at Euri/n^ 
d€8, might mcline the reader to believe that he had lit- 
tle esteem for those great men ; and that probably the 
spectators that applauded him were of his <^inion. This 
concluaon would not be just, as I have already shown 
by arguments, which, if I had not offered them, the 
reader might have discovered better than I. But that I 
may leave no room for objections, and prevent any 
shadow of captiousness, I shall venture to observe, that 
TOSterity will not consider Racine^ as less a master of 
the French stage because his plays were ridiculed by 
parodies. Parody always fixes upon the best pieces, 
and was more to the taste of the Greeks than to :ours. 
At present the high theatres give it up to stages of in- 
ferior rank ; but in jithenaihe comic theatre considered 
parody as its principal ornament, for a reason which is 
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yforth examining. The ancient comedy was not like 
ourst a remote and delicate imitation ; it was the art of 
gross mimicry^ and would have been supposed to have 
xnissed its aim, had it not copied the mien^ the walk, the 
dress, the motions of the face of those whom it e^&hibited. 
Now parody is an imitation of this kind ; it is a change 
of seiious to burlesque, by a slight variation of words> 
inflexion of voice, or an imperceptible art of mimicry. 
Parody is to poetry as a mask to a face. As the trag- 
edies of £8chylusf of Sofikocles^ and of Eurijiides^ were 
much in fashion, and were known by memory to the 
people, the parodies u];>on them would naturally strike 
and please when they were accompanied by the grima- 
ces of a good comedian, who mimicked with archness a 
serious character. Such is the malignity of humaa 
nature ; we love to laugh at those whom we esteem 
most, and by this make ourselves some recompense for 
the unwilling homage wliich we pay to merit. The par* 
odies upon these poets made by Aristophanes^ ought to be 
considered rather as encomiums than satires. They 
give us occasion to examine whether the criticisms are 
just or not in themselves ; but what is more impoitant, 
they afford no proof that Eurifddesj or his predecessors 
wanted the esteem of jiristofihanes^ or his age. The 
statues raised to their honour, the respect paid by the 
Athenians to their writings, and the careful preservation 
of those writings themselves, are immortal testimonies in 
their favour, and make it unnecessary for me to stop any 
longer upon so plausible a solution of so frivolous an 
objection. 
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Aeqiiiemiiiir V. The most troublesome difficoltf) «»! 

•die of the 

godi. that which, so far as I know, has not yet been 

cleared to satis&cticHi, is the contemptuous manner in 
which jfristofihanea treats the gods. Though I am per- 
suaded in my own mmd that I have found the true so- 
lution of this question, I am not sure that it will make 
more impression than that of M, Boviriy who contents 
himself with saying) that every thing was allowed ,to 
the comic poets ; and that even atheism was permitted 
to the licentiousness of the stage ; that the Athenians 
applauded all that made them laugh ; and believed that 
Jufdter himself laughed with them at the smart sayings of 
a poet. Mr. Collier^ an Engliahman^ in his remarks upon 
their stage, attempts to prove that Ariatofihanes was an 
open atheist. For my part I am not satisfied with the 
account either of one or the other, and think it better to 
venture a new system, of which I have already dropt 
some hints in this work. The truth is that the Atheni* 
ana ptx)fessed to be great laughers ; always ready for 
merriment on whatever subject. But it cannot be con- 
ceived that Ariatofikanea should, without punishment, 
publish himself an atheist, unless we suppose that atheism 
was the opinion likewise of the spectators, and of tho 
judges Commissioned to examine the plays ; and yet 
this cannot be suspected of those who boasted them^ 
selves the most religious nation, and naturally the most 
superstitious of all Greece. How can we suppose those to 
be atheists, who passed sentence upon Diagoraa^ SocraiCEf 
and Alcibiadea^ for impiety ? These are glaring inconsist- 
encies. To say like M. Bovin, for sake of getting clear 
of the difficulty, that Akibiadesy Sacratea^ and DiagoraB^^ 
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iiUacked religion seriously, and were therefore not allow- 
ed> but that AriatofUumes did it in jest, or was authorized 
bf custom, would be to trifle with the difficulty, and not 
to clear It. Though the Athenians loved merriment, it 
is not likely that if Ariatofihanea had professed atheism, 
they would have spared him more than Socratesj who 
had as much life and pleasantry in his discourses, as 
the poet in his comedies. The pungent raillery of 
ArUto/ihaneay and the fondness of the Atheniana for itf 
are therefore not the true reason why the poet was 
spared when Socrates was condemned. I shall now 
^Ive the question with great brevity. 

The true answer to this question is given by Plutarch 
in his treatise of reading of the poets. Plutarch attempts 
to prove that youth is not to be prohibited the reading 
of the poets ; but to be caudoned against such parts as 
may have bad effects. They are first to be prepossessed 
with this leading principle, that poetry is false and fabu- 
lous. He then enumerates at length the fables which 
Homer and other poets have invented about their deides^ 
and concludes thus ; " When therefore there is found 
in poetical composidons any thing strange and shocking, 
with respect to gods or demigods, or concerning tht 
virtue of any excellent and renowned characters, he that 
should receive these fictions as truth would be corrupted 
by an erroneous opinion y but he that always keeps in his 
mind the fables and allusions, which it is the business of 
poetry to contrive, will not be injured by these stories, 
nor receive any iil impressions upon his thoughts, but 
will be ready to censure himself, if at any time he hap- 
pens to be afraid, lest Mefitune in his rage should split 
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tlie eanli, and % open tke kifeivial regions.^ Some {Uiges 
afterwards, he t^k us,^ That reiigioa is a thing difficok 
of cofnprehen«oii, and above the understuufing of poets ; 
which it is,'* say^ he, ^ necessary to have in mind when 
we i^ad dieir febles.** 

The Pagofis therefore had dieir iaStAeh "^^th they dts- 
. tinguished from their religion ; for no <me can be per- 
suaded that Ovid intended Ms Metamorfihosee as a true 
Tepresentation of the religion of the Romana^ The poels • 
were allowed their imaginations about their gods, as 
things which have no rcc^ard to the piMic worship. 
Upon this principle, I say, as I said before, there wa* 
amongst the Pagane two sorts of religion ; one a poet- 
ical, and a real religion ; one practicsJ, the other theatri- 
cal ; a mythology for the poets, a theology for use. 
They bad fables, and a worship which though founded 
upon fable, was yet very different. 

Diagorasy Socrates^ Plato^ and the philosophers of 
Athens^ with Cicero^ their admirer, and ttie other pre- 
tended wise men of Romej are men by themselves. 
These were the atheists with respect to the ancients. 
We must not therefore look into Plato^ or into Cicero^ 
for the real religion of the Pagansj as distinct from the 
ffifoulous. These two authors involve themselves in the 
clouds, that their opinions may not be discovered. Thf y 
durst not openly attack the real religion ; but destroyed 
it by attacking faWe. 

To distinguish here >vith exactness the agreement or 
difference between fable and religion, is not at present 
tny intention ; it is not easy* to show with exactness 

• See St. Paul ^pon the subject of the Ignoto Deo, 
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what was the Athenian notion of the nature of the gods 
A^hom they worshipped. Plutarch himself tells us, that 
this was a thing very difficult for the philosophers. It 
is sufficient for me that the mythology and theology of 
the andents were different at the bottom ; that the 
names of the gods continued the same ; and that long 
custom gave up one to the caprices of the poets, without 
supposmg the other affected by them. This being once 
settled upon the authority of the ancients themselves, I 
am no longer surprised to see Jupiter^ Minervay Kep,* 
time J BacchtiSj appear upon tiie s»age in the comedy of 
Ariatophanea ; and at the same time receiving incense 
in the temples of Athena, This is, in my opinion, the 
most reasonable account of a thing so obscure ; and I 
am ready to give up my system to any other, by which 
the Atheniana shall be made more consistent with them- 
selves ; those Atheniana who sat laughing at the gods of 
Ariatojihaneay while they condemned Socratea for having 
appeared to despise the gods of his country. 

VI. A word is now to be spoken of thcrbe MimiuA 
Mimii which had some relation to comedy. ^«^""*'^* 
This appellation was by the Greeka and Romana^ ^y- 
en to certain dramatic performances, and to the act- 
ors that played them. The denomination sufficiently 
shows, that their art consisted in imitation and buffi)on- 
cry. Of their works, nothing, or very little, is remain- 
ing ; so that they can only be considered by the help 
of some passages in authors ; from which little is to 
be learned that deserves consideration. I shall ex- 
tract the substance, as I did with respect to the chorus, 
witliout losing time, by defininig ^1 the different species, 

VOL. III. 7 
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or producing all the quotations, \vhich would give the 
reader more trouble than instruction. He that desires 
fuller instructions may read Vosdnsy FaloUj Saumaisesj 
and Gataker^ of whose compilations, however learned, I 
should think it shame to he the author. 

The Mind had their original from comedy, of which 
at its first appearance they made a part ; for their mimic 
actors always played and exhibited grotesque dances in 
the comedies. The jealousy of rivalship afterwards 
broke them off from the comic actors, and made them 
a company by themselves. But to secure their recep- 
tion, they borrowed from comedy all its drollery, wild- 
ness, grossness, and licentiousness. This amusement 
they added to their dances, and they produced what are 
now called farces or burlettas. These farces had not the 
regularity or delicacy of comedies ; they were only a 
succession of single scenes contrived to raise laughter ; 
formed or unravelled without order and without con- 
nection. They had no other end but to make the peo- 
ple laugh. Now and then there might be good senten- 
ces, like the sentences of P. Syrus^ that are yet left us, 
but the ground work was low comedy ; and any thing of 
greater' dignity drops in by chance. We must however 
imagine, that this odd species of the drama rose at 
length to somewhat a higher character, since we are 
told that Plato the philosopher laid the Mimi of So/i/iron 
under his pillow, and they were found there after his 
death. But in general we may say with truth, that it 
$dways discoverect the meanness of its original, like a 
false pretension to nobility, in which the cheat is always 
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discovered through the concealment of fictitious splen* 
dour. 

These Mind were of two sorts, of which the lengtli 
was different) but the purposes the same. The Mimi 
of one species was short ; those of the other long, and 
not quite so grotesque. These two kinds were subdi- 
vided into many species, distinguished by the dresses 
and characters, such as show drunkards, physicians, 
men and women. 

Thus far of the Greeks. The Romana having borrow- 
ed of them the more noble shows of tragedy and com- 
edy, were not content till they had their rhapsodies. 
They had their filamfiedea^ who played with flat soles, 
that they might have the more agility ; and their San- 
nionsj whose head was shaved that they might box the 
better. There is no need of naming here all who had 
a name for these diversions among the Greeks and Ro* 
mam, I have said enough, and perhaps too much of this 
abortion of comedy, wHcli drew^upon itself the confenipe' 
of good men, the censures of the magistrates, and the 
indignation of the fathers of the church.* 

Another set of players were called Pantomimes ; these 
were at least so far pre&i-able to the former, that tliey 
gave no offence to the ears. They spoke only to the 
eyes ; but with such art of expresaon, that without the ut- 
terance of a single word, they represented, as we are told, 
a complete tragedy or comedy in the same manner as 

* It is the licentiousness of the Mind and PantondmeSt against 
which the censure of the Holy Fathers particularly hreaks out, as 
against a thing irregular and indecent, without supposing it muoh- 
sonneoted vith the cause of religion. 
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4umbA!ir/^^ii is exhibited on our theatres. Tiiese^im- 
/ofiume* among the Greeks first mingled singing withthdo* 
dances ; afterwards^ about the time of Uviue jhidromcU9f 
the songs were performed by one part^ and the dances 
by another. Afterwards, in the time of Augustus^ wbeii 
they were sent for to Borne, for the divernons of the 
people) whom he had enslaved, they played comedies 
without songs or vocal utterance ; but by the spnghtU- 
nesS| activity, and efficacy of their gestures ; or, as Si^ 
doniu9 AfiolUnaris expresses it, clauaUfaucHmM^ et loquen' 
te gestuj they not only exhibited thhigs and passions, but 
even the most delicate distinctions of passions, and the 
slightest circumstances of facts. We must not however 
imagine, at least in my opinion, that the Pantomimes did 
literally rcpi^sent regular tragedies or comedies by the 
mere motions of their bodies. We may justly determine, 
notwithstanding all their agility, their repi^esenfations 
would at last be very incomplete ; yet we may suppose, 
ritl! S— rcs-cn, th::t their acdon ^» very lively ; ana 
that the art of imitation went great lengths, since it rais- 
ed the admirati^i of the wisest men, and made tlie peo« 
pie mad with eagerness. Yet when we read that one Hy^ 
iua, the pujHl of one Pyiades^ in the time of Jtigustus^ 
4ivided the applauses of the people with his master, 
when they represented Oedi/iusj or when Juvenal tells 
us, that Bathillus played Leda^ and other things, of the 
same kind, it is not easy to believe that a single man> 
without speaking a word, could exhibit tragedies op 
comedies, and make starts and bounds supply the place 
of vocal articulation. Notwithstanding the obscurity of 
this whole matter, one may kpQw what to ad«nit 9s cQr* 
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Cfeith or hovr &r a representation could be carried by 
dancei posture^ and grimace. Among tbese artificial 
dances, of which we know nothing but the names, there- 
was as- early as the time oi Ariktofihanes some extremely 
Indecent. These were continued in Italy from the time 
^iAuguattUy long after the emperors. It was -a public 
mischief) which contributed in some measure to the de« 
cay and ruin of the Roman empire. To have a duer 
detestation of these licentious entertainments, there is no^ 
need of any recourse to the fathers y the wiser Pagans 
tell us very plainly what they thought of them. I have 
made this mention of the Mtnd and Panfondmes^ only to^ 
show how the most noble of public spectacles were cor* 
rapted and abused, and to amduct the reader to the end 
through every road, and through all the bypaths of hu- 
man wit, from Homer and EechyliiB to our own time. 

VIL That we may conclude this work 'v^andenngsof 
fey applying the principles laid down at the ***f '"f*^ 
beginning, and extend it through the whole, bythandprog:; 
1 desire the reader to recur to that pobt where eairepieieiiui? 
I have represented the human mind as be- ^""^ 
gmning the course of the drama. The chorus was 
first a hymn to BacchuBj pix>duced by accident; art 
brought it to perfection, and delight made it a public 
diversion. Thes/tis made a single actor play before 
the people ; this was the beginning 0/ theatrical shows. 
£9chylu8j taking the idea of the I&admd Odyssey^ anima- 
ted, if I may so express -it, the epib poem, and gave a 
dialogue in place of simple recitadon, puts the whole 
into action^ and sets it before tfte eyes, as if it wi» a-^ 
Z* 
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present and real transaction ; he gives the chorus * ooi 
interest in the scenes, contrives haluts of dignity and the* 
atrical decorations. In a word, he gives both to tragedy ; 
or, more properly, draws it from the hosom oi the epic 
poem. She makes her a^^arance sparkling with graces, 
and displayed such majesty as gedned every heart at the 
first view. Sofihocles coosiders her more nearly with 
the eyes of a critic, and finds that she has something 
still about her rough and swelHng ; he divests her o£ 
her fiilse ornaments, teaches her a more r^ular walk, 
and more fiimiliar dignity. Euripides was of ojunion, tha% 
she ought to receive still more softness and tenderness ;r 
he teaches her the new art of pleasing by simplicity, 
and gives her tlie charms of graceful negligence ; so 
that he makes her stand in suspense, whether she ap« 
pears most to advantage in the dress of Sofikocks spark- 
ling with gems, or in that of EuHfiidet^ which is more 
simple and modest. Both indeed are elegant ; but the 
elegance is of different kinds, between which no judg- 
ment as yet has decided the prize of superiority. 

We can now trace it no ^rther ; its progress among 
the Greeks is out of sight. We must pass at once to the 
time of JluffU8tu4, where ji/iollo and the Muses quitted 
their ancient residence in Greeccy to fix their abode in 
Italy^ But it is vain to ask questions of Melfiomene ^ 
she is obstinately silent, and we only know from strang- 
ers her power amongst the RoTnana. Seneca endeavours 

* Escfnfbtt^ in my opinioo, 88 treU as the other poets hit 
Qimteinporaries, retaiiie(\ the chorus, not merely heeause it was 
the fashion, but because examining tragedy to the bottom^ they 
found it not rational to conceive, that an action great and splendid^ 
like the reTolution of a itate^ eould pass without witnesses. 
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to maloe her speak ; bat tlie gaudy show with which he 
rather loads than adorns her, makes us think that he 
took some phantom of Melfitnnenc for the Muse her- 
self. 

Another flighty equally lu^d with that to Rothcj must 
carry us through thousands of years, from R<mie to 
France, There in the time of Lewis XIV. we see the 
mind trf" man giving birth to tragedy a second time, as if 
the Greek tragedy had been utterly forgot In the 
pbtce of Eechylus^ we have our Rotrou, In ComeiUe we 
have another So/ihoclesj and in Racine a second Eurifi' 
ides. Thus is tragedy raised from her ashes, carried 
to the utmost point of greatness, and so dazzling that she 
prefers herself to herself. Surprised to see herself 
produced e^ain in France in so short a time, and nearly 
in the same manner as before in Greece^ she is disposed 
to believe that her hit is to make a short transition from 
her birth to her perfection, like the goddess that issued 
from the brain o^JufiUer, 

If we look back on the other side to the rise of com- 
edy, we shall see it hatched by Margites from the Odys- 
sey of Horner^ in imitation of her eldest sister ; but we 
see her under the conduct of jtristofthanes become 
licentious and petulant, taking airs to herself which 
the magistrates were obliged to crush. Menander 
reduced her to bounds, taught her at once gaiety 
and politeness, and enabled her to correct vice, with- 
. out shocking the oifenders. Plautus^ among the RO'- 
mansy to whom we must now pass, luiited the earlier 
and the later comedy, and joined buffoonery with deli- 
cacy. TWence^ who was better instructed, received 
comedy from Menander^ and surpassed his original, as 
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he endeavoured to copy it. And lastly) Mo&ere t«odfic- 
ed a new species of comedy, which must be i^ced in a 
class by itself, in opposition to that of Ariatofihane4y 
whose manner is likewise peculiar to himself. 

But such b the weakness of the human nmid, that 
when we review the successions of the drama a third 
time, we find geaius &lling from its height* forgetting 
itself, and led astray by the love of novelty, and the de- 
sire of stiiking out new paths. Tragedy degenerated in 
Greece from the time of ArUtotlcy and in Rome after 
AuguatiLa. At Rome and Jithena comedy produced 
jy&ndj pantomimes, burlettas, tricks, and &rces, for the 
sake of variety ; such is the character, and such the 
madness of the mind of man. It is satisfied with having 
made great conquests, and gives them up to attempt 
•thers, which are far from answering its expectation, and 
enly enables it to discover its own folly, weakness, and 
deviations. But why ishould we be tired wkh standing 
still at the true point of perfection, when it is attained I 
If eloquence be wearied, and forgets herself a while, 
^yet she soon returns to her former .point ; so will It 
happen to our theatres if the French Muses will keep 
the Greek models in their view, and not look with 
disdain upon a stage whose mother is nature, whose 
soul is passion, and whose art is simplicity ; a stage, 
which, to speak the truth, does |iot perhaps equal ours 
in splendour and elevation, but which excels it in sim« 
plicity and propriety, and equals it at least in the con- 
duct and direction of those passions which may proper- 
ly affect an honest man and a christian. 

For my part, I shall think myself well recompensed 
for my labour, and shall attain the end which I had in 
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udme, if I shall in some little measure revive in the minds 
of those "^ho purpose to run the round of polite litera- 
ture, not an immoderate and blind reverence, but a true 
taste of andqiiity ; such a taste as both feeds and polish^ 
es the mind, and enriches it by enabling it to appropri- 
ate the wealth of foreigners, and to exert its natural fer- 
tility in exquisite productions ! such a taste as gave the 
Bacineay the Molieresj the Boileaus^ the Fontaines^ the 
Patru9y the Peleaaonsy and many other great geniuses of 
the last age, all that they were, and all that they will 
always be ; such a taste as puts the seal of immortality to 
those works in which it is discovered ; a taste so necessary, 
that without it we may be certain that the greatest powers 
of nature will long continue in a state below themselves ; 
for no man ought to allow himself to be flattered or se- 
duced by the example of some men of genius, who have 
rather appeared to despise this taste than to despise it in 
reality. It is true that excellent originals have given 

«k^«*oasAn. writKniil' nnv fufili- rS fKAiv own. tr) VerV ba d 

copies. No man ought severely to ape either the an- 
dents or the modems ; but if it was necessary to run 
into an extreme of one side or the other, which is never 
done by a judicious and well directed mind, it would be 
#better for a wit, as for a painter, to enrich himself by 
what he can take from the ancients, than to grow poor 
by taking all from his own stock ; or openly to affect an 
imitation of those modems whose more fertile genius 
has produced beauties peculiar to themselves, and which 
themselves only can display with grace ; beauties of 
that peculiar kind, that they are not fit to be imitated by 
others ; though in those who first invented them they 
may be justly esteemed, and in them only. 
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A Complete Systemof Astronomical Chronology, unfold- 
ing the Scriptures, fiy John Kennedy, Reetor of Bradlejy 
in Derbyshire. 4to. 1762. 

TO THE KING. 
SIR, 

JH AVING by long labour, and diligent inquiry, endeav* 
oured to illustrate and establish the chronology of the 
Bible, I hope to be pardoned the ambition of inscribing 
xny work to your majesty. 

An age of war is not often an age of learning ; the 
tumult and anxiety of military preparations seldom leave 
attention vacant to the silent progress of study, and the 
placid conquests of investigation j yet, surely-, a vindica* 
tion of the inspired writers can never be unseasonably 
offered to the Defender of the Faith, nor can it 
ever be improper to promote that religion without 
which all other blessings are snares of destruction, with- 
out which armies cannot make us safe, nor victories 
make us happy. 

I am Bir from imagining that my testimony can add 
£diy thing to the honours of your majest)', to the splen« 
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dour of a reign crowned with triumphs, to the beau|f 
of a life dignified by virtue. I can only wish that ycfor 
reign may long continue such as it has begun, and that 
the etulgence of your example may spread its light 
through distant ages, till it shall be the highest praise of 
any future monarch, that he exhibits some resemblance 
ef George the Third. 

I am, Sir, 
Your majesty's, 8cc. 

JOHN KENNEDY. 



London and Westminster Improvep. 
Iltustrated by Plans. 4to. 1766. 

TO THE KING. 
SI H, 

The patronage of works which have a tendency to- 
wards advancing the hapjuness of mankind, naturally be- 
longs to great princes ; and public good, in which pub- 
lic elegance is comprised, has ever been the object of 
your majesty's regard. 

In the following pages your majesty, I flatter myself, 
will find, that I have endeavoured at extensive and gen- 
eral usefulness. Knowing, therefore, your majesty's 
early attention to the polite arts, and more particular 
affection for the study of architecture, I was encouraged 
to hope that the work which I now presume to lay be* 
fore your majesty, might be thought not unworthy your 
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royal fifvour ; and that the protection which your majeS'' 
ty always afibrds to those who mean well) may be e^K- 
^nded to, 

Sir, 
Your majesty's 
most dutiful subject, 
and most obedient 
and most humble servant^ 
JOHN GWYNN. 



AsAMs's Trkatiss on the Globsi. 176T. 

TO THE KlXa 
SIR, 

It is the privilege of real greatness not to be afraid of 
diminution by condescending to the notice of little things; 
and I therefore can boldly solicit the patronage of your 
majesty to the humble labours by which I have endeav- 
oured to improve the instruments of science, and make 
the globes on winch the earth and sky are delineated 
less defective in their construction, and less difficult in 
their use. 

Geography i;i in a peculiar manner the science, of 
princes. When a private student revolves the terraque- 
ous globe, he beholds a succession of countries in which 
he has no more interest than in the imaginary regions of 
Jupiter and Saturn. But your majesty must contemplate 
the scientific picture with other sentiments^ and consider^ 
as oceans and continents are roSiogbftfiMre. you, how large 

VOL. in. 8 
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a pan of mankind is now waiting on your determinationsy 
and may receive benefits or sufTer evilsy as your influence 
is extended or withdrawn. 

The provinces which your majesty's arms have added 
to your dominions, make no inconsiderable part of the 
orb allotted to human beings. Your power is acknow- 
ledged by nations whose names we know not yet how to 
write, and whose boundaries we cannot yet describe. But 
your majesty's lenity and beneficence gives us reason 
to expect the time, when science shall be advanced by 
the diffusion of happiness ; when the deserts of America 
shall become pervious and safe ; when those who are 
now restrained by fear shall be attracted by reverence ; 
and multitudes who now range the woods for prey, and 
live at the mercy of winds and seasons, shall by the pater- 
nal care of your majesty, enjoy the plenty of cultivated 
lands, the pleasures of society, the security of law, and 
the light of revelation. 

I am, sir. 
Your majesty's most humble, most obedient, 
and most dutiful subject and servant, 

GEORGE ADAMS 



Bishop Zachart Pearce's Posthumous Works, two 
vols. 4to Published by the Rev. Mr. Derby, 1772. 

TO THE JONG. 
STR> 

I PRESUME to lay before your majesty the lastlabouff 
of a learned bishop, who died in the toils and "duties of 
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koA caDing. He is now beyond the reach of all earthly 
fionours and reAvards ; and only the hope of inciting oth- 
ers to imitate him, makes it now fit to be rememberedf 
that he enjoyed in his life the favour of your majesty. 

The tumultuary life of princes seldom permits them 
to survey the wide extent of national interest, without 
losing sight of private merit ; to exhibit qualities which 
maybe imitated by the highest and the humblest of 
mankind ; and to be at once amiable and great. 

Such characters if now and then they appear in histo- 
ry, are contemplated with admiration. May it be the 
ambition of all your subjects to make haste with their 
tribute of reverence ; and as posterity may learn from 
your majesty how kings should live, may they learn, 
likewise ^m your people how they should be hon- 
oured. 

I am. 
May it please your majesty, 
with the most profound respect^ 
Your majesty^s 
most dutiful and devoted 
subject and servant. 



liooj^s Translation of Tasso's JEausALSM 
Delivered. 1763 

to the ckueen. 

MADAM, 

To approach the high and the illustrious has been in 
<U ages the privilege of poets ; and though translations 
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caimot justlf elAim the same honour, yet they fiaturaUy 
(Mom their authors as attendanu ; and I hope that in 
vetum for having enabled Tasso to diffuse hb &ni^ 
through the British dominions, I may be introduced by 
^ him to the presence of your majesty. 

Tasso has a peculiar claim to your majesty's fiivour, 
as follower and panegyrist of the house of Este, which has 
•ne common ancestor with the house of Hanover ; and 
in reviewing his life it is not easy to forbear a wUh that 
he had lived in a happier time, when he mig^t among 
the descendants of that illustrious family have iound a 
more lihecal and potent patronage. 

I cannot but observe, madam, haw unequally reward 
is proportioned to merit, when i reflect ,that the hap- 
juness wi>ich was withheld from Tasso is reserved 
for me ; and that the poem which once hardly procured 
to its author the countenance of the princes of Ferrara, 
has attracted to its translator the £avDurable notice of a 
British Queen. 

Had this been the &te of Tasso, he would have been 
able to have celebrated the condescension of your noajesty 
in. nobler language, but could not have felt it with more 
ardent gratitude, than. 

Madam, 
Your majesty^s 

most £Edthful and devoted sei*vaot. 
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Dr. Jamss's Mkoicxnal DictioxARY, 3 vols, folio. 

1743. 

TO DR. MEAD. 

SIR, 

That the Medicinal Dictionaiy is dedicated to you, 
is to be imputed only to your reputation for superior »kill 
in those sciences whiph I have endeavoured to explain 
and facilitate ; and you are, therefore, to consider this 
address, if it be agreeable to y«u, as one of the rewards 
'^f merit ; and if otherwise^ as one of the inconveniences 
of eminence. 

However you shall receive it, my design cannot be 
disappointed ; ^cause this public appeal to your judg- 
ment will show that I do not found my hopes of appro- 
bation upon the ignorance of my readers, and that I 
fear his censure least, whose knowledge is moat ex* 
tensive. 

I am, sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 

R. JAMES. 



The Female Quixote. By Mr*. Lemi^o^i:. 1752. 

TO THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF BODDLESSX. 
MY JLORD» 

Such is the power of interest over almost every 
Bund, that no one is long without arguments to prove 
8* 
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any position which is ardently wished to be true, or to 
justify any measures which are dictated by inclination* 

By this subtil sophistry of desire, I have been per- 
iuaded to h&pe tliat this book may, without impropriety, 
be inscribed to your lordship ; but am not certsun that 
my reasons will have the same force upon other under- 



The dread which a writer feels of the public censure ; 
the still greater dread of neglect ; and the eager wish 
for support and protection, which is impressed by the 
consciousness of imbecility, are unknown to those who 
have never adventured into the world ; and i am afraid, 
my lord, equally unknown to those who have always found 
the world ready to applaud them. 

*Tis therefore not unlikely that the dfesign of this ad- 
dress may be mistaken, and the effects of my fear imput- 
ed to vanity. They who see your lordship's name pre- 
ixed to my performance will rather condemn my pre- 
sumption than compassionate my anxiety. 

But whatever be supposed my motive, the praise of 
judgment cannot be denied me ; for, to whom can timid- 
ity so properly fly for shelter, as to him who has been 
so long distinguished for candour and humanity ? How 
ean vanity be so completely gratified as by the allowed 
patronage of him, whose judgment has so long given a 
standard to the national taste ? Or by what other means 
could I so powerfully suppress all exposition, but that of 
envy, as by declaring myself, 

My lord. 

Your lordship's obliged and 
most obedient servant, 

THE AUTHOR. 
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Srakspbarb niustrated; or, The Novels and Histories 
on wkieh the Plays of Shakspeare are founded -, collected 
and translated from the original authors. With Critical Re- 
marks. By the Author of the Female Quixote. 1758. 

TO THE RIGHT HON. JOHN, EARL OF ORRERY. 
MY LORD, 

I HAYK no Other pretence to the honour of a patron- 
age so illustrious as that of your lordship, than the meiit 
©f attempting what has by some unaccountable neglect 
lieen hitherto omitted, though absolutely necessary to t 
perfect knowledge of the abilities of Shakspeare. 

Among the powers that most conduce to constitute a 
poet, the first and most valuable is invention ; the high- 
est seems to be that which is able to produce a series of 
events. It is easy when the thread of a story is once 
drawn, to diversify it with variety of colours ; and when a 
train of action is presented to the mind, a littl^ acquaint- 
ance with life will supply circumstances and reflections, 
and a little knowledge of books furnish parallels and il- 
lustrations. To tell over again a story that has been told 
already, and to tell it better than the first author, is no 
rare qualification ; but to strike out the first hints of a 
Bew fable j hence to introduce a set of characters so di* 
versified in their several passions and interests, that 
from the clashing of this variety may result many neces- 
sary incidents ; to make these incidents surprising, and 
yet natural, so as to delight the imagination without 
shocking the judgment of a reader ; and finally to wind 
up the whole in a pleasing catastrophe, produced by 
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those very means which seem most likely to oppose and 
prevent it, is the utmost effort of the human mind. 

To discover how few of those writers^ who profess to 
recount imaginary adventuresy have been abie to produce* 
any thing by their own imagination, would require too 
much of that time which your lordship employs in no- 
bler studies. Of all the novels and romances that wit or 
idleness, vanity or indigence, have pushed into the world, 
there are very few of which the end cemnot be conjec- 
tured from the beginning ; or where the authors have 
done more than to transpose the incidents of other tale% 
or strip the circumstances from one event for the deeo- 
ration of another. 

In the examination of a poet's character, it is there- 
fore first to be inquired what degree of invention has bera 
exerted by him. With this view I have very dUigently 
read the works of Shakspeare, and now presume to lay 
the result of my researches before your lordship^ befisre 
tliat judge whom Pliny hirosself would have wished for 
his assessor to hear a literary cause. 

How much the translation- of the following iioii«ls will 
add to the reputation of Shakspeafe, or take away from 
it, you, my lord, and men learned and camMd like you, if 
any such can be found, must now determine. Soaae 
danger, I am informed there is, lest his admirers should 
think him injured by this attempt, and clamour as at the 
diminution of the honour of that nati<»i which boasts 
itself the parent of so great a poet. 

Thai no such enemies may arise against me, though 
I am unwilling to believe it, I am for from being too 
eonfidentx for who can fix bounds to bigotry and felly ' 
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My sex^ my age^ have not given me many opportunities 
of mingling in the world ; there may be in it many a 
ftpecies of absurdity which I have never seeui and among 
them such vanilv as pleases itself with false praise be- 
stowed on another, and such superstition as worship 
idols, without supposing them to be gods. 

But the truth is, that a very small part of the reputa- 
tion of this mighty genius depends upon the naked plot 
or story of his plays. He lived in an age when the 
books of chivaliy were yet poptlar, and when therefore 
the itunds of his auditors were not accustomed to bal-> 
ance probabilities, or to examine nicely the proportion 
between causes and effects. It was sufficient to recom* 
mend a story, that it was far removed from common 
life, that its changes were frequent, and its close pa« 
the^. 

This disposition of the age concurred so happily 
with the imagination of Shakspeare, that he had no de- 
sire to reform it ; and indeed to this he was indebted 
lor the licentious variety, by which he made liis plays 
ixu>re ^itertaining than those of any other author. 

He had looked with great attention on the scenes of 
nature ; but his chief skill was in human actions, pas- 
sions and habits ; he was therefore delighted with such 
tales as afforded numerous incidents, and exhibited many 
characters in many changes of situation. The charac- 
ters are so cbpknisly diversified, aiSd some of them so 
justly pursued, that his works may be considered as a 
laap of life, a fsdthful miniature of human transactions ; / 
and he that has read Shakspeai*e with attention will per« I I 
baps find little new in the crowded world. / ' 
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Among his other excellences it ought to be remaik- 
ed, because it has hitherto been unnoticed, that his heroes 
mre merij that the love and hatred, the hopes and fears of 
his chief personages are such as are common to other 
human beings, and not like those which later times have 
exhibited, peculiar to phantoms that strut upon the 
stage. 

It is not perhaps very necessary to inquire whether 
the vehicle of so much delight and mstruction be a story 
probable or unlikely, iiltive or foreign. Shakspeare's 
excellence is not the fiction of a tale, but the representa^ 
tion of life ; and his reputation is therefore safe, till 
human nature shall be changed. Nor can he, who has 
so many just claims to praise, suffer by losing that 
which ignorant admiration has unreasonably given him. 
To calumniate the dead is baseness, and to flatter them 
is surely folly. 

From flattery, my lord, either of the dead or the living, 
I wish to be clear, and have therefore solicited the coun- 
tenance of a patron, whom, if I knew how to praise him^ 
I could praise with truth, and have the world on my 
dde ; whose candour and humanity are universally ac- 
knowledged, and whose judgment perhaps was then first 
to be doubted, when he condescended to admit this ad^ 

dress from. 

My lord, 

Your lordship's most obliged 

t and most obedient humble servant, 

THE AUTHOR 
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Patwe's Introduction to the Game of Draughts. 
1756. 

"XY> THE RIGHT BON. WILLIAM HENRT, EARL OF ROCHfORD, &e. 
MY LORDj 

AVhen I take the liberty of addressing to your lord- 
ship) A Treatise on the Game of Draughts^ I easily fore- 
see that I shall be in danger of suffering ridicule on one 
party while I am gaining honour on the other, and that 
many who may envy me the distinction of approaching 
you, will deride the present I presume to offer. 

Had I considered this little volume as Having no pur- 
pose beyond that of teaching a game, I should indeed 
liave left it to take its fate without a patron. Triflers 
xnay find or make any thing a trifle ; but since it is the 
great characteristic of a wise man to see events in their 
causes, to obviate consequences, and ascertain contin- 
gences, your lordship will think nothing a trifle by 
which the mind is inured to caution, foresight, and cir- 
cumspection. The same skill, and often the same de- 
gpree of skill, is exerted in great and little things, and 
your lordship may sometimes exercise, on a harmless 
game, those abilities which have been so happily em- 
ployed in the service of your country. 
I am, my lord, 
Your lordship's most obliged, most obedient' 
and most humble servant, 

WILLIAM PAYNE. 
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The EvANGBLicAi; History of Jesus Ch&ist hartnof 
nized, explained, and illustrated. 2 vols. 8to. 1758. 

ID THS lords spiritual AMD TBMFCilAL, AVD ' OUMDMS JV 
PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 

That we are fallen upon an age in which corrup- 
tioa h barely not umversal) is universally confessed. 
Venality sculks no looger in the dark, hut snatches the 
bribe in public ; and prostitution issues forth without 
shame) glittering with the ornaments of successful wick- 
edness. Rapine preys on the public without opposition, 
, and perjury betrays it without inquiry. Irreligion i& not 
only avowed but boasted ; and the pestilence that used 
to walk in darkness, is now destroying at noon day. 

Shall this be the state of the English nation, and shall 
her lawgivers behold it without regard? Must the 
torrent continue to roil on till it shall sweep us into the 
gulf of perdition ? Surely there will come a time when 
the careless shall be frighted, and the sluggish shall be - 
roused ; when every passion shall be put upon the guard 
by the dread of genei^al depravity ; when he who laughs 
at wickedness in his companion, shall start from it in his 
child ; when the man who fears not for his soul, shall 
tremble>for his possessions ; when it shall be discovered 
that religion only can secure the rich from robbery, and 
the poor from oppression ; can defend the state from 
treachery, and the throne from assassination. 

if this time be ever to come, let it come quickly ; a 
few years longer, and perhaps all endeavours will be vain. 
We may be swallowed by an earthquake, we may be de- 
livered to our enemies, or abandoned to that discord 
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which must inevitably prevail amoiig men that have 
lost all sens^- of divine superintendence, and have no 
higher motive of action or forbearance, than present 
q>]n]0n of present interest. 

It is the duty of private men to supplicate and pro- 
pose ; it is yours to hear and to do right Let religion 
be once more restored, and the nation shall once more 
be great and happy. This c<msequence is not far dis- 
tant ; that nation must always be powerful where eveiy 
man performs his duty ; and every man will perform 
his duty that considers himself as a being whose con- 
dition is to be settled to all eternity by the laws of ChrUu 

The only doctrine by which man can be made toUe 
unto salvation^ is the will of God, revealed in the books of 
the old and the new Testament. 

To study the scriptures, therefore, according to his 
abilities and attainments, is every man's duty, _and to fa- 
cilitate that study to those whom nature hath made weak, 
or education has left ignorant, or indispensable cares de- 
tain from regular processes of inquiry, is the business of 
those who have been blessed with abilities and leam>> 
hg, and are appointed the instructors of the lower classes 
of men, by that common father, who distributes to all 
'created beings their qualifications and employments ; 
who has allotted some to the labour of the hand, and 
some to the exercise of the mind ; has commanded 
some to teach, and others to learn ; has prescribed to 
some • he patience of instruction, and to others the meek- 
ness of obedience. 

By what methods the unenlightehed and ignorant may 
be made proper readers of the word of God, has been 

YOLk III. 9 
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long and diligently considered. Commentaries of all 
kinds have indeed been copiously produced ; but there 
still remain multitudes to vhom the labours of the 
learned are of little use, for whom expositions require 
an expositor. To those, indeed, who read the divine 
books without vain curiosity, or a desire to be wise be- 
yond their powers, it will always be easy to discern the 
strait path, to find the words of everlasting life. But 
such is the condition of our nature, that we are always 
attempting what is difficult to perform ; he who reads 
the scripture to gain goodness, is desirous likewise to 
gain knowledge, and by his impatience of ignorance, 
falls into error. 

This danger has appeared to thfc doctors of the Rom- 
ish church, so much to be feared, and so difBcult to be 
escaped, that they have snatched the bible out of the 
hands of the people, and confined the liberty of perusing 
it to those whom literature has previously qualified. 
•By this expedient they have formed a kind of uniformity^ 
I am afndd too much like that of colours in the dark ; 
but they have certainly usurped a power which God has 
never given them, and precluded ^reat numbers from 
the highest spiritual consolation. 

I know not whether this prohibation has not brought 
upon them an evilwhich they themselves have not discov*- 
ered. It is granted^ I believe, by the Romanists them- 
selves, that the best commentaries on the bible have 
been the works of Protestants. I know not, indeed, 
whether, since the celebrated paraphrase of Erasmus, 
any scholar has appeared among them, whose works are 
much valued, even in his own communion. Why h«^^ 
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those who excel in every other kind of knowledge* to 
whom the world owes much of the increase of light 
which has shone upon these latter ages, Jaiiled, and fiiiled 
only when they have attempted to explain the scriptures 
6f God ? Why, but because they are in the church less 
read and less examined, because they have anotherrule 
of deciding controversies, and instituting laws. 

Of the bible some of the books are prophetical, 
some doctrinal and liistorical, as the gospels, of which we 
have in the subsequent pages attempted an illustration. 
The books of the. evangelists contain an account of the 
life of our blessed Saviour, more particularly of the 
years of his ministry, interspersed with his precepts, 
doctrines, and predictions. Each of these histories con- 
tain &cts and dictates related likewise in the rest, that 
the truth might be established by concurrence of testis \ 

mony ; aiid each has likewise facts and dictates whicK 
the rest omit, to prove that they were wrote without 
communication. 

These writers not affecting the exacmess of chrp- 
aologers, and relating various events of the same life, or 
the same events with various circumstances, have some 
dif&culties to him who, without the help of many books, 
desires to collect a series of the acts and precepts of Jesus 
Christ ; fully to know his life, whose example was given 
for our imitation ; fully to understand his precepts, which 
it is sure destruction to disobey. 

In this work, therefore, an attempt has been made, by 
the help of harmonists and expositors, to reduce the four 
gospels into one series of narration, to form a complete 
history out of the different narratives of the evangelistft^ 
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\3f ioserting eveiy event in the order of time^ and cor- 
recting every precept of life and doctrine^ with the oc-' 
oasion on which it was delivered ; showing as far as 
history or the knowledge of ancient custom can inform 
us, the reason and propriety of every action ; and ex- 
plaining, or endeavouring to explain, every precept and 
declaration in its true meaning. 

Let it not be hastily concluded, that we intend to tub* 
stitute this book for the gospels, or to obtrude our own 
expositions as the oracles of God. We recommend to 
the unlearned reader.to consult us when he finds any 
difficulty, as men who have laboured not to deceive our- 
selves, and who are without any temptation to deceive 
him ; but, as men, however, that, while they mean best 
may be mistaken. Let him be careful, therefore, to 
distinguish what we cite from the gospels, from what we 
offer as our own ; he will find many difficulties removed ; 
and if some yet remain, let him remember that God is in 
heaven and we ufion earthy that our thoughts are not 
God^a thoughts^ and that the great cure of doubt is an 
humble mind. 



Angell's Stenography, or Shorthand Improved. 
1758. 

to the most noble CHARLES, DUKE OF RICHMOND, LENKOX, 
AUBIGNY, &c. 

May it please your Grace> 

The improvement of arts and sciences > has always 
been esteemed laudable ; and in proportion to their util* 
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ity and advantage to mankind, they have generally gsdned 
the patronage of persons the most distinguished for birth, 
learning, and reputation in the world. This is an art un- 
doubtedly of public utility, and which has been cultivated 
by persons of distinguished abilities, as will appear from 
its history. But as most of their systems have been de- 
fective, clogged with a multiplicity of rules, and per- 
plexed by arbitrary, intricate, and impracticable schemes, 
I have endeavoured to rectify their defects, to adapt it to 
all capacities, on^ render it of general, lasting, and ex* 
tensive benefit. How this is effected, the following plates 
will sufficiently explain, to which I have prefixed a suit- 
able introduction, and a concise and impartial history of 
the origin and progressive improvement of this art. And 
as I have submitted the whole to the inspection of accu- 
rate judges, whose approbation I am honoured with, I 
most humbly crave leave to publish it to the world under 
your grace's patronage ; not merely on account of your 
great dignity and high rank in life, though these receive 
a lustre from your grace's humanity, but also from a 
knowledge of your grace's disposition to encourage every 
useful art, and favour all true promoters of science. That 
your grace may long live the friend of leaiTiing,the guard- 
ian of liberty, and the patron of virtue, and then transmit 
your name with the highest honour and esteem to latest 
posterity, is the ardent wish of 

Your grace's most humble, &c.* 

* ThiB is the dedication mentioned by Dr. Johnson himself in 
BoswelVsUife, vol. ii. 226. I should not else have suspected what 
lias so little nf his manner. C , 

9* 
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Baketti's Dictionary of the English and Italian 
LAnouagbs. 2 vols. 4tQ. 1760. 

To his Ezeellenej Dow Felix, Marquis of Abreu and Ber- 
TO DANG, Ambassador Extraordinary and PlenipoteDtUir 
from his Catholic Majesty to the King of Great Britain. 

MY LORD, 

That acuteness of penetration into characters apd 
designs, and th&t nice discernment of human passioDs^ 
and practices which have raised you to your present 
height of station and dignity of employment) have loDg 
shown you that dedicatory addresses are written for the 
sake of the author more frequently than of the patron ; 
and though they profess only reverence and zeal^ are 
commonly dictated by interest or vanity. 

I shall therefore, not endeavour to conceal my mo- 
y tives, but confess that the Italian Dictionary is dedicated 
to your excellency, that I might gratify my vanity, by 
making it known, that in a country where I am a stran- 
ger, I have been able, without any external recommen- 
dation, to obtain the notice and countenance of a noble- 
man so eminent for knowledge and aluiity,' that in his 
twenty third year he was sent as plenipotentiary to su- 
perintend, at Ai:ii: la Chapelle, the interests of a nadon 
remarkable above all others for gravity and prudence i 
and who at an age, when very few are admitted to pub- 
lic trust, transacts the most important affairs between 
two of the greatest monarchs of the world. 

If I could attribute to my own merits the &vourf 
which your excellency every day ccmfers upon me, I 
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Icnow not how much my pride might be iofiamed ; but 
wheo I observe the extensive benevolence and, bound- 
less liberality by which all who have the honour to ap- 
proach you, are dismissed more happy than they come, 
I am afraid of raising my own value, since I dare not as* 
cribe it so much to my power of pleasing as your will- 
ingness to be pleased. 

Yet as every man is inclined to flatter himself^ I am 
desirous to hope that I am not admitted to greater inti- 
macy than others without some qualifications for so ad- 
vantageous a distinction, and shall think it my duty to 
justify, by constant respect and sincerity, the &vours 
which you have been pleased to show me. 
I am, my 1<»y1, 

Your excellency's most humble 
and most obedient servant, 
J. BARETTL 

London, 
Jan. 12, lf60. 



The English Works of Roger Ascham, edited by 
James Bennet. 4to. 1767. 

To the Right Hon. Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of 
Shaftesbury, Baron Ashley, Lord Lieutenant and Gustos 
3Rotttloruin of Dorse tshxjie, r. r. &. 

MY LORD, 

Haying endeavoured, by an elegant and useful edi- 
tion, to recover the esteem of the public to an author 
undeservedly neglected, the only care \?hich I now owe 
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travel there in the pursuit of truth, whom they always 
expect to find in one simple form, free from the dis- 
l^uises of dress and ornament ; and, as they travel with 
laborious step and a fixed eye, they are content to sto|> 
when the shades of night darken the prospect, and pa- 
tiently wait the radiance of a new morning, to lead thei|:i' 
forward in the path they have chosen, which, however 
thorny, or however steep, is severely preferred to the 
most pleasing excursions that bring them no nearer to 
the object of their search. The plea, tlierefore, that 
nature is exhausted, and that nothing is left to gratify the 
mind, but different combinations of the same ideas, when 
urged as a reason for multiplying unnecessary labours 
among the sons of science, is not so readily admitted ; 
the understanding when in possession of truth, is satis- 
fied with the simple acquisition ; and not, like fancy, 
inclined to wander after new pleasures in the diversifi- 
cation of objects already known, which, perhaps may 
lead to en'or. 

But notwithstanding this general disinclination to ac- 
cumulate labours for the sake of that pleasure which 
arises merely from difierent modes of investigating 
truth, yet, as the mines of science have been diligently 
opened, and their treasures widely diffused, there may 
be parts chosen, which, by a proper combination and 
arrangement, may contribute not only to entertainment 
but use, like the rays of the sun, collected in^ a concave 
mirror, to serve particular purposes of light and^ heat. 

The power of arithmetical numbers has beeh tried to 
a vast extent, and variously applied to the improvement 
both of business and science. In particular, so many 
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oalculatioas have been made with respect to the value 
and use of money, that some serve only for speculation 
and amusement ; and there is great oppprtimity for se* 
lecting a few that are peculiarly adapted to common busi- 
ness, and the daily interchanges of property among men. 
'i.hose which happen in the public funds are, at this time, 
the tnost frequent and numerous ; and to answer 
the purposes of that business, in some degree, more 
perfectly than has hitherto been done, the following 
tables are published. What that degree of perfection 
above other tables of the same kind may be, is a mattery 
not of opinion and taste, in which many might vary, but 
of accuracy and usefulness, with respect to which most 
will agree. The approbation they meet with will, there- 
fore, depend upon the experience of those for whom" 
they were principally designed, the proprietors of the 
public funds, and the brokers who transact the business 
of the funds, to whose patronage they are cheerfully 
committed. 

Among the brokers of stocks are men of great honour 
and probity, who are candid and open in all their trans- 
actions, and incapable of mean and selfish purposes ; 
and it is to be lamented, that a market of such impor- 
tance as the present state of this nation has made theirs, 
should be brought into any discredit by the intrusion of 
bad men, who, instead of serving their country, and pro- 
curing an honest subsistence in the army or the fleet, 
endeavour to maintsdil luxunous tables, and splendid 
equipages, by sporting with the public credit. 

It is not long since the evil of stock jobbing was risen 
to such an enormous height, as to threaten great injury 
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to every actual proprietor ; particularly to many widows 
and orpfaansy who being bound to depend upon the funds 
for their whole subsistence) could not possibly retreat 
from the approaching danger. But this evil, after many 
unsuccessful attempts of the legislature to conquer it, 
waS) like many other^ at length subdued by its own vio- 
lence ; and the reputable stock brokers seem now to have 
it in their power efiectually to prevent its return, by not 
suffering the most distant approaches of it to take foot- 
ing in their own practice, and by opposing every efiTort 
made for its recovery by the desperate sons of fortune, 
who, not having the courage of highwaymen, take 
'Change Alley rather than the road, because though 
m^ore injurious than highwaymen, they are less in dan- 
ger of punishment by the loss either of liberty or life. 

With respect to the other patrons to whose encour- 
agement these tables have been recommended, the pro- 
prietors of the public funds, who are busy in the im-. 
provement of their foitunes, it b sufficient to say, that 
no motive can sanctify the accumulation of wealth, but 
an ardent desire to make the most honourable and virtu- 
ous use of it, by contributing to the support of good gov* 
emment, the increase of arts and industry, the rewards 
of genius and virtue, and the relief of wretchedness and 
want. 

What Good, %hat Tnle, what Fit we jusUy call. 

Let this be all our care, for this is All ; 

To lay this Treasure up, and hoard with haste^ 

What ev'ry day will want» and most the Uut, 

This done, the poorest can no wants endure ; 

And this not done> the richest mutt be poon Pol's i 
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Numb. 34. Saturday, March 8, 1753. * 

JBda totiea optaia exegit gloria panas. Ju v. 
Such fsite pursues the Totaries of praise. 

TO THE ADVENTURER. 

«iR, Fleetprison, Feb. 24. 

A O a benevolent disposition, every state of life will 
afford some opportunities of contnbuting to the wel&re 
x>f mankind. Opulence and splendour are enabled to 
dbpel the cloud of adversity, to dry up the tears of the 
widow and the orphan, and to increase the felicity of all 
around them ; their example will animate virtue, and 
retard the progress of vice. And .even indigence and 
obscurity, <iiough without power to confer happinessy 
may at least prevent misery, and apprise those who are 

•Five of these papers, Nos. 39, 67, 74, 81, and 188, are now 
restored to this edition of Dr. Johnson's works. They have hith- 
erto been omitted probably owing to Sir John Hawkins having 
made use of some incorrect eopy of the Adventurer from whence 
he seleisted what were written by Br. Johnson. Mr. Bos well's 
•account of this paper is in many respects erroneous. See Brxt* 
ISH Essayists, Preface to the Adventurer, p. 30-*35. 
VOL. III. 10 
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blinded by their passions, that they are on the brink of 
irremediable calamity. 

Pleased, therefore, with the thought of recovering oth- 
ers from that folly which has imbittered my own days, 
I have presumed to address the Adventurer^ from the 
dreary mansions of wretchedness and despair, of which 
the gates are so wonderfully constructed, as to fiy open 
for the reception of strangers, though they are impervi- 
ous as a_rock of adamant to such as are within them ; 

.........JVzci&V detcennu Avend s 

J\''octe8 atque dies patet atrijanua Ditis ; 

Sed revocare gradum, svperatgue eviadere ad avrcu, 

Hoc opus hie labor est, Vibg. 

The gates of hell are open night and day ; 

Smooth the descent, and easy is the way ; 

But to return and Tiew the cheerful skies ; 

In this tlie task and mighty labour lies. D&YDEif. 

Suffer me to acquaint you, sir, that I have glittered 
at the ball, and sparkled in the circle ; that 1 have had 
the happiness to be the unknown favourite of. an un- 
known lady at the masquerade, have been tlie delight of 
tables of the first fashion, and the envy of my brother 
beaux ; and to descend a little lower, it is, I believe, 
still remembered, that Messrs. Velours and d^Eapagne 
$tahd indebted for a great part of their present influence 
at Guildhall, to the elegance of my shape, and the 
graceful freedom of my cairiage. 
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.^...... Sed qua praclara et prospera tanti, 

Ut rebus he Us par ait mensura malorum / Juv. 

See the wild purchase of thehoM and vain. 
Where every bliss is bought with equal jmin ! 

As I entered into the world very young, with an ele- 
gant person and a large esta^, it was not long before I 
disentangled myself from the sh^^cklas of religion ; for J 
was detennined to the pursuit of pleasure, which accord- 
ing to my notions consisted in the unrestrained and un- 
limited gratifications of every passion and every appetite ;. 
and as this could not be obtained under the frowns of a 
perpetual dictator, I considered religion as my enemy ;. 
and proceeding to treat her with contempt and derision, 
was not a little delighted, that the unfashionableness of 
her appearance, and the unanimated uniformity of hev 
motions, afforded frequent opportunities for the sallies of 
my imaginauon^ 

Conceiving now that I was sufficiently qualified t9 
laugh away scruples, I imparted my remarks to those 
among my female favourites, whose virtue I intended t^ 
attack ; for I was well assured, that pride would jbe abl^ 
to make but a weak defence, when religion was subvert-^ 
ed ; nor was my success below my expectatioa^ j X\^p 
love of pleasure is too strongly implanted in the fen^al^ 
breast, to suffer them scrupulously to examine t)ie va^ 
ILdity of arguments designed to weaken restraint j all aye 
easily led to believe, that whatever thwarts tli^' inclinaf 
tion must be wrong ; little more, therefore, was jequir- 
ed^ than by the addition of some circumstance^^ ai^d the 
exagj^^eration of others, to make pierriment supply the 
place of demonstration ; nor was I so senseless as I9 
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offer argnments to such as could not attend to them, and 
urith whom a repartee or catch would more effectually 
answer the same purpose. This being effected, there 
remained only " the dread of the world ;*' but Roxam 
soared too high, to think the opinion of others worthy 
her notice ; Ltetitia seemed to think of it only to declare, 
that " if all her hairs were worlds," she should reckon 
them « well lost for love ;** and Pastorella fondly con- 
ceiyed» that sh« could dveU ibr «ver by the side of a bub- 
bling fountain, content with her swain and fleecy care ; 
without considering that stillness and solitude can afford 
satisfaction only to innocence. 

It is not the desire of new acquisitions, but the glory 
of conquests, that fires the soldier's breast ; as indeed the 
town is seldom worth much, when it has suffered the 
devastations of a siege ; so that though I (tid not openly 
declare the effects of my own prowess, which is forbidden 
by the laws of honour, it cannot be supposed that I was 
very solicitous to bury my reputation, or to hinder acci- 
dental discoveries. To have gained one victory, is an 
inducement to hazard a second engagement ; and though 
the success of the general should be a reason for increas- 
ing the strength of the fortification, it becomes, with 
many, a pretence for an immediate surrender, under the 
notion that no power is able to withstand so formidable 
an adversary ; while others brave the danger, and think 
it mean to surrender, and dastardly to fly. Melissa, in- 
deed, knew better ; and though she could not, boast the 
apathy, steadiness, and inflexibility of a Gs/o, wanted not 
the mor« prudent virtue of Scijno, and gained the victorr 
by declining the contest. 
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You must not, however, imagine, that I was, during 
this state of abandoned libertinism, so fully convinced of 
the fitness of my own conduct, as to be free from uneasi- 
ness. I knew very well that I might justly be deemed 
the pest of society, and that such proceedings must ter- 
minate in the destruction of my health and fortune ; bul 
to admit thoughts of this kind was to live upon the rack ; 
1 fled, therefore, to the regions of mirth and jollity, as 
they are called, and endeavoured with burgundy, and a 
continual rotation of company, to free myself from the 
pangs of reflection. From these orgies we frequently 
sallied forth in quest of adventures, to the no small ter- 
ror and consternation of all the sober stragglers that came 
in our way ; and though we never injured, like our 
illustrious pix)genitors, the Mohocks^ either life or limbs ; 
yet we have in the midst of Covent Garden buried a tay- 
lop, who had been troublesome to some of our fine gen- 
tlemen, beneath a heap of cabbageleaves and stalks, with 
^.his conceit, 

Satia te caule quern semper cupitti. 

Glut yourself with cabbage, of whieh you have always bee» 
greedy. 

There can be no' reason for mentioning the common^ 
exploits of breaking windows and bruising the watch ; 
unless it be to tell you of the device of producing before 
the justice broken lanthoms, which have been paid for 
an hundred times ; or their appearance with patches on 
their heads, under pretence of being cut by the sword 
that was never drawn ; nor need I siay any tiling of the 
n^ore formidable attack of sturdy chairmen, armed wiUl^ 
10 » 
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poles ; by a slight stroke of ivhich, the pride of J^ed 
Bevel's face was at once laid flat, and that effected in an 
instant) which its most mortal foe had for years assayed 
in vain. I shall pass over the accidents that attended the 
attempts to scale windows, and endeavour to dislodge 
signs from -their hooks ; there are many " hairbreadth 
*8capes," besides those in the "imminent deadly breach ;** 
but the rake's life, though it be equally hazardous with 
that of the soldier, is neither accompanied with present 
^ honour nor with plea^g retrospect ; such is, and such 
ought to be the difference, between the enemy and the 
preserver of his country. 

Amidst such giddy and thoughtless extravagance, it 
will not seem strange, that I was often the dupe of 
coarse flattery. When Mons. VjiUonge assured me 
that I thrust quart over arm better than any man in Eng- 
kndy what could I less than present him with a sword 
that cost me thirty pieces ? I was bound for a hundred 
pounds for Tom Trififtet^ because he had declared that 
he would dance a minuet with any man in the three 
kingdoms except myself. But I often parted with 
money against my inclbation, either because I wanted 
the resolution to refuse, or dreaded the appellation of a 
mggardly fellow ; and I may be truly ssdd to have squan- 
dered my estate, without honour, without friends, and 
without pleasure. The laet may, perhaps, appear 
strange to men \inacquaioled with the masquerade of 
life ; I deceived othera, and I endeavoured to deceive 
myself; and have worn the face of pleasantry and 
gaiety, whik my heart suffered the most exquisite tc^"-* 
ture. 
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By the instigation and encouragement of mjr friends, 
I became at length ambitious of a seat in parlia- 
ment ; and accordingly set out for the town of Wallofi 
in the west, where my arrival was welcomed by a thou- 
sand throats, and I was in three days sure of a majority ; 
but after drinking out one hundred and fifty hogsheads 
of wine, and bribing two thu'ds of the corporation twice 
over, I had the mortification to find, that the borough had 
been before sold to Mr. Courtley. 

In a life of this kind, my fortune, though consider- 
able, was presently dissipated ; and as the attraction 
grows more strong the nearer any body approaches the 
earth, when once a man begins to sink into poverty, he 
Mls^ with velocity always increasing ; every supply is 
purchased at a higher and higher price, and every office 
of kindness obtained with greater and greater difficulty. 
Having now acquainted you with my state of elevation, I 
shall, if you encourage the continuance of my corres- 
pondence, show you by what steps I descended from a 
first floor in Pall Mall to my present habitation. 
I am, sir, 

Your humble servant, 
MYSARGYRUS. 
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Numb. 39. Tuesday, March 20, 175^ 



Tw-roy fT* 6/ufAAa-t ^tv, iy* /aiv ^otuff-Mf T«t;^^io-T* 

At/O-JToyMf »dt^ATO<«. H.OM. 

Pallas pour'd sweet si ambers on his soul ; 

And balmy dreams, the gift of soft repose, 

Calm'd all his pains, and banish'd all his woes. Pops. 

If every day did not produce fresh instances of the 
ingratitude of mankind, we might, perhaps, be at a loss 
why so libei'^l a benefactor as Sleep, should meet with so 
few historians or panegyrists. Writers are so totally 
absorbed by the business of the day as never to turn 
their attention to that power, whose officious hand so 
seasonably suspends the burden of life ; and without 
whose interposition, man would not be able to endure 
the fatigue of labour, however rewarded, or the struggle 
with opposition, however successful. 

Night, though she divides to many the longest part 
of life, and to almost all the most innocent and happy, is 
yet unthan^ully neglected, except by those who pervert 
her gifts. 

The astronomers, indeed, expect her with impatience, 
and felicitate themselves upon her arrival ; FonteneUe 
has not £sdled to celebrate her praises ; and to chide the 
sun for hiding from his view the worlds, which he 
imagines to appear in every constellation. Nor have 
the poets been always deficient in her praises ; MUton 
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Ras observed of the night, that if is " the pleasant time, 
the cool, the silent.'* 

These men may, indeed, well be expected to pay 
:^rticular homage to night ; since they are indebted 
to her, not only for cessation of pain, but increase 
©f pleasure ; not only for slumber, but for know- 
ledge. But the greater part of her avowed votaries 
are the sons of luxury ; who appropriate to festivity 
the hours designed for rest ; who consider the reign 
of pleasure as commencing, when day begins to with- 
draw her busy multitudes, and ceases to dissipate atten- 
tion by intrusive and unwelcome variety ; who begin to 
awake to joy when the rest of the world sinks into 
insensibility ;. and revel in Uie soft affluence of flattering 
and ardficial lights, which " more shadowy set off the 
feice of things." 

Without touching upon the fetal consequences of a 
custom, which, as Ramazzini observes, will be for ever 
condemned, and for ever retained ; it may be observed, 
that however sleep may be put off from time to time, 
yet the demand is of so importunate a nature, as not to 
remain I6ng unsatisfied ; and if, as some have done, we 
consider it as the tax of life, we cannot but observe it as 
a tax that must be paid, unless we could cease to be 
men ; for Mexander declared, that notliing convinced 
him that he was not a divinity, but his not being able to 
live without sleep. 

To live without sleep in our present fluctuating state, 
however desirable it might seem to the lady in Clelia^ 
can. surely be the wish only of the young or the ignorant ; 
to every one else, a perpetual vigil will appear to be a 
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State of wretchedness, second only to that of the miser- 
able beings, whom Swift has in his travels so elegantly 
described, as " supremely cursed with immortality •'* 

Sleep is necessary to the happy, to prevent satiety, 
and to endear life by a short absence ; and to the miser- 
able, to relieve them by intervals of quiet. Life is to 
most, such as could not be endured without frequent 
intermission of existence ; Horner^ therefore, has thought 
it an office worthy of the goddess of wisdom, to lay Ulys- 
ses asleep when landed on Phaacia* 

It is related of Barretter ^ whose early advances in lit- 
erature scarce any human mind has equalled, that he 
spent twelve hours of the four and twenty in sleep, yet 
this appears from the bad state of his health, and the 
shortness of his life, to have been too small a respite for 
a mind so vigorously and intensely employed ; it is to be 
regretted, therefore, that he did not exercise his mind 
less, and his body more ; since by this means, it is high- 
ly probable, that though he would not then have aston- 
ished with the blaze of a comet, he would yet have shown 
with the permanent radiance of a fixed star. 

Nor should it be objected, that there have been many 
men who daily spend fifteen or «xteen hours in study ; 
for by some of whom this is rep(M*ted, it has never been 
done ; others have done it for a short time only ; and of 
the rest it appears, that they employed their minds in 
such operations as required neither celerity nor strength, 
in the low drudgery of collating copies, comparing au- 
thorities, digesting dictionaries, or accuniulating com- 
pilations. 
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Mfen of study iHd imaginaticfn are frequently upbraid- 
ed by the industridus and plodding sons of care, with 
passing too great a part of their life in a state of inaction. 
But these defiers of sleep seem not to remember, that 
though it must be granted them that they are crawling 
about before the break of day, it can seldom be said that 
they are perfectly awake ; they exhaust no spirits, and 
require no repairs ; but lie torpid as a toad in marble, 
or at least are kno^vn to live only by an inert and slug- 
gish locomotive faculty, and may be said like a wounded 
snake, to " drag their slow length along." 

Man has been long known among philosophers, by the 
appellation of the microcosm, or epitome of the world ; 
the resemblance between the great and the little world 
might, by a rational observer, be detailed to many par- 
ticulars ; and to many more by a fanciful speculatist. 
I know not in which of these two classes I shall be i*an- 
ged for observing, that as the total quantity of light and 
darkness allotted in the course of the year to every 
region of the earth is', the same, though distributed at 
various times and in different portions ; so perhaps, to 
each individual of the human species, nature has ordain- 
ed the same quantity of wakefulness and sleep ; though 
divided by some into a total quiescence and vigorous 
exertibn of their faculties, and blended by others in a 
kind of twilight of existence, in a state between dream- 
ing and reasoning, in which they either think without 
acUon, or act without thoaght. 

The poets are generally well affected to sleep ; as 
men who think with vigor, they require respite from 
thought ; and gladly resign themselves to that gentle 
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powery who not 'mly bestows rest, but frequently leads 
them to happier regions, where patnaisare always 
kind, and audiences are always candid, where they are 
feasted in the bowers of imagination, and crowned with 
flowers divested of theii* prickles, and laurels of un&d- 
ing verdure. 

The more refined and penetrating part of mankind, 
who take wide surreys of the wilds of life, who see the 
innumerable terrors and distresses that are perpetually 
preying on the heart of man, and discern with unhappy 
perspicuity, calamities yet latent in their causes, are 
glad to close their eyes upon the gloomy prospect, and 
lose in a short insensibility the remembrance of other's 
miseries and their own. The hero has no higher hope, 
than that, after having routed legions after legions, and 
added kingdom to kingdom, he shall retire to milder 
happiness, and close his days in social festivity. The 
wit or tliC sage can expect no greater happiness, than 
that, after having harassed his reason in deep research- 
es, and fatigued his fancy in boundless excursions) he 
shall sink at night in the tranquillity of sleep. 

The poets, among all those that enjoy the blessings 
of sleep, have been least ashamed to acknowledge their 
benefactor. How much Statim considered the evils of 
life as assuaged and softened by the balm of slumber^ 
we may discover by that pathetic invocation, which he 
poured out in his wakbg nights ; and that Cowley^ 
among the other felicities of his darling solitude, did 
not forget to number the privilege of sleeping without 
disturbance, we may learn from the rank that he assigns 
among the gifts of nature to the poppy, << which is scab* 
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tcred,** says he, ^ over the fields o^com, ^t aO the 
needs of man may 1^ ea^ly satbfied, and that bread and 
sleep may be found together.** 

Si quia invisum Cereri herdgrui 
Me putat g'ermen, vehementer errat ; 
Ilia me in partem recipit Ubenter 

FertiHt agri, 

Msgue frumentumgue rimulper omnee 
ConsulenB mundo Dea spargit oraa g 
Creicite, O / dixit, ihto magna mttten^ 

taenia vitiC' 

Carpe, mortal*, mea dona Uetut, 
CarpCy nee plantae aUae require^ 
Sed taturpanief tatttr et eoporie, 

Catera apeme. 

He widely errs wlio Chinks I yield 
Precedence in the well doth'd field, 

Tho* mixM with wheat I grow « 
Indulgent Ceres knew my worth. 
And to adorn thi» teeming earth. 

She bade the Poppy blow. 

Nor rainly gay the sight to please^ 
But blest with power mankind to ease, 

The goddess saw me rise ; 
*«ThriTe with the life supporting grain,'* 
She cry'd, ** the solace of the swain. 

The cordild of his eye^ 

** Seize, happy mortal, seize the good ; 
My hand supplies thy sleep and food. 

And makes thee truly blest ; 
With plenteous meals enjoy the day, 
tn slumbers pass the night away. 
And leave to fate the rest", C.Ik 

TOL. III. II 
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Sleepy thereibrey as the chief of all earthly, bles^gi^ 
19 JHsdy appropriated to industij) a%ji tempecance ; the 
refreshing rest, and the peaceful night, are the portion 
only of him who lies down weary with honest labour, 
and free from the fumes of indigested luxury ; it is the 
just doom of la^neas and gluttony, to be inacdve without 
^ase, and drowsy without tranquillity. 

Sleep has been often mentioned as the image of 
death ; " so like it," says sir Thomas Brovm^ « that I dare 
not trust it without my prayers ;'* their resemblance is, 
indeed, apparent and striking ; they bofh, when they 
seize the body, leave the soul at libetty ; and wise is he 
that remembers of both, that they can be safe and happy 
only by virtue. 



Numb. 41. Tuesday, March 27, 1753. 



>*Si mutabilt pecHt9 
Est Hbit consiUia, non currihua, utere noatris, 
Dum pote9f et aaUdia eUamnum aedibua adatfUi 
Dumque male opiatoa nondum premU inacmt> axea. O v ^ i> . 

.M— ......Th' attempt forsake, 

And not my chariot but my counsel take ; 

While yet securely on the earth you stand ; 

^or touch the horses ^ith too rash a hand. Asbisov* 

TO THB ADTENTURE&. 

«i». Fleet, March 5», 

I ijow send you the sequel of my story ; which had 

not been so long delayed, if I could haye brought myself 

t« imagine, that any real impatience was felt for the 
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€ekte of Mysar^yrus ; who has traveIled!iio tinbeaten tract 
to miseiy, and consequentlsr can- preaem the readbr only 
with such incidents as occur in daily life. 

You have seen me, fdr, in the zenith of my glory ; not 
dispensing the kindly warmth of an aU cheering sun; 
but tike another Phaeton, sc<H*ehing and blasting every 
thing around me. f shall proceed, therelbre, to finish 
my career, and pass as rapidly as possible through the 
remaining vicissitudes of my life. 

When I first began to be in want of money, I made 
no doubt 9f an immediate supply. The newspapers 
were perpetually offering directions to men who seemed 
to^iave no other business than to gather heaps of gold 
for those who place their supreme felicity in scattering 
it. I posted away, therefore, to erne of these advertisers, 
who by his proposals seemed to deal in thousands ; and 
was not a little chagrined to find, that this general bene- 
fector would have nothing to do with any larger sunv 
than thirty pounds, nor would venture that without a 
joint note from myself and a reputable housekeeper, or 
for a longer time than three months. 

It was not yet so bad with me, as that I needed to 
solicit surety for thirty pounds ; yet partly from the 
greediness that extravagance always produces, and part- 
ly from a desire of seeing the humour of a petty usurer, 
a character of which I had hitherto lived in ignorance, I 
condescended to listen to his terms. He proceeded to 
ia&rm me of my great felicity in not falling into the 
hands of an extortioner ; and assured me, that I should 
find him extremely moderate in his demands j he was 
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not) indeed) certain, that he could funiish me ^ith the 
whole 8um» for people were at this particular time ex* 
tremely pressing and importunate for money ; yet as I 
had the appearance of a gentleman, he would try what 
he could do, and ^ive me his answer in three days. 

At the expiration of the time, I called upon him again ; 
and was again informed of the great demand for moneys 
^nd that, ^^ money was money now ;" he then advised 
me to he punctual in my payment, as that might induce 
him to befriend me hereafter ; and delivered mp the 
money, deducting at the rate of five and thirty fier cenl^ 
with another panegyric upon his own moderation. 

I. will not tire you with the various practices of usu- 
rious oppression ; but cannot omit my transaction with 
Squeeze on Towerhill^yfYiQ finding me a young man of con- 
siderable expectations, employed an agent to persuade lae 
to borrow five hundred pounds, to be refunded by an an* 
nual payment of twenty fier cent, during the joint lives 
qli his daughter JS'^anqf Squeeze and myself. The nego- 
tiator came prepared ta enforce his proposal with all 
his art ; but finding that I caught his ofier with the e%;> 
gemess of necessity, he grew cold and languid ; ^ he 
had mentioned it out of kindness ; he would try to serve 
me ; Mr. Squeeze was an honest man, but extremely 
cautious." In three days he came to tell me, that his 
endeavours had been ineffectual, Mr. Squeeze having no 
good opinion of my life ; but that there was one expedient 
remaining ; Mrs. Squeeze could influence her husband^ 
and her good will might be gained by a compliment. I 
\yaited that afternoon on Mt^, Squeeze^ and poured out 
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before her the flatteries \?hich usually gain access to 
rank and beauty ; I did not then know, that there are 
places in which the only compliment is a bribe. Hav* 
ing yet credit with a jeweller, I afterwards procured a 
a ring of thirty guineas, which I humbly presented, and 
was SOCHI admitted to a treaty with Mr. Squeeze^ He ap- 
peared peevish and backward, and my old friend whis* 
pered me, that he would never make a dry bargain ; 
I, therefore, invited him to a tavern. Nine dmes we 
met on the affair ; nine times I pud four pounds for the 
supper and claret ; and nine guineas I gave the agent 
ior good offices. I then obtained the money, paying ten 
fi€r cent, advance ; and at the tenth meeting gave anoth- 
er supper, and disbursed fifteen pounds for the writings- 
Others, who styled themselves brokers, would only 
trust their money upon goods ; that I might, therefore, 
try QYtry art of expensive folty, I took a house and fur^ 
nished it. I amused myself with despoiling my move* 
ables of their glossy appeai*ance, for fear of alarming 
the lender with suspicions ; and in this I succeeded so 
%ieU, that he fiivoured me with one hundred and sixty 
pounds upon that which was rated at seven hundred. 
I then found thai I was to maintain a guardian about me 
to prevent the goods from being broken or destroyed. 
This was, indeed, an unexpected tax ; but it was too late 
to recede ; and I comforted myself, that I might prevent 
a creditor, of whom I had some apprehensions, from 
aei^ng, by having a prior execution always in the house. 
By such means I had so embarrassed myself, that my 
vhole attention was engaged in contriving excuses, and 
raising small sums to quiet suCh as words would ne 
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longer mollify. It cost me eighty pounds in presents 
to Mr. Leech the attorney, for his forbearance of one 
hundred, which he solicited me to take when I had no 
need. I was perpetually harassed with impoitunate de- 
mands, and insulted by wretches, who a few months be- 
fore would not have dared to raise their eyes from the 
dust before me. I lived in continual tenx)r, frighted by 
every noise at the door, and terrified at the approach of 
every step quicker than common. I never retired to 
. rest, without feeling the jusmess of the Spanish proverb, 
" Let him who sleeps too much, borrow the pillow erf a 
debtor ;** my solicitude and vexation kept me long wak* 
ing ; and when I had closed my eyes, I was pursued ot 
Insulted by visionaiy bailiffs. 

When I reflected upon the meanness of the shifts I 
had reduced myself to, I could not but curse the folly and 
extravagance that had overwhelmed me in a sea of trou«» 
bles, from which it was highly improbable that I should 
ever emerge. I had sometime lived in hopes of an es^ 
tate at the death of my uncle ; but he disappointed mc 
by marrying his housekeeper ; and, catching an oppor** 
tunity soon after of quarrellii^ with me, for settling 
twenty pounds a year upon a girl whom I had seduced, 
told me that he would take care to prevent his fortune 
from being squandered upon prostitutes. 

Nothing now remained, but the chance of extricating 
myself by marriage ; a scheme which, I flattered myself, 
nothing but" my present distress would have made mc 
think on with patience. I determined, therefore, to look 
out for a tender novice, with a large fortune, at her own 
disposal i and accordingly fixed my eyes on Miss Biddtf 
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Simfier, I had now paid her six or seven visits ; and so 
fully convinced her of my being a gentleman and a rake, 
that I made no doubt that both her person and fortune 
would be soon mine. 

At this critical time, Miss Grifte called upon me, in a 
chariot bought with my money, and loaded witli trinkets 
that I had in my days of affluence lavished on her. Those 
days were now over ; and there was little hope that they 
would ever return. She was not able to withstand the 
temptation of ten pounds that Tahn the bailiff offered 
her, but brought him into my apartment disguised in a 
livery ; and taking my sword to the window, under pre- 
tence of admiring the workmanship, beckoned him to 
seize me. 

Delay would have been expensive without use, as the 
debt was too considerable for payment or bail ; I therefore 
suffered myself to be immediately conducted to jail. 

Vestibulum ante ip8um primisqtiein faucibut Oret, 
Imctua & uUricea poaHere cubilia cura ,- 
'PaUenteaque habitant morbi, triatique aenectua, 
Et metua^ et tnaleauada famea, et turpia egeataa. TirgL 

Just in the gate and in the javs of hell. 

Revengeful cares and sullen sorrows dwell ;. 

And pale diseases, and repining age ; 

Want) fear, and famine's unresisted rage. D'RYDSir. 

Confinement of any kind is dreadful ; a prison is. 
sometimes able to shock those, who endure it in a good 
cause ; let your imagination, therefore, acquaint you, 
with what I have not words to express, and conceive, if 
possible, the horrors of imprisonment attended with re- 
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pitMifih and ignomiiiy) of UivoluotAry ustociMian with the 
refuae of manklody with wretches who were before too 
Abandoned for society, but being now freed from shame or 
fear, are hourly improving their vices by consorting. witk 
e^ch other. 

There are, however, a few, whom like myself impiis- 
onment has rather mortified than hardened ; with these 
only I converse ; and of theiio you may perhaps hereaf'- 
ter receive some account ht>m 

Yuur humble serva!\t, 

MYSARGYRUS. 
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J^ullajides regni tocus ommsgue potestcu 

Impatiime ctm^ortis erit, Lu c a n. 

No iaith of partnership dominion owns ; 
Still discord hovers o*er divided thrones. 

It is well known, that many things appear plausible 
in speculation, which can never be reduced to prac- 
tice ; and that of the numberless projects that have 
flattered mankind with theoretical speciousness, few have 
served any other purpose than to show the ingenuity of 
their contrivers. A voyage to the moon, however ro- , 
mantic and absurd the scheme may now appear, since 
the properties of air have been better understood, seem-' 

• The first sketeh of this paper may he s^^a in BonoeWa Life 
of Johnson, vol. i. p. 178, C 
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•d highiy probable to many of the aspiring wits in the 
last century, who began to doat upon their glossy plumes 
and fluttered with impatience for the hour of their de» 
parture ; 

Antefugam^ abaentemque /erit ffravit ungula campttm. 

HiUs, Tales^ and floods appear already crost ; 

And^ ere he starts, a thousand steps are lost. FoP^. 

Among the &llacies which only experience can detect^ 
there are some of which scarcely experience itself can 
destroy the influence ; some which, by a captivating 
show of indubitable certainty, are^ perpetually gaining 
upon the human mind ; and which, though every trial 
ends in disappointment^ obtain new credit, as the sense 
ef miscarriage wears gradually away, persuade us to try 
again what we have tried already, and expose us by the 
'same fitilure to double vexation. 

Of this tempting, this delusive kind, is the expectation 
ef great performances by confederated strength. The 
speculatist, when he has carefully observed how much 
may be performed by a single band, calculates by a 
very easy operation the force of thousands, and goes on 
accumulftting power till resistance vanishes before it ; 
then rejoices in the success of his new scheme, and 
wonders at the folly or idleness of former ages, who 
have lived in want of what might so readily be procured, 
mid suffered themselves to be debarred from happiness 
by-obstacles whicH one united effort would have so easily 
aarmounted. 
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Bui thin gigando phttmom of coUoctm power nniilie* 
it once into m and emptmeflBy «t the first attempt to put 
kintoactiGii. The different apprebe&8iaii«, the ^scofdant 
paBakmSf the jarring interests of men, will scarcely p^- 
mit that many should unite in one undertaking. 

Of a great and complicated design, some will neve* 
he brought to discern the end ; and of the several 
Cleans by which it may be accomplished, the choice will 
be a perpetual subject of debate, as every man is swayed 
in his detemunation by his own knowledge or conveni* 
tnce. Jn a long series of action, some will languid with 
&ti^uey and some be drawn off by present gratificatkms ; 
some will Imter because others labour, and some will 
cease to labour because others loiter ; and if once they 
come within prospect of success and profit, seme will be 
greedy and others envious ; some wUl undertake more 
than they can perform, to ^ilarge thdr claims of advan* 
tage ; some will perform less, than they undertake, lest 
their labours should chiefly turn to the benefit of others. 

The history of mankind informs us that a ut^Ie - 
power is very seldom broken by a confederacy. States 
of different interests, and aspects malevolent to each 
other, may be united for a time by common distress ; 
and in the ardour of self preservation fidl unaeimously 
upon an enemy, by whom they are all equally endanger- 
ed. But if their first attack can be withstood, time will 
never ^1 to dissolve theu* union ; success and miscar- 
riage will be equally destructive ; after the eonquest ci 
a province, they will quarrel in the division ; after the 
loss of a battle, all will be endeavouring to secure them* 
selves by abandonuig the rest 
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Froa the Impossibititjr of amfimng numbefsto Ae 
eonstaot and unifbrm prasecatkn of a common intovesl) 
arises the difficulty of securing sid>jects against the en^ 
croachment of governors. Power is alwajrs gradually 
stealing aw^y from the many to the few, because the 
few are more vigilant and consistent ; it stilt contracts 
to a smaller number, dll in time it centres in a single 
person. ^ 

Thus all the forms of governments instituted among 
mankind, perpetually tend towards monarchy ; and pow« 
er, however diffused through the whole community, 19 
by negligence or corruption, commotion or distress, re» 
posed at last in the chief magistrate. 

" There never appear,** says Smji^ « more than five 
or six men of genius in an age ; but if th^ were united^ 
the world could not stand before them.** It is happy, 
tberefore, for mankind, that of this union (here is no 
probalMlity. As men take in a wider compass of intel- 
lectual survey, they are more likely to choose diiTerent 
obj^ts of pursuit ; as they see more ways to the same 
end, they ynW be less easily persuaded to travel together ; 
as each b better qualified to form an independent scheme 
of private greatness, he will reject with greater obstinacy 
the project of imother ; as each is more able to distin* 
guish himself as the head of a party, he will less readily 
be made a follower or an associate. 

The reigning philosophy informs us, that the vast 
bodies which constitute the universe, are regulated in 
their progress Uirough the ethereal spaces, by the per- 
petual agency of contrary forces ; by one of which they 
are resttvined from deserting their orbits, and losing 
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themaelTes in the immensity of heaven ; and held oft 
by the other from rushing together, and clustering round 
their centi^ with everlasting cohesion. 

The same contrariety of impulse maybe perhaps 
discovered in the motitms of men ; we are formed for 
society) not for combination ; we are equally unqualified 
tc^ive in a close connection with our fellow beings, and 
4n total separation h-om them ; we are attracted towards 
each other by general sympathy, but kept back hook 
contact by private interest. 

Some philosophers have been foolish enough to imag- 
ine, that improvements might be made in the systetm 
of the universe, by a different arrangement of the 
erbs of heaven ; and politicians, equally ignorant and 
equally presumptuous, may easily be led to suppose^ 
that the happiness of our world would be promoted by a 
different tendency of the human mind. It appears, in- 
deed, to a slight and superficial observer, that many- 
things impracticable in our present state, might be easily 
effected, if mankind were better disposed to uniop and 
cooperation ; but a little reflection will discover, that if 
oonfederacies ^ere easily formed, they would lose their 
efficacy, since numbers would be opposed to numbers* 
and unanimity to unanimity ; and instead of th^ present 
petty competitions of individuals or single families, multi- 
tudes would be supplanting multitudes, and thousands 
plotdng against thousands. 

There is no class of the human species, of which the 
union seems to have been more expected, than of the 
teamed ; the rest of the world have almost always 
agceed to shut scholans up^ together in colleges and 
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cloislers ; surely not without hope, that they would look 
for that happiness in concord, which they were debarred 
from finding in variety ; and that such conjunctions of 
intellect would recompense the munificence of founders 
and patrons, by performances above the reach of any 
single mind. 

But discord, who found means to roll her apple into 
the banqueting chamber of the goddesses, has had the 
address to scatter her laurels in the seminaries of learn- 
ing. The friendship of students and of beauties is for 
the most part equally sincere, and equally durable ; as 
both depefnd for happiness on the regard of others, on 
that of which the value arises merely from comparison, 
they are both exposed to perpetual jealousies, and both 
incessantly employed in schemes to intercept the praises 
of each other. 

I am, however, far from intending to inculcate, that 
this confinement of the studious to studious, compan- 
ions, has been wholly without advantage to the public ; 
neighbourhood, where it does not cwiciliate fidendship, 
incites competition ; and he that would contentedly rest 
in a lower degree of excellence, where he had no rival 
to dread, will be urged by his impatience of inferiority 
to incessant endeavours after great attainments. 

These stimulations of honest rivalry are, perhaps, tlie 
t:hief effects of academies and societies ; for whatever 
be the bulk of their joint labours, every single piece is 
always the production of an individual, that owes noth- 
ing to his colleagues but the tontagion of diligence, a 
resolution to write, because the rest are writing, and the 
stom of obscurity while the re«t are illustrious* 

VOL. III. 12 
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NvMB. 50, Saturday, jfpril 28, 1753. 



t^uicungue turpi Jraude aemel itmotuitf 

EHamH vera did, amittitjidem. pH£p. 

The wretch that often has deceiT'd> 
Though truth he speaks^ is ne'er believ'd. 

Wbkn Aristotle was once asked, what a man could 
gain by uttering fiilsehoods ? he replied, " Not to be 
trredited when he shall tell the truth." 

The character of a liar^ at once so hateful and con- 
temptible, that even of those who have lost their virtue 
it might be expected, that from the Violation of truth 
they should be restrained by their pride. Almost every 
other vice that disgraces human nature, may be kept in 
countenance by applause and' association ; the corrupter 
of virgih innocence sees himself envied by the men, and 
at least not detested by the women ; the drunkard may 
easily unite with beings, devoted like himself to noisy 
merriments or silent insensibility, who will celebrate his 
victories over the novices of intemperance, boast them- 
selves the companions of his prowess, and tell with rap- 
ture of the multitudes whom unsuccessful emulation 
has hurried to the grave ; et^n the robber and the cut- 
throat have tlieir followers, who admire their address 
and intrepidity, their stratagems of rapine, and their 
fidelity to the gang. 

The liar, and only the liar, is ihvariably and univer- 
sally despised, abandoned, and disowned \ he has no do- 
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meslic consolations^ which he can oppose^ to the cen- 
sure of mankind ; he can retire to no fraternity, where 
Ms crimes may stand in the place of virtues ; but is* 
ghren up to the hisses of the multitude, without friend 
and without apologist. It is the peculiar condition of 
&lsehood, to be equally detested by the good and bad ; 
** The devils," says Sir Thomas Brown^ " do not tell lies 
to one another ; for truth is necessary to all societies ; 
Bor can the society of hell subsist without it.'^ 

It is natural to expect, that a crime thus generally 
detested should be generally avoided ; at least, that none 
should expose himself to unabated and unpitied in&myy 
without an adequate temptation; and that to guilt so 
easily detected, and so severely punished, an adequate 
temptation would not readily be found. / 

Yet so it Is, that in defiance of censure and contempt, 
truth is frequently violated ; and scarcely the most vigi- 
lant and unremitted circun^spection will secure him that 
mixes with, mankind^ from being hourly deceived by 
men of whom it can scarcely be imagined, that they 
mean any injury^ to him or profit to themselves ; even 
where the subject of conversation could not have been 
expected to put the pasaons in motion, or to have ex- 
cited either hope or fear, or zeal, or malignity, sufficient 
to induce any man to put his reputation in hazard, how- 
ever little he might value^it, or to overpower the love of 
truth, however weak mighti)e its influence. 

The casuists have vei^ diligently distinguished lies- 
into their several classes, according to their various de- 
grees of malignity ; but they have, I think, generally 
otijitted . that whidt is most common ^ and, perhaps, not: 
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east tnischieTous ; which, since the moralists have 
not given it a name^ I shall distinguish as the lie of 
vanity. 

To vanity may justly £e imputed most of the false- 
hoodsy which every man perceives hourly playing upoR 
his ear, and, perhaps, most of those that ai*e propagated 
with success. To the lie of commerce, and the He of 
malice, the motive is so apparent, that they are seldom 
negligently or implicitly received ; suspicion is always 
watchful over the practices of interest ; and whatever 
the hope of gain, or desire of mischief, can prompt one 
man to assert, another is by reasons equally cogent in- 
cited to refute. But vanity pleases herself with suc^ 
slight gratifications, and looks forward to pleasure so re- 
motely consequential, that her practices raise no alarxn, 
and her strats^eras are not easily discovered. 

Vanity is, indeed, often suffered to pass unpursued 
by suspicion, because he ^at would watch her motionsi 
can never be at rest ; fraud and malice are bounded 
in their influence ; some opportunity of time and place 
is necessary to their agency ; but scarce any man is ab- 
stracted one moment from his vanity ; and he, to whom 
truth affords no gratifications, is generally inclined to 
seek them in falsehoods. 

It is remarked by sir Kenelm Digby^ « that every man 
has a desire to appear superior, to others, though it werje 
only in having seen what they have not seen." Such an 
j^ccidental advantage, since it heither implies merit, nor 
confers dignity, one would think should not be desired 
80 much as to be counterfeited ; yet even this vanity, 
.trifling as it is, produces innumerable narratives^ aU 
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equally &lse ; but mor^ or less credible in prop<^oEi to 
tbe skill or confidence of the relater. How many may a 
man of difTusive conversation count among his acquaint- 
ances, whose lives have been signalized by numberless 
escapes ; who never cross the river but in a stormy or 
take a journey into the country without more adventures 
than befel the knights errant of ancient times in path« 
less forests or enchanted castles 1 how many must he 
know, to whom portents and prodigies are of daily occur- 
rence ; and for whom nature is hourly working wonders 
invisible to every other eye, only to supply them with 
subjects of conversation ! 

Others there are that amuse themselves with the dis- 
semination of falsehood, at greater hazanl of detectioh 
and disgrace ; men marked out by some lucky planet for 
universal confidence and friendship, who have been con- 
sulted in every difficulty, intrusted with every secret, and 
summoned to every transaction ; it is the supreme felic- 
ity of these men^ to stun all companies with noisy infer* 
mation ; to still doubt, and overbear opposition, with ce> 
^n knowledge or authentic intelligence. A liar of this 
kind, with a strong memory or brisk imagination, is often 
the oracle of an obscure club, and till time discovers his 
impostures, dictates to his hearers with uncontroled 
authority ; for if a public question be started^ he was 
present at the debate ; if a new fashion be mentioned, 
he was at court the first day of its appearance ; if a neW 
performance of literature draws the attention of the pub- 
lic, he has patronised the author, and seen his work in 
manuscript ; if a criminal of eminence be condemned to 
die; he often predicted his bx^^ a^d endeavoured hii 
13* 
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reformatioa ; and who that lives at a distance from th« 
scene of acdoO) will dare to contradict a man, who re- 
ports from his own eyes and ears, and to whom all per- 
sons and affairs are thus intimately known ? 

This kind of falsehood is generally successful for a 
time, because it is practised at first with timidity and 
caution ; but the prosperity of the liar is of short dura« 
tion ; the reception of one story h always an incitement 
to the forgery of anotlier less probable ; and he goes on 
to triumph over tacit credulity, till pride or reason rises 
up against him, and his companions will no longer en- 
dure to see him wiser than themselves. 

It is apparent, that the inventors of all these fictions 
intend some exaltation of themselves, and are led off by 
the pursuit of honour from their attendance upon truth ; 
their narratives always imply some consequence in &- 
your of their courage, their sagacity, or their activity, 
their familiarity with the learned, or their reception 
among the great ; they are always bribed by the present 
pleasure of seeing themselves superior to those that 
surround them, and receiving the homage of silent atten- 
tion and envious admiration. 

But vanity is sometimes excited to fiction by less vis- 
ible gratifications ; the present age abounds with a race 
•f liars who are content with the consciousness of false- 
hoody and whose pride is to deceive others without any 
gsdn or glory to . themselves. Of this tribe it is the su- 
preme pleasure to remark a lady in the playhouse or the 
park, and to publish, under the character of a man sud- 
denly enamoured, an advertisement in the news of the 
next day^ cont$dnbg a minute descripticm of her person 
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and her dress. From this ailifice, however, no other ef- 
fect can be expected, than perturbations which the writ- 
er can never see, and conjectures of which he never can 
be informed ; some mischief, however, he hopes he has 
done ; and to have done mischief, is of some import* 
ance. He sets his invendon to work again, and pro- 
duces a narradve of a robbery or a murder, with all the 
circumstances of time and place accurately adjusted. 
This is a jest of greater effect and lunger duration ; if 
he fixes his scene at a proper distance, he may for sev- 
eral days keep a wife in terror for her husband, or & 
mother for her son ; and please himself with reflecting, 
that by his abilities and address some addition is made to 
the miseries of life. 

There is, I think, an ancient law of Scotland^ by whick 
leaeing making was capitally punished. I am, indeed, 
far from desiring to increase in this kingdom the nuip- 
ber of execudons ; yet I cannot but think, that they 
who destroy the confidence of society, weaken the credit 
o£ intelligence, and interrupt the security of life ; har- 
ass the delicate with shame, and perplex the dmorous 
with alarms ; might very properly be awakened to a 
sense of their crimes, by denunciations of a whipping- 
post or pillory ; since many are so insenuble of right 
and wrong, that they have no standard of action but th« 
law i nor feel guill^but as they dread punishment. 
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Numb. 53. Tuesday, M^ «, 1753. 



Quisgve tuot patimur Manes, V la Gr> 

Each has his lot, and hears the fate he drew, 

SIR, Fleet, May 6. 

In consequence of my engagements, I address 70a 
once more from the habitations of misery. In this 
place, from which business and pleasure are equally 
excluded, and in which our only employment and di- 
version is to hear the narratives of each other, I might 
much sooner have gathered materials for a letter, had 
I not hoped to have been reminded of my promise ; but 
since I find myself placed in the regions of oblivion, 
where I am no less neglected by you than by the rest of 
mankind, I resohed no longer to wait for solicitation, but 
stole early this evening from between gloofhy sullen- 
uess and riotous merriment, to give you an account of 
part of my companions. 

One of the most eminent members of our club is Mr. 
Edward Scamfier^ a man of whose name the Olympic he- 
roes would not have been ashamed. J^ed was born to a 
small estate, which he determined to improve; and 
therefore, as soon as he became of age, mortgaged part 
of his land to buy a mare and stallion, and bred horses 
for the course. He was at first very successful, and 
gained several of the king's plates, as he is now every 
day boasung, at tlic expense of very little more than 
ten times their value. At last, however, be dbco?ercid> 
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that victory brought him more honour than profit ; re- 
solving, therefore, to be rich as veell as illustrious, he re- 
plenished his pockets by another mortgage, became oa 
a sudden a daring bettor, and resolving not to trust a 
jockey with his fortune, rode his horse himself, distanced 
tvfo of his competitors the first heat, and at last won the 
race, by forcing his horse on a descent to full speed at 
the hazard of his neck. His estate was thus repaired, 
and some friends that had no souls advised him to give 
over ; but M'ed now knew the way to riches, and tliere- 
fore without caution increased his expenses. From this 
hour he talked ^nd dreamed of nothing but a horse race ; 
and rising soon to the summit of equestrian reputation, 
he was constantly expected on every course, divided all 
his time between lords and jockeys, and, as the unex- 
perienced regulated their bets by his example, gained a 
great deal of money by laying openly on one horse and 
secretly on the other. J^cd was now so sure of growing 
rich , that he involved his estate in a third mortgage, bor- 
rowed money of all his friends, and risked his whole for- 
tune upon Bay Lincoln^ He mounted with beating 
heart, started fair, and won the first heat ; but in the 
second, as be was pushing against the foremost of his 
rivals, hb girth broke, his shoulder was dislocated, and 
before he was dismissed by the surgeon, two bailiffs fast- 
ened upon him, and he saw J^ewmarket no more. His 
^aily amusement for four years has been to blow the 
signal for starting, to make imaginary matches, to repeat 
the pedigree of Bay Lincoln^ and to form resolutions 
ag^dnst trusting anotlier groom with the choice of his 
girth. 
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The next in seniority is Mr. Timothy Snugj a man o£ 
deep contrivance apd impenetrable secresy. His fiather 
died with the reputation of more wealth than he possess* 
ed ; Timj therefore, entered the world with a reputed 
fortune of ten thousand pounds. Of this he very well 
knew that eight thousand was imaginary ; but being a 
man of refined policy, and knowing how much hcmouc is 
annexed to riches, he resolved never to detect his owb 
'poverty ; but furnished his house with elegance, scat- 
tered his money with profusion, encouraged every scheme 
•f costly pleasure, spoke of petty losses with negligence^ 
and on the day before an execution entered his door% 
had proclaimed at a public table his resolution to be 
jolted no longer in a hackney coach. 

Another of my companions is the magnanimous Jack 
Scatter J the son of a country gentleman, who having u© 
other care than to leave him rich, considered that litera- 
ture could not be had without expense ; masters would 
not teach for nothing ; and when a book was bought and" 
read, it would sell for little. Jack was, therefore, taught 
to read and write by the butler ; and when this acquisi- 
tion was made, was left to pass his days in the kitchen 
and the stable, where he heard no crime censured but 
€Ovetousness and distrust of poor honest servants, and 
where all the praise was bestowed on good housekeep- 
ing and a free heart. At the death of hh fether. Jack 
set himself to retrieve the honour of his family ; he 
abandoned his cellar to the butler, ordered his groom to 
provide hay and com at discretion, took his housekeep- 
er's word for the expenses of the kitchen, allowed all his 
servants to do their work by depudes, permitted his do- 
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mestics to keep his house open to their relations and ac- 
quaintance) and in ten years was conveyed hither, with- 
out having purchased by the loss of his patrimony either 
honour or pleasure, or obtained any other gratification 
than that of having corrupted the neighbouring villagers 
by luxury and idleness. 

Dick Serge was a draper in Comhill, and passed eight 
years in prosperous diligence, without any care but to 
keep his books, or any ambition but to be in time an al* 
derman ; but then, by some unaccountable revolution in his 
^mderstandlng, he became enamoured of wit and humour^ 
despised the conversation of pedlars and stockjobbers, 
and rambled every night to the regions of gaiety, in quest 
of company suited to his taste. The wits at first flocked 
about him for sport, and afterwards for interest ; some 
fi>und their way into his books, and some into his pock- 
ets ; the man of adventure was equipped from his shop 
for the pursuit of a fortune ; and he had sometimes the 
honour to have his security accepted when his friends 
were in distress. Elated with these associations, he 
soon learned to neglect his. shop ; and having drawn his 
money out of the funds, to avoid the necessity of teasing 
men of honour for trifling debts, he has been forced at 
last to retire hither, till his friends can procure him a 
post at court. 

Another that joins in the same mess is Bob Cornice^ 
whose life has been spent in fitting up a house. About 
ten years ago Bob purchased the country habitation of a 
bankrupt ; the mere shell of a building Bob holds no 
great matter ; the inside is the test of elegance. Of 
this house he was no sooner master^ than he summoned 
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twenty workmen to his assistance, tore up the floors and 
laid them anew, stripped off the wainscot, drew the win- 
dowsfrom their frames, ahered the disposition of the doors 
and fireplaces, and cast the whole fabric into a new form i 
hb next care was to have his ceilin£;s painted, his pan^ 
neU gilt, and his chimneypieces carved; every thing 
was executed by the ablest hands ; Bob^s business was 
to follow the workmen with a microscope, and call upon 
them to retouch their performances, and heighten excel- 
lence to perfection. The reputation of his house now 
brings round him a daily confluence of visitants, and ev- 
ery one tells him of some elegance which he has hith- 
erto overlooked, some convenience not yet procured, or 
some new mode in ornament or furniture. Bob, who 
had no wish but to be admired, nor any guide but the 
fashion, thought every thing beautiful in proportion as it 
was new, and considered his work as unfinished, while 
any observer could suggest an addition ; some alteration 
was therefore every day made without any other motive 
than the charms of novelty. A traveller at last suggested 
to him the convenience of a grotto ; Bob immediately 
ordered the mount of his garden to be excavated ; and 
having laid out a large sum in shells and minerals, was 
busy in regulating the disposition of the colours and 
lustres, when two gentlemen, who had asked permission 
to see his gardens, presented him a writ, and led him off 
to less elegant apartments. 

I know not, sir, whether among this fraternity of 
sorrow you will think any much to be pitied ; nor indeed 
do many of them appear to solicit compassion, for they 
generally applaud thdr own conduct, and despise those 
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whom want of taste or spirit suffers to grow rich. It 
were happy if the prisons of the kingdom were filled 
only with cl^racters like these, men whom prosperiljr 
could not make useful, and whom ruin csinnot make 
wise ; but there are among us many who raise different 
sensations, many that owe their present misery to jthe 
seductions of treachery, the strokes of casualty} or the 
tenderness of pity ; many whose sufferings disgrace 
' society, and whose virtues would adorn it ; of these, when 
familiarity shall have enabled me to recount their storie» 
tvithout horror, you may expect another narrative from$ 
Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

MYSARGYRUS* 



Numb. 58. Saturday, May 25, 1753. 



y J}amnant quod non intelUffunt, C i c . 

They oondemn what they do not understand.. 

Euripides, having presented Socrates with the writ- 
ings of Heracliitis^ a philosopher famed for involution 
and obscurity, inquired afterwards liis opinion of their 
merit. " What I understand,*' said Socrates^ " I find to 
be excellent ; and, therefore, believe that to be of equal 
value which I cannot understand." 

The reflection of every man who reads this passage 
will suggest to him the difference between the prac- 
tice of Socrates^ and that of modem critics. Socraicsf 

VOL. III. 13 
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who had, by* long observation upon himself and others, 
discovered tha weakness of the strongest, and the dim- 
ness <^ the most enlightened intellect, was afraid to de- 
cide hastily in his own favour, or to conclude that an 
author had written without meaning, because he could, 
not immediately catch hb ideas ; he knew that the faults 
of books are often more justly imputable to the reader, 
who sometimes wants attention, and sometimes penetra- 
tion ; whose understanding is often obstructed by prejc-? 
dice, and often dbapated^by remissness; who comes 
sometimes to a new study, unfurnished with knowledge 
previously necessary ; and finds difficulties insuperable, 
for want of ardour sufficient to encounter them.. 

Obscuiity and clearness are relative terms ; to some 
readers scarce any book is easy, to others not many are 
<Ufficult ; and surely they, whom neither any exuberant 
praise bestowed by others, nor any eminent conquests 
over stubborn problems,* have entitled to exalt them- 
selves above the common orders of mankind, might 
condescend to imitate the candour of Socrates; and 
where they fixnl incontestible proofs of superior genius, 
be oxitent to think that there is justness in the connec- 
tion which they cannot trace, and cogency in the reason- 
ing which they cannot comprehend. 

This diffidence is never more reasonable than in the 
perusal of the authors of antiquity; of those whose 
works have been the delight of ages, and transmitted as 
the great inhetitance of mankind from one generation to 
another ; surely, no man can, without the utmost arro- 
gance, imagine that he brings any superiority of under- 
standing to the perusal of these books which have been 
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.preserved in the devastation of cities, and tsnatched up 
from the wreck of nations ; which those who fled before 
barbariansrhave been careful to carry off in the hurry of 
migration, and of which barbarians have repented the 
destruction. If in books thus made venerable by the 
uniform attestation of successive ages, any passages shall 
appear unworthy of that praise which they have former- 
ly received, let us not immediately determine, that they 
owed their reputation to dulness or bigotry ; but suspect 
at least that our ancestors had some reasons for their 
opinions, and that our ignorance of those reasons mskp 
us differ from them. 

It often happens that an author's reputation is endan* 
gered in succeeding times, by that which raised the 
loudest applause among his cotemi)oraries i nothing is 
read with greater pleasure than allusions to recent facts, 
reigning opinions, or present ccmtroversles ; but when 
facts are forgotten, and controversies extinguished,' 
these favourite touches lose all their graces ; and the 
author in liis descent to posteiity must be left to the 
mercy of chance, without any power of ascertsuning the 
memory of those things, to which he owed his luckiest 
thoughts and his kindest reception. 

On such occasions every reader should remember the 
<tiffidence of Socratesy and repair by his candour the 
injuries of time ; he should impute the seeming defects 
of his author to some chasm of intelligence, and suppose 
that the sense which is now weak was once forcible, and 
the expression which is now dulnous formerly deter* 
ixiinate. 
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How much ^e mutilation of andenl histoiy has taken 
away from the beauty of poetical performances, may be 
ooojectured from the light which a lucky commentator 
sometimes efiuses, by the recovery of an incident that 
had been long fo!»gotten ; thus, in the third book of 
Horace^ Juno*s denunciations against those that shbuld 
presume to raise again the. walls of Troy^ could for 
mauy ages please only by splendid images and swelling 
language, of which no man discovered the use or pro^ 
priety, till Le Fevre^ by showing on what occasion the 
Ode was written, changed wonder to rational delight. 
Many passages yet undoubtedly remain in the same - 
author, which An exacter knowledge of the incidents of 
his time would clear from objections. Among these I 
have always numbered the following lines ; 

Aurumper mediosire tatelUtet, 
Et perrumpere amat aaxa, potentius 
Ictujhlmineo* Concidit ^u^ris 
^rgivi domu8 ob lucrum 
JXemersa excidio. Dijffidit urbium 
Porta* vir Mlacedo, et subruit «m»/«a 
Megei mwieribus. Munera navium 
S9VO8 illaqueant duces* 

Stronger tlian thunder's vinged foree. 
All powerful gold can spread its coarae. 
Through watchful guards its passage make» 
And lOYes through solid walls to break ; 
From gold the overwhelming woes. 
That crush'd the Grecian auger rose ; 
Plilfp with goM through cities broke.. 
Aftd rival monarchs felt his yoke i 
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Capiaint ofiUps t9 gold are alawt, 

Thimghfieree at their own -winch andwafoet, Fr akois 

The close of this passage by which every reader is now 
disappointed and ofiended, was probably the delight of 
the Roman court ; it cannot be itnagined that Horace^ 
after having given to gold the force of thunder, and told 
of its power to storm cities and to conquer kings, 
would have concluded his account of its efficacy with it* 
influence over naval commanders, had be not alluded ta 
some fact then current in the mouths of men, and there* 
fore more interesting for a time than the conquests of 
Philip. Of the like kind may be reckoned another 
stanza in the same.book ; 

.«««^.«......«^w«»a coram mm tine comcio 

Surgit mariio, aeu vocat institor 
Sue navis Hispanse magister 
Dedecorumpretiosuo emptor. 

The conscious hushand bids her rise, / 

When some rich factor courts her charme, 

Who calls the wanton to his arms. 

And, prodigal of wealth and fame, 

Profasely buys the costly shame. Francis. 

He has little knowledge of Horace who imagines that 
the /actor, or the S/ianish mei^chantj j^re mentioned by 
chance ; there was undoubtedly some popular story oF 
an intrigue, which those names recalled to the memory 
#f his reader. 

The flame of his genius in other parts, though some- 
what dimmed by time, is not to^Uy eclipsed y )m 
13* 
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address and judgment yet appear, though much of the 
spirit and vigor of his sentiment is kwt ; this has hap- 
pened to the twentieth ode of the first book ; 

VHepotabii modicU Sabmum 
Cantharu, Gneed gu^dego ipietettd 
CotuUtum levi / dattu in theatre 

Cum HHplaunu, 
Chare Mdtcenat equet. Ut patemi 
FlwndnU Hpa, simul et jocota 
Redderet laudet tibi Vatieam 
• . J^onHt imago, 

A poet's beverage bambly cheap. 

Should great Msecenas he my gue&f* 
The Tintage of the Sabine grAp«» 

But yet in sober cups shall crovn the feast ! 
'Twas raek'd into a Grecian cask. 

Its rougher juice to melt away ; 

I seal'd it too a pleasing task ! 

^ "With annual joy to mark the glorious day, 

When in applausive shouts thy name 

Spread from the theatre around. 
Floating on thy own Tiber's stream. 

And Echo, playful nymph, retum'd the sound. 

Francis. 

We here easily remark the intermixture of a happy 
compliment with an humble invitation ; but certainly are 
less delighted than those^ to whom the mention of the 
applause bestowed upon Maecenas, gave occasion to re- 
count the actions or words that produced it. 

Two lines which have exercised the ingenuity of mod- 
em critics, may, I think, be reconciled to the judgment, 
by an easy supposition ; Hoince thus addresses Agrii^ i 
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Seriberia Vario fortis, et ho$tium 
' Victor, Msonii oarminis alite. 

Vftrius^ a 9wan of Homer's vntiff. 
Shall brave Agtippa's conq^aesU uo^. 

That Variua should be called ** A bird of Homeric 
song)" appears so harsh to modem ears, that an emen- 
datioii of the text has been proposed ; but surely the 
learning of the "ancients had been long aga obliterated) 
had every man thought himself at liberty to cormpt the 
lines which he did not understand. If we imagine that 
Variif had been by any of his cotemporaries celebrated 
imder the appellation o£ Musarum Alea^ the swan of the 
Muses, the language of Horace becomes graceful and 
Bimiliar ; and that such a compliment was at least pos- 
sible, wc know from the transformation feigned by Horace 
of himself. 

The most elegant compliment that was paid to Addi- 
sottj is of this obscure and perishable kind ; 

When panting ^rtae her last efforts made. 
You brought your Clio to the yu^gin's aid. 

These lines must please as long as they are understood ; 
but can be understood only by those that have observed 
jiddUorCs signatures in the Sfiectator, 

The nicety of these minute allusions I shall exemplify 
by another instance, which I take this occasion to men- 
tion, because, as I am told, the commentators have 
omitted it. TibuUuB addresses Cynthia in this manner ; 

TV Bpectenii ntprema nU/u ciim venerit hora, 
Te tweom imrietu defiHente manu. 
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Before my dosing eyes dear Cjfnt/da sUndy 
Held weakly by my fiuntuig trembling hand. 

To these lines Ovid thus refers in bis elegy on the deathr 

Cynthia deceden9» feUduf, inqmt, amtaia 
Sum Hbig vixitti dum tvut iffni* eram,-^ 

Cm J^ementy quidj ait, tibi tutu mea damna dohri .' 
Mie iemtit mericiu d^/iciente manu, 

Rlest WM my reign, retiring^^ynthia ery'd ; 
Not till he left my breast, 1 iboltos dy'd. 
Forbear, said Nemesis, my loss to moan» 
The fainting trembling hand was oiine alone. 

The beauty of this passage^ which oonasts in the ap* 
propriation made by JVeme^is of the line originally di- 
rected to Cynt/uoj had been wholly imperceptible to suc- 
ceeding ages, had chance^ which has destroyed so many 
greater volumes, deprived us likewise of the poems q£ 
' TtbuUus. 
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O Fortuna virit, infvida firtibua 

(imun nan aqua bonit prdtnda dividit, Seke€a. 

Capricious fortune ever joys. 
With partial hand to deal the prize. 
To crush the brave and cheat the wise. 

TO THE ADVENTURBX. 

SIR, Fleet, Jane 6. 

To the account of such of my companions as are im- 
prisoned without being miserable) or are miserable with- 
out any claim to compassion ) I promised to add the 
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histories of those, whose virtue has made them unhappy, 
or whose misfortunes are at least without a crime. That 
"this catalogue should be ^cry numerous, neither you nor 
your readers ought to expect; " rari quippe boni ;* 
" the good are few.** Virtue is uncommon in all the 
classes of humanity ; and I suppose it wiii scarcely be 
imagined more frequent in a prison than in other places. 

Yet in these gloomy regions is to be found the tender- 
Bessi the genero^ty, the philanthropy of Serenua^ who 
nught have lived in competence and ease, if he could 
have looked without emotion on the miseries of another. 
Serenus was one of those exalted minds, whom know- 
ledge and sagacity could not make suspicious ; who 
poured out his soul in boundless intimacy, and thought 
community of possessions the law of friendship. The 
friend of Serenus was arrested for debt, and after many 
endeavours to soften his creditor, sent his wife to solicit 
that assistance which never was refused. The tears and 
importunity of female distress were more than was ne- 
cessary to move the heart of Serenus ; he hasted imme- 
diately away, and conferring a long time with his friend, 
found him confident that if the present pressure was 
taken off, he should soon be able to reestablish his af- 
faire. Serenus accustomed to believe, and afraid to ag- 
gravate distress, did not attempt to detect the fallacies of 
hope, nor reflect that every man overwhelmed with ca- 
lamity, believes, that if that was removed he should im- 
me^tely be happy ; he, therefore, with little hesitation 
offered himself as surety. 

In the first raptures of escape all was joy, gratitude 
and confidence ; the friend of Serenus displayed hj^ 
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prospects, and counted over the sums of which he 
should infallibly be master before the day of payment. 
ScrenuM in a short time began to find his danger, but 
could not prevail with himself to repent of beneficence ; 
and therefore suffered himself still to be amused with 
projects which he durst not consider, for fear of findings 
them impracticable. The debtor, after he had tried 
every method of raising money which art or indigence 
could prompt, wanted either fidelity or resolution to sur- 
render himself to prison,, and left Serenus to take hla 
place. 

SerenuM has often proposed to the creditor, to pay him 
whatever he shall appear to have lost by the flight of his 
friend; but however reasonable this proposal may be 
thought, avarice and brutality have been hitherto inexor^ 
able, and Serenus still continues to languish in prison. 

In this place, however, where want makes almost 
every man selfish, or desperation gloomy, it is the good 
fortune of Serenus not to live without a friend ; he passea 
most of his hours in the conversation of Candidusj a man 
whom the same virtuous ductility has, with some dif- 
ference of circumstances, made equally unhappy. Gzn- 
didusy when he' was young, helpless, and ignorant, found 
a patron that educated, protected, and supported him ; 
his patron being more vigilant for others than himself^ 
left at his death an only son, destitute and friendless. 
Candidua was eager to repay the benefits he had receiv- 
ed ; and having maintained the youth for a few years at 
his own house, afterwards placed him with a merchant 
of eminence and gave bonds to a great value as a secu« 
rity for his conduct* 
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The young man removed too early from the only eye 
of which he dreaded the observation) and deprived of the 
only instruction which he heaixl with reverence, so^n 
learned to consider virtue as restraint and restraint as op- 
pression ; and to look with a longing eye at every ex< 
pense to which he could not reach, and every pleasure 
which he could not partake; by degrees he deviated 
from his first regularity, and unhappily mingling among 
young men busy in dissipating the gains of their fether's 
industry, he forgot the precepts of Candidua^ spent the 
evening in parties of pleasure, and the moming in ex- 
pedients to support his riots. He was, however, dexter- 
ous and active in his business ; and his master, being 
secured against any consequences of dishonesty, was veiy 
little solicitous to inspect his manners, or to inquire how 
he passed those hours, which were not immediately de- 
voted to the business of his profession ; when he was in- 
formed of the young man's extravagance or debauchery, 
" let his bondsman look to that,'* said he, " I have taken 
care of myself." 

Thus the unhappy spendthrift proceeded from folly 
to folly, and from vice to vice, with the connivance, if not 
the encouragement of his master ; till in the heat of a 
nocturnal revel he committed such violences in the 
street as drew upon him a criminal prosecution. Guilty 
and unexperienced, he knew not what course to take ; to 
confess his crime to Candidtcsy and solicit his interposi- 
tion was little less dreadful than to stand before the frown 
of a court of justice. Having, therefore, passed the day 
with anguish in his hean and distraction in his looks, he 
seized at night a very large sum of money in the count- 
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inghouse, and setting out he knew not whither, was 
heard of no more. 

The consequence of his flight was the ruin of Condi*' 
dua s ruin surely undeserved and irreproachable^ and 
such as the laws of a just govemment ought ehher to 
1)revent or repah* ; nothing is more inequitable than that 
one man should suffer for the crimes of another) for 
crimes which he neither prompted nor permitted, which 
he could neither foresee nor prevent. When we con* 
sider the weakness of human resolutions and the incon- 
sistency of human conduct, it must appear absurd that 
one man shall engage for another, that he will not 
change his opinions or alter his conduct. 

It is, I think, worthy of con^deration, whether since 
no wager is binding without a possibility of loss on each 
side, it is not equally reasonable, that no contract should 
be valid without reciprocal stipulations ; but in this case, 
and others ot the same kind, what is stipulated on his 
side to whom the bond is given ? He takes advantage of 
the security, neglects his affairs, omits his duty, suffers 
timorous wickedness to grow daring by degrees, per- 
mits appetite to call for new gratifications, and perhaps, 
secretly longs for the time in which he shall have 
power to seize the forfeiture ; and if virtue or grati- 
tude should prove too strong for temptation, and a 
young man pei*sist in honesty, however instigated by his 
passions^ what can secure him at last against a fisilse 
accusation ? I for my part always shall suspect, that he 
who can by such methods secure his property, will go 
one step further to increase it ; nor can I think that 
man safely trusted with, the means of miachiefi whO| bjr 
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man sa&lf trusted with the means of mischief, who, by- 
Ms desire to have them in his huids, gives an evident 
proof how much less he values his neighbour's happi- 
ness than bis own. 

Another 6f our companions is Lentulus, a man whose 
^gnity of iHrth m^^ very ill supported by his fortune. 
As some of the first offices in the kingdom were filled 
by his relations, he was early invited to court, and en* 
couraged by caressess and promises to attendance and 
solicitation ; a constant appearance in splendid company 
necessarily required magnificence of dress ; and a fre- 
quent pardcipation of fashionable amusements forced 
him into expense : but these measures were requisite 
to his success ; since every body knows, that to be lost 
td siglu is to be lost to remembrance, and that he who 
desires to fill a -vacancy, must be always at hand, lest 
some man of greater vigilance should step in before him. 
By this course of life his little fortune was every day 
made less ; but he received so many distinctions in pub- 
Be, and was known to resort so fiimiliarly to the houses 
of the great, that every man looked on his preferment 
as certain, and believed that its value would compensate 
<br its slowness; he, therefore found no difficulty in 
obtaining credit for all that his ran^ or his vanity made 
necessary ; and, as ready payment was not expected, 
^e bills were proportionably enlarged, and the value of 
the hazard or delay were adjusted solely by the equity 
of the creditor. At length death deprived Lentulus of 
one of his patrons, and a revolution in the mmistiy of 
another ; so that all his prospects vanished at once, and 
those that had before encouraged his expenses,<began to 
perceive that their money was in danger ; there was now 
no other contention but who should first seize upon his 
person^ and, by forcing immediate payment, deliver 
him up naked to the vengeance of the rest. In pursu- 
VOL. ui. 14 
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ance of this scheme, one of them invited him to a tav- 
ern, and procured him to be arrested at the door ; but , 
Lentulus instead of endeavouring secretly to pacify him 
by payment, gave notice to the rest, and offered to divide 
amongst them the remnant of his fortune ; they feasted 
six hours at his expense, to deliberate on his proposal ; 
and at last determined, that, as he could not oifer more 
than five shillings in the pound, it would be more pru- 
dent to keep him in prison, till he could procure from 
his relations the payment of his debts. 

Lentulus is not the only man confined within these 
walls on the same account ; the like procedure upon 
the like motives, is common among men whom yet the 
law allows to partake the use of fire and water with the 
compassionate and the just ; who frequent the assem- 
blies of commerce in open day, and talk with detesta- 
tion and contempt of highwaymen or housebreakers; 
but, surely, that man must be confessedly robbed, who 
is compelled, by whatever means, to pay the debts which 
he does not owe ; nor can I look with equal hatred upon 
him, who, at the hazard of his life, holds out his pistol 
and demands my purse, as on him who plunder under 
the shelter of the law, and by detaining my son, or my 
friend in prison, extorts from nie the price of their lib- 
erty. No man can be more an enemy to society than 
he, by whose machinations our virtues are turned to 
our disadvantage ; he is less destructive to mankind that 
plunders cowardice, than he that preys uppn compassion. 

I believe, Mr. Adventurer, you will readily confess^ 
that though not one of these, if tried before a commer- 
cial judicature, can be wholly acquitted from impru- 
dence or temerity ; yet that, in the eye of all who can 
consider virtue as distinct from wealth, the faulf of tw® 
of them, at least, is outweighed by the merit ; and that 
of the third is so much extenuated by the circumstances 
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of his lifcj as not to deserve a perpetual prison ; yet 
must these, with multitudes equally blameless, languish 
in confinement) till malevolence shalj relent, or the law 
be changed. 

I am, sir, 

Your humble servant, 

MISARGYRUS. 



Numb. 67. Tuesday, June 26, 1753. 

In-ventaa vitam excolvere per artet. Vi a o i l . 

They polish life by useful arts. 

That familiarity produces neglect, has been long 
observed. The effect of all external objects, however 
great or splendid, ceases with their novelty ; the cour- 
tier stands without emotion in the royal presence ; the 
rustic tramples under his foot the beauties of the spring 
-with little attention to their colours or their fragi^nce ; 
and the inhabitant of the coast dans his eye upon the 
immense diffusion of waters, without awe, wonder, or 
tenx)r. 

Those who have past much of their lives in this great 
city, look upon its opulence and its mi^ltltudes, its ex- 
tent and variety, with cold indifference *, but an inhalUt- 
ant of the remoter parts of the kingdom is immediately 
' distinguished by a kind of dissipated curiosity, a busy 
endeavotir to divide his attention among a thousand 
objects, and a wild confusion of astonishment and alarm. 
The attention of a new comer is generally first struck 
by the multiplicity of cries that stun him in the streets, 
and the variety of merchandize and manufiictures which 
the shopkeepers expose on every hand ; and he b apt 
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by unwary bursts of admiratioDy to excite the merriment 
and contempt ef those who mistake the use of their 
eyes for effects of their understanding, and confound 
accidental knowledge with just reasoning. 

But surely, these are subjects on which any man may 
without reproach employ his meditations ; the innu- 
merable occupations, among which the thousands that 
swarm in the streets of London are distributed, may 
furnish employments to minds of every cast, and capa- 
cities of every degree. He that contemplates the ex- 
tent of this wonderful city, finds it difficult to conceive, 
by what method plenty is maintained in our markets^ 
and how the inhabitants are regularly supplied with the 
necessaries of life ; but when he'exanodnes the shops 
and warehouses, sees the immense stores of every kind 
of merchandize piled up for sale, and runs over all the 
manu&ctures of art and products of nature, which are 
every where attracting his eye and soliciting his pur8e> 
he will be inclined to conclude, that such quantities 
cannot easily be exhausted, and that part of mankind 
must soon stand still for want of employment, till the 
wares already provided shall be worn out and destroyed. 

As Socrates was passing through the fair at Athensy 
and casting his eyes over the shops and customers, 
« how many things are here," says he, « that I do riot 
want !** The same sentiment is every moment rising 
in the mind of him that walks the streets of London, 
however inferior in philosophy to Socrates ; he beholds - 
a thousand shops crowded with goods, of which he can 
scarcely tell the use, and which, therefore, he is apt to 
consider as of no value ; and, indeed many of the arts by 
which families are supportedf and wealth is heaped to- 
gether, are of that miftute and superfluous kind, which 
nothing but experience could evince possible to be pro- 
secuted with advantage, and which) as the world might 
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easily want, it could scarcely be expected to encour-' 
age. 

But so it is, that custom, curiosity, or wantonness, 
supplies every art with patrons, and finds purchasers 
for every manufacture ; the world is so adjusted, that 
not only bread, but riches may be obtained without 
great abilities, or arduous performances ; the most un- 
skilful hand and unenlightened mind have sufficient 
incitements to industry ; for he that is resolutely busy^ 
can scarcely be in want. There is, indeed, no employ- 
ment, howevier despicable, from which a man may not 
promise himself more than competence, when he sees 
thousands and myriads raised to dignity, by no other 
merit than that of contributing to supply their neigh- 
bours with the means of sucking smoke through a tube 
of clay ; and others raising contributions upon those, 
whose elegance disdains the grossness of smoky luxu- 
ry, by grinding the same materials into a powder that 
may at once gratify and impair the smell. 

Not only by these popular and modish trifles, but by 
a thousand unheeded and evanescent kinds of business, 
are the multitudes of this city preserved from idleness, 
and consequently &om want. In the endless variety of 
tastes and circumstances that diversify mankind, nothing 
is so supei'fluous, but that some one desires it ; or so 
common, but that some one is compelled to buy it. As 
nothing is useless, but because it is in improper hands, 
what is thrown away by one is gathered up by another ; 
and the refuse of part of mankind furnishes a subordi- 
nate class with the materials necessary to their support. 

When I look round on those who are thus variously 
exerting their qualifications, I cannot but admire the 
secret concatenation of society that links together the 
great and the mean, the illustrious and the obscure ; 
and consider with benevolent satisfaction, that no m$kn, 
14* 
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unless his body or mind be totally disabled, has need to 
suffer the mortification of seeing himself useless or 
burdensome to the community ; he that will diligently 
labour, in whateyer occupation, will deserve the sub* 
tenance which he obt(4ps» and the protection which he 
enjoys ; and tnay lie down every night with the pleas* 
ing consciousness, of having contributed something to 
the happiness of life. 

Contempt and admiradon are equally incident to nar- 
row minds ; he whose comprehension can take in the 
whole subordination of mankind, and whose perspicacity 
can pierce to the real state of things through the thia ^ 
veils of fortune or of fashion, will discover meumess 
in the highest stations, and dignity in the meaaeat ; 
and find that no man^:an become veQerabie but by vir- 
tue, or contemptible but by wickedness. 

In the midst of this universal hurry, no man ought 
to be so little influenced by example, or so void of 
honest emulation, as to stand a lazy spectator of in- 
cessant labour ; or please himself with the mean hap- 
piness of a drone, whil^ the active swarms are buzzing 
about him ; no man is without some quality, by the 
due application of which he might deserve well of the 
world ; and whoever he be that has but little in his 
power, should be in haste to do that little, lest he be 
confounded with him that can do nothing. 

By this general concumnce of endeavours, arts of 
every kind have been so long cultivated, that all the 
wants of man may be immediately supplied ; idleness 
can scarcely form a wiBh which she iriay not gratify by 
the toil of others, or curiosity dream of a toy, which the 
shops are not ready to afford her. 

Happiness is enjoyed only in proportion as it i^ 
known ; and such is the state or folly of man^ that it is 
known only by experience of its contrary ; we who have 
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laag iiTed amidst the conreniehcies of a town iixnnens^k 
ly populous, have scarce au idea of a place where de«- 
sire cannot be gratified by money. In order to have a 
just sense of this artificial plenty, it is necessary to have 
passed some time in a distant colony, or those parts of 
our island which are thinly inhabited ; he that has once 
known how many trades every man in such situations 
is compelled to Exercise, with how much labour the 
{HToducts of nature must be accommodated to human 
use, how long the loss or defect of aiiy common utensil 
must be eildured, or by what awkward expedients it 
must be supplied, how &r men may wander with ni»- 
ivey in their hand belbi>e any ^ csax sell tiiem what 
thby wish to buy, will know how to rate at its proper 
value the plenty and ease of a great city. 

fiut that the happiness of man may still remain im* 
perfect, as wants in this place are, easily supplied, new 
wants likewise are ea^ly created ; every man, in sur- 
veying ^e shops of London, sees numberless instru- 
ments and conveniencies, of which, while he did not 
kftow them, he never felt the need ; and yet, when use 
has made them familiar, wonders how life could t>e 
su^)6rted without them. Thus it comes to pass, that 
our desires always Increase with our possessions ; the 
knowledge that something remains yet unenjoyed, im- 
pairs oar enj'oyfRent of the good befoVe us. 

They who have been accustomed to the refinements 
of science, and multiplications of contrivance, soon lose 
their confidence in the unassisted powei^s of nature, 
forget the paucity of our real necessities, and overlook 
the easy methods by which they may be supplied. It 
we're a speculation worthy of a philosoplucal mind, to 
examiue how much is taken away fi\)m our native abili- 
ties, aS well as added to them, by artificial expedients. 
We are so accustomed to give and receive assKrtance, 
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that each of us singly can do little for himself; and 
there is scarce any one among us> howevel^ contracted 
may be his form of lifC) who does not enjoy the labour 
of a thousand artists.' 

But a survey of the various nations that inhabit the 
earth will iniorm us, that life may be supported withi 
less assistance ; and that the dexterity^ which practice 
enforced by necessity produces^ is able to effect much 
by very scanty means. The nations of Mexico and 
Peru erected cities and temples without the use of 
iron ; and at this day Uie rude Indian supplies himself 
with alL the necessaries of life ; sent like the rest of 
mankind naked into the world, as soon as his parents 
have nursed him up to strength, he is to provide by his 
own labour for his own support. His first care is to find 
fi sharp flint among the rocks ; with this he undertakes 
to fell the trees of the forest ; he shapes his bow, heads 
his arrows, builds his cottage, and hollows his canoe, 
and from that time lives in a state of plenty apd pix)s- 
perity ; he is sheltered from the storms, he is fortified 
against beasts of prey, he is enabled to pursue the fish 
of the sea, and the deer of the mountains ; and as he 
does not know, does not envy the happiness of polislfed 
nations, where gold can supply the want of fortitude 
and skill, and he whose laborious ancestors have made 
him rich, may lie stretched upon a couch, and sec all 
the treasures of all the elements poured down before 
him. 

/ The picture of a savage life, if it shows how much 
individuals may perform, shows likewise how much 
society is to be desired. Thou gh the perseverance and 
address of the Indian excite our admiration, they nev- 
ertheless cannot procure him the conveniences which 
are enjoyed by the vagrant beggar of a civilized coun- 
tiy ; he hunts like a wild beast to satisfy his hunger ; 
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and when he lies down to rest after « aiicceasful chase, 
cannot pronounce himself secure against the dang*er of 
perishing in a few days ; he is, perhaps, content with 
his condition, because he knows not that a better is at- 
tainable by man ; as be that is bom blind does not long 
for the perception of light, because he cannot conceive 
the advantages which light would afford him ; but hun- 
ger, wounds and weariness are real evils, though he 
believes them equally incident to all his fellow crea* 
•tures ; and when a tempest compels him to lie starving 
in his huti he cannot justly be concluded equally hap- 
py with those whom art has exempted from the pow»> 
er of chance, and who make the foregoing year pro- 
vide for the following. 

To receive and to communicate assistance, consti- 
tutes the happiness of human life ; man may, indeed, 
preserve his existence in solitude, but can enjoy it only 
in society ; the greatest understanding of an individual, 
doomed to procure food and clothing for himself, will 
barely supply him with expedients to keep off death 
from day to day ; but as one of a large community 
performing only his share of the common business, hb 
gains leisure for intellectual pleasures, and enjoys the 
happiness of reason and reflection. 



Numb. 69. Tuesday, Jtdy 3, 1755, 

Fer^ Hbenter homines id quod volunt credunt. C asar. 
Men willinijly believe what they wish to be true. 

TvLhY has long ago observed, that no man, however 
weakened by long life, is so conscious of his own de- 
crepitude, as not to imagine that he may yet hold his 
station in the world for another year. 
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Of the truth of thb remark everf day fat*nisheft new 
confirmation ; there is no time of life, in which men 
ibr the most i>art seem less to expect the stroke of 
death, than when every other eye sees it impending ; 
or are more busy in providing Ibr another year, than 
when it is plsdn to all but themselves, that at another 
year they cannot arrive. Though every funeral that 
passes before their eyes evinces the deceitfulness of 
such expectations, since every man who is borne to the 
grave thought himself equally certain of living at least , 
till the next year ; the survivor still continues to fiat^ 
ter himself, and is never at a loss for some reason why 
his life should be protracted, and the voracity of death 
continued to be pacified with some other prey. 

But this is only one of the innumerable artifices 
practised in the universal conspiracy of mankind against 
themselves ; every age and every condition indulges 
some darling fallacy ; every man amuses himself with 
projects which he knows to be improbable, and whicb, 
therefore, he resolves to pursue without daring to ex- 
amine them. Whatever any man ardently desires, he 
very readily believes that he shall some time attain ; 
he whose intemperance has overwhelmed with diseas- 
es, while he languishes in the spring, expects vigour 
and i*ecoveiy from the summer sun ; and while he 
melts away in the summer, transfers his hopes to the 
frosts of winter ; he that gazes upon elegance or plea- 
sure, which want of money hinders him from imitating^ 
or partaking, comforts himself that the time of distress 
will soon be at an end, and that every day brings him 
nearer to a state of happiness ; though he knows it has 
passed not only without acquisition of advantage » but 
perhaps without endeavours after it, in the formatiofi 
of schemes that cannot be executed, and in the con- 
templation of prospects which cannot be approached. 
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Such is the general dream in which we all slumber 
out our time; every man thinks the day coming, in 
which he shall be gratified with all his wishes, in which 
he shall leave all those competitors behind, who are 
now rejoicing like himself in the expectation of victo- 
ry ; the day is always coming to the servile in which 
tl%3y shall be powerful, to the obscure in which they 
shall be eminent, and to the deformed in which they 
shall be beautiful. 

If £Uiy of my readers has lopked with so little atten-^ 
tion on the world about him, as to imagine this repre- 
sentation exaggerated beyond probability, let him re* 
fiect a little upon his own life ; let him consider what 
were his hopes and prospects ten years ago, and what 
additions he then expected to be made by ten years to 
bis happiness ; those years are now elapsed ; liave 
they made good their promise that was extorted from 
lliem I have they advanced his fortune, enlarged his 
loiowledge, or reformed his conduct, to the degree that 
was once expected ? I am afraid every man that recol- 
lects his hopes, must confess his disappointment ; and 
' own that day has glided unprofitably after day, and that 
be is still at the same distance from the point of hap- 
piness. 

With what consolations can those, who have thus 
miscarried in their chief design, elude the memory of 
their ill success ; with what amusements can they pa- 
cify their discontent, after the loss of so large a portion 
of life ? they can give themselves up again to the same 
delusions, they can form new schemes of airy gratifi- 
cations, and fix another period of felicity ; they can 
again resolve to trust the promise which they know 
will be broken, they can walk in a circle with their eyes 
sibut, and persuade themselves to think that they go 
forward. 
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Of eireiy great and complicated events piMrt depetids 
ttpon causes out of our power, i^d part must be effect* 
ed by vigour and perseverance. With regard to that 
which is stiled in common language the work of chancei 
men wiM always find reasons fbr.confidence or distrust) 
accoiding to their different tempers or inclinations ; 
imd he that has been long accustomed to please him- 
self with possibilities of fortuitous happiness, will not 
easily or willingly be reclaimed from his mistake. But 
the effects of human indui^ry and skill are more ea^y . 
subjected to calculation : whatever can be com|4eted 
in a year, is divisible into parts, of which each may be 
performed in the compass of a day ; he, therefore, 
that has passed the day without attention to the task 
assigned him, may be* certain that the lapse of life has 
brought lum no nearer to his object; for whatever 
idleness may expect from tiipe, its produce willbe on- 
ly in proportion to the diligence with which it has been 
used. He that floats lazily down the stream, in pur- 
suit of something boi*ne along by the same current, 
will find himself indeed moved4brward ; but unless he 
lays his hand to the oar, and increases his speed by his 
own labour, must be always at the same distance fnKym 
that which he is following. 

There have happened in every age some contingen- 
cies of unexpected and undeserved success, by which 
those who are determined to believe whatever fiivoui*s- 
their inclinations, have been encouraged to delight 
themselves with future advantages ; they support con- 
iidence by considerations, of which the only proper use 
is to chase. away despair: it is equally absurd to sit 
down in idleness because some have been enriched 
wittiout labour, as to leap a precipice because some 
have fallen and escaped with life, or to put to sea in a 
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Storm because some hare been driven from a wreck 
upon the coast to which they are bound. 

^V'e are all ready to confess, that belief ought to bo 
proportloiied to evidence or probal»lity ; let any man, 
therefore, compare the number of those who have been 
thus &voured by fortune, and of those who have failed 
of their expectations, and he will easily determine, with 
what justness he has registered himself in the lucky 
ca^logue. 

But there is no need on these occasions for deep in- 
quuies or laborious calculations ; there is a far easier 
method of distinguishing the hopes of folly from those 
of reason, of finding the difference between prospects 
that exist before the eyes, and those that are only paint* 
ed on a fond imagination. Tom Drowsy had accustomed 
himself to compute the profit of a darling project till 
he had no longer any doubt of its success ; it was at 
last matured by close consideration, all the measures 
were accurately adjusted, and he wanted only five iiun- 
dred pounds to become master of a fortune that might 
be envied by a director of a trading company. Tom 
was generous and grateful, and was^ resolved to recom- 
pense this small assistance with an ample fortune : he^ 
therefore, deliberated for a time, to whom amongst his 
friends he should declare his necessities ; not that he 
suspected a refusal, but because he could not suddenly 
determine which of them would make the best use of 
riches, and was, therefore, most worthy of his fisivour. 
At last his choice was settled ; and knowing that in order 
to borrow he mu^t show the probability of repayment, 
be prepared for a minute and copious explanation of 
his project. But here the golden dream ^vas at an 
end t he soon discovered the imposMbility of imposing 
upon otiiers the notions by which he had so long im- 
posed upon himself; which way soever he turned his 

VOL. III. 15 
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thoughts, impossibility and absurdity axose in opposir 
tion oneyery side even credulity and prejudice were at 
last forced to give way, and he grew ashamed of cred- 
iting himself what shaifie would not suffer litm to com- 
municate to another. 

To this test let jevery man bring his ima^adons, 
before they have been too long predominant in his 
mind. Whatever is true will bear to be related^ what- 
ever is raUonal will endure to be explained ; but when 
we delight to brood in secret over &ture haprpinessy 
and silently to employ our meditations upon schemes 
of which we are conscious that the bare mention would 
expose us to derision and contempt : we sh<Mild then 
remember, that we are cheating ourselves by vbluntaiy 
delusions ; and giving up to the unreal mockeries of 
fiincy, those hours in which solid advantages might be 
attained by sober thought and rational assiduity. 

There is, indeed, so little certainty in human afiain, 
that the most cautious and severe examiner may be al* 
lowed to indulge some hopes which he cannot prove .to 
be much fitvoured by probability ; since after his ut- 
most endeavours to ascertain events, he must often 
leave the issue m the hands of chance. And so scanty 
is our present allowance of happiness, that in many sit- 
uations life could scarcely be supported, if hope were 
not allowed to relieve the present hour by pleasures 
borrowed from futurity ; and reaniniate the loDguor of 
dejection to new efforts, by pointing to distant regions 
of felicity, which yet no resolution or perseverance shaH 
ever reach. 

But these, like all other cordials, though they ma^ 
invigorate in a small quantity, intoxicate in a greater ; 
these pleasures like the rest are lawful only in certain 
circumstances, and to certain degrees; they may be 
useful in a 4ue subserviency to nobler purposes, but be- 
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I dangerous and destrucUve when once they gain 
the ascendant in the heart : to soothe the mind to tran- 
quillity by hopci even when tiiat hope is likely to deceive 
us, may be sometimes useful ; but to lull our faculties 
in a lethargy, is poor and despicable. 

Vices and errors are differently modified, ^ccordmg 
to tlie state of the nninds to which they are incident ; 
to indulge hope beyond the warrant of reason, is the 
^lure alike of mean and elevated understandings, but 
its foundation and its effects are totally different : the 
man of high courage and great abilities is apt to place 
too much confidence in hims^f, ond to expect from a 
vigorous exertion of his powers more than spiri^ or di- 
Mgence can attain i between him and his wish he sees 
obstacles indeed, but he expects to overleap or break 
them, his mistaken ardour hurries him forward ; and 
though perhaps he misses his end, he nevertheless ob- 
tains some collateral good, and performs something 
useful to mankind and honourable to himself. 

The drone of timidity presumes likewise to hope, 
but without ground and without consequences ; the bliss 
with wliich he solaces his hours, he always expects 
from others^ though very often he knows not fram 
whom : he folds his arms about him, and sits in ex* 
pectation of some revolution in the state that shall raise 
him to greatness, or some golden shower that shall 
load him with wealth ; he dozes away the day in mus- 
ing upon the morrow ; and at the end of life is roused 
from his dream only to discover that the time of action 
is past, and that he can now show his wisdom only by 
repentance* 
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Numb. 74. Saturday, Jtdy 21, 1753. 



Insanientis dum $api€iUue 
Consult u$ eiTO. U o r. 

1 mist my end, and lo«t my w%y. 
By crack*bnun'd wisdom led astray. 

TO THB ADVBKTURBR. 
SIR, 

It has long been charged by one part of mankind 
upon the other, that^they will not take advice ; ^t 
counsel and instruction are generally thrown away ; 
and that, In defiance both of admonidon ^nd ezampde, 
all claim the riight to choose their own measures, and 
to regulate their own lives. 

That there b something in advice very useful and 
salutary, seems to be equally confessed on all hands :. 
since even those that reject it, allow fof the most part 
that rejection to be wrong, but charge the fault upon the 
luiskilful manner in which it is given ; they admit the 
efficacy of the medicine, but abhor the nauseousness of 
h e vehicle. . 

Thus mankind have gone on from century to centu- 
ry : some have t>een advising others how to act, and 
some have been teaching the advisers how to advise : 
yet very little alteration has been made in the world. 
As we must ail by the law of nature enter life in igno- 
rance, we must all make our way through it by the 
light of our own experience ; and, for any security that 
advice has been yet able to afford, must endeavour af- 
ter success at the hazat*d of miscarriage, and learn to 
do right by venturing to do wrong, 
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Bf advice I would not be understood to mean, the 
everlasting and invariable principles of moral and reli- 
gious truth, from which no change of external circum- 
vUnces can justify any deviation ; but such directions 
as respect merely the prudential part of conduct, and 
which may be followed or neglected without any viola- 
tion of essential duties. 

It is, indeed, not so frequently to make us good as t« 
make us wise, that our ftiends employ the officiousness 
of counsel : and among the rejecters of advice, who are 
xnentioned by the grave and sententious with so much 
acrimony, you will not so often find the rictious and 
abandoned, as the pert and the petulent, . the vivacious 
and the giddy. 

As the great end of female education is to get a 
husband, this likewise is the general subject of female 
advice : and the dreadful denunciation against those 
Tolatile girls, who will not listen patiently to the lec- 
tures of wrinkled wisdom, is, that they will die un- 
married, or throw themselves away upon some worth- 
less feHow^ who will never be able to keep them a coach. 

I being naturally of a ductile and easy temper, with- 
out strong desires or quick resentments, was always a 
. &vourite amongst the elderly ladies, because I never 
rebelled against seniority, nor could be charged with 
thinking mysdf wise before my time ; but heard every 
opinion with submissive silence, professed myself ready 
to learn from all who seemed ineUned to teach mey 
paid the same grateful acknowledgements for precepts 
contradictory to each other, and if any controvet^sy arose, 
was carefol to side with her who presided in the 
company. 

Of this codipliance I very early found the advantage ; 
lor my aunt Madkia left me a very large addition to my 
fbrtune^fi>r this reason chiefly, as she herself declare^,. 
15» 
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because I was not above lieariog ff^'od oomnel) but 
would sit from morning till nigfat to be instructed^ while 
mj sbter Sukey* wbo was a fear founger than mymiif 
mkd was, therefore, in greater want of informaticiBy was 
so much coBC^ted of her own luiowlQdge, that when* 
«Ter the good lady in the ardour c^'beneTDlence.Teprow 
ed or instructed her, she woald ^ont or tittw, intemifiC 
her with questions, or embarmss her with objecdeos. 

I had no design to supplant my sister by Uiis coBfc*> 
l^laisant attention ; nor, when the consequence of my 
obsequiousness came to be known, did Sukey aomudk 
enyy as despts^ me : I was, howey ear, yery wett pleased 
witii'my success ; and having received from the ootk* 
current opinion of ail mankind, a notion, that to be lich 
was to be great and happy, I thought I had obtained 
my advantages at an easy rate, and resolved to CGmdmie 
the same passive attention, smce 1 Ibund myself so 
powerfully recommended by it to kindness and esteenr. 

The desire of advising has a very extensive prevsu- 
lence : and since advice cannot be given but to those 
that will hear it, a patient listener is necessary to the 
accommodation of all these who desire to be confirmed 
in the opinion of their own wisdom : a patient listener, 
}iowever, is not always to be had : the present age, 
whatever age is present, is so vitiated and disordered, 
that young people are readier to talk than to' attend, 
and good council is only thrown away upon those whe 
are full pf their own perfections. 

I was, therefore, in this scarcity of good sense, a 
general favourite ; and beldom saw a day in which some 
sober mati^on did not invite me to her house, or take 
me out in her chariot for the sake of instructing me 
how to keep my character in .this censoiiams age, how 
to conduct myself in the time ^f courtship, how to 
stipulate for a settlement, how to manage a husband of 
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ertrj diai»oter» regukte mj familf, loid educate mj 
ehildren. 

We are all natarally credulous iii cnir own favour. 
Having .been ao often caressed and i^f^uded lor xnf 
^edlityf I was willing to believe myself really enligbt* 
ened by instruoUon, and completely qusdified for tbe 
task ei life. I did not dcmbt but I was entering the 
world with a mind furnished against all exigencies, 
wkh expedients to extricate myself from every difficuK 
ty> and sagaci^ to provide against every danger; I wa% 
thenefore, in betste to give some specimen of my pru- 
dence) and to show that this liberality of instruction 
had not been idly lavished upon a mind incapable of 
improvement. 

My purpose, for why should I deny it ? was like iiiat 
nf ottiirK women, to obtain a husband of rank and tor* 
tone superior to my own ; and in this I had the concur- 
reoce of .all those that had assumed the province of 
directing me. That the w<»nan was undone who mar- 
vied below herself, was universally agreed : and though 
some ventured to assert, that the richer man ought in- 
vaiiably to be preferred and that money was a sufBdent 
compensettion for a defective ancestry $ yet the major- 
ity declared warmly for a gentleman, and were of 
c^inion that upstarts shoi^d not be encouraged. 

With,regaBd to other qualifications I had an irrecon- 
cile^e variety of instructicms. I was sometimes told, 
that deformity was no defect in a man ; and that be who 
was not encouraged to intrigue by an opinion of his\ 
person, was more likely to value the tenderness of his 
wife : but a grave widow directed me to choose a man 
svho might imagine himself agreeable to me, for that 
the deformed were always insupportably vi^ant, and' 
apt to'siak into suUenness, or burst into rage, if the^ 
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found their wife's eye wandering for a moment to a 
good face or a handsome shape. 

They were, however, all unanimous in warning me^ 
with repeated cautions, against all thoughts of union 
with a wit, as a being with whom no happiness could 
possibly be enj(^ed : men of every other kind I was 
taught to govern, but a wit was an animal for whom no 
arts of taming had been y^t discovered ; the woman 
whom he could once get within his power, was con- 
sidered as lost to all hope of dominion or of quiet : for 
he would detect artifice and defeat allurement ; and if 
once he discovered any failure of conduct, would be- 
lieve his own eyes, in defiance of tears, caresses, and 
protestations. 

In pursuance of these sage principles, T prcxreeded 
to fornf my schemes ; and while I was yet ii|^lEk first 
bloom of youth, was taken out at an assemb^ by Mr. 
Frisk. I am afrsdd my cheeks glowed, and. my eyea 
sparkled ; for I observed the look J of all my superin- 
tendants fixed anxiously upon me ; and I was next day 
cautioned agamst him from all hands, as a man of the 
most dangerous and formidable kind, who had wri^ 
verses to one lady, and then forsaken her only because 
she could not read them, and had lampooned another 
for no other &ult than defaming his sister. 

Having been hitherto accustomed to ©bey, I ventur- 
ed to dismiss Mr. Frisk, who happily did not think me 
worth the labour of a lampoon. I was then addressed by 
Mr. Sturdy, and congratulated by all my friends on the 
manors of whkh I was shortly to be lady > but Sturdy's 
conversation was so gross^ that after the third visit I 
could endure him no longer ; and incurred, by dis- 
missing him, the censure of all my friends, who declar- 
ed that my nicety was greater than my prudence^ and 
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tbey feared it would be my &te at last to be wretched 
with a wit. 

By a wit» howevefy I was never aftei*wards attacked, 
but lovers of every other class, or pretended lovers, I 
have often had ; and, notwithstanding the advice con* 
stantly given me, to have no regard in my choice to 
my own inclinations, I could not forbear to discard 
somcT for vice, and some for rudeness. I was once loud- 
ly censured for I'efuung an old gentleman who offered 
an enormous jointure, and died of the phthisic a year 
•after ; and was so baited with incessant importunities, 
that I should have given my hmd to Drone the stock- 
jobber, had not the reduction of interest made him 
afraid of the expenses of matrimony. 

Some, indeed, I was permitted to encourage ; but 
mtsdiigried of the main end, by treating them accord- 
ing to the rules of art which had been prescribed mt. 
Altilis, an old maid, infused into me so much haughti- 
ness and reserve, that some of my4overs withdrew them- 
^lelves from my frown, and returned ido more \ others 
were diiven away, by the demands of settlement which 
the widow Trapland directed me to make ; and I have 
learned, by many experiments, that to ask advice is to 

•lose oppoitunity. 

I am. Sir, 

C Your humble Servant, 

PERDITA. 



NUKB. Bi. TUSSDAT, jiugU9t 14, 1753. 

Ml desperandum, Hor. 
Avaunt despair. 

I HAJTE sometimes heard it disputed in conversation, 
whether it be more laudible or desirable, that a maa 
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should think too highty or too meanly oi himself: it is 
on all hands agreed to l^ best, that he should think 
rightly : but since a fallible being will always make 
some deviations from exact rectitude^ it is not wholly 
useless to inquire towaids which side it is safer to de-^ 
tline. 

The prejudices of mankind seem to fitvour faiiff 
who errs by underrating his own powers : he is consid- 
ered, as* a modest and harmless member of society, not 
likely to break the peace by competition, to endeavour 
after such splendour of reputation as may dim the lus- 
tre of others, or to interrupt any in the enjoyment of 
themselves ; he is no man's rtval, and, theref<M^ may 
be every man's friend. 

The opinion which a man entertains of himself 
ought to be diistinguished, in order to an acoURMe dis- 
cussion of this question, as it relates to pefidns or to 
things. To think highly of ourselves iir comparison 
with others, to assume by our own authority that pre- 
cedence which none is willing to grant, must be al- 
ways inridious and offenuve ; but to rate our powers 
high in proportion to things, and imagine ourselves 
equal to great undertakings, while we leave others in 
possession of the same abilities, cannot with equal jus* 
tice provoke censure. 

It must be confessed, that self-love may dispose us to 
decide too hastily in our own favour : but who is hurt 
by the mistake ? If we are incited by this vain opinion 
to attempt more than we can perfbrn^ ours is the la- 
bour, and ours is the disgrace* 

But he that dares to think well of himself, wiU not 
always prove to be mbtaken ; and the good effects of 
his confidence will then appear in great attempts and 
great performances : if he should not fully complete 
his design, he will at least advance it so far as to leave 
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an easier task for him tliat succeeds hhn ; and even 
though he should wholly £iil, he will lail with honour. 

But from the opposite rror, from torpid desponden- 
cy can come no advantage ; it is the frost of the soul^ 
which binds up all its powers, and congeals life in per- 
petual sterility. He that has no hopes of success, will 
make no attempts ; and where nothbg is attempted, 
nothing can be done. 

. Every man should, therefore, endeavour to maintain 
in himself a favourable opinion of the powers of the hu-» 
man mind ; which' are perhaps, in every man, greater 
than they appear, and might, by diligent cultivation, be 
«xalted to a degree beyond what their possessors pre- 
sumes to believe. There is scaixe any man but has 
found himself able, at the instigation of necessity, to do 
what m a state of leisure and deliberation he would have 
concluded impossible ; and some of our species have 
signalised themselves by such achievements, as prove 
that there are few things above huflaan hope. 

It has been the policy of all nations to preserve, by 
some puWc monuments, the memory of those who 
have served their country by great exploits : there is 
the same reason for continuing or reviving the name 
of those, whose extensive abilities have c dignified hu- 
manity. An honest emulation may be alike excited ; and 
the phiknopher's curiosity may be inflamed by a cata- 
logue of the works of Boyle or Bacon, as Thembtocles 
iras kept awake by the trophies of Mihiades. 

Among the fiivourites of nature that have'«from time 
to time appeared in the world, eniiched with various 
endowments and contrarieties of Excellence, none 
seems to have been more exalted above the common 
rate of humanity, than the man known about two cen- 
turies ago by the appellation of the Admirable Crich** 
ton ; of whose history, whatever we may suppress as 
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snpumng credibBityy yet we shall, upon incontestible 
antboritft relate enough to rank him among {mxfigies. 

"Virtue^*' says Virgil, <*iB better accepted when it 
cemes in a pleasing form : the person of Ciichton was 
eminently beautiful ; but hb beauty was consistent with 
such activity and strength, that in fencing he would 
spring at one bound the length of twenty feet upon his 
antagonist ; and he used the sword in either hand with 
such force-and dexterity, that scarce any one had cour- 
age to engage him. 

Having studied at St. Andrew's in Scotland, he went 
to Paris in his twenty-first year, aad affixed on the gate 
of the college of Navarre a kind of challenge to the 
learned of that university to dispute with him on a cer- 
tain day : offering to his opponents, whoever they 
should be, the choice of ten languages, and of all the 
flKukies and sciences. On the day appointed three 
thousand auditors assembled, when four doctors of the 
church and fifty masters appeared against hitn ; and 
one of his antagonists confesses, that the doctors were 
defeated ; that he gave proofs of knowledge above the 
reach of roan ; and that a hundred years passed without 
food or sleep, would not be sufficient for the attainment 
of his learning. After a disputation of nine hours he 
was presented by the president and profi^ssors with a 
diamond and a purse of gold, and dismissed with re- 
peated acclamations. 

From Paris he wait away to Rome, where he made 
the same ^challenge, and had in the presence of the 
pc^ and cardmals the same success. Afterwards he 
omtjfacted at Venice an acquaintance with Aldus Ma- 
nutius, by whom he was introduced to the learned of 
that city : then visked Padua, where he engaged in 
another public disputation, beginning his performance 
wilh an extemporal poem in praise of the city and the 
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assembly then present, and concluding with an oration 
equally unpremeditated in commendation of ignorance. 
He afterwarda published another challenge^in which 
he declared himself ready to detect the errors of Aria* 
toUe and all his coramentatorey either in the common 
forms of logic, or in any which his antagonists should 
propose of a hundred different kinds of verse. 

These acquisitions of learning, however atupendous, 

were not gained at the expense of any pleasure which 

youth generally indulges, or by the omission of any ac* 

complishment in which it becomes a gentleman to ex« 

eel ; he practised in great perfection the arts of drawing 

and puintingi he was an eminent performer in both vocal 

aod instrumental music, he danced with uncommon 

grace&ilness, and on the day after his disputation at 

Paris exhibited his skill in hdrsemanslup before the 

court of France, where at a public match of tilting, he 

bore away the ruig upon his lance fifteen times together. 

He. excelled likewise in domestic games of less dig* 

nity and reputadon ; and in the interval between his 

challenge and disfmtation at Paris, he spent so much of 

his Ume at cards, dice, and tennis, that a lampoon was 

fixed upon tlie gate of the Sorbonne, directing those 

that would see tlus monster of erudidon, to look for 

him at the taveni. 

So extensive was his acquaintance with life and 
manners, that in an Italian comedy composed by him^ 
sel^ and exhibited before the court of Mantua, he is 
said to have personated fifteen different characters ; in 
all which he might succeed without great difficulty, 
since he had such power of retention, that once hear* 
ing an oration of an hour, he would repeat it exactly, 
and m the recital follow the speaker through all his 
variety of tone and gesticulation, 
vox. III. i6 
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Nor was his skill in arms less than in learning, or 
his courage inferior to his skill : there was a prizo 
fighter at Mantua^ who travelling abou^ the world, ac- 
cording to the barbarous custolll of that age, as a 
, general challenger, had defeated the most celebrated 
masters in many parts of Europe ; and in Mantua, 
where he then resided^ had killed three that appeared 
against him. The duke repented that he had granted 
him his protection ; when Crichton looking on his san- 
guinary success with indignation, offered to stake fif- 
teen hundred pistoles, and mopnt the stage ag£uinst 
him. The duke, with some reluctance, consented, and 
on the day fixed the combatants appeared : their weapon 
seems to have been single rapier, which was then new- 
ly introduced in Italy. The prize-fighter advanced 
with great violence and fierceness, and Crichton con- 
tented himself calmly to ward his passes, and suffered 
him to exhaust his vigour by his own fury. Crichton 
then became the assailant ; and pressed upon bim 
with such force and agility, that be thrust him thrice 
through the body, and saw him expire : he then divid- 
ed the prize he had won among the widows whose 
husbands had been killed. 

The deathfof this wonderful man I should be willing 
to conceal, did I not knew that every reader will in- 
quire curiously after that fatal hour, which is common 
to all human beings, however distinguished fix>m each 
other by nature or by fortune. 

The duke of Mantua having received so many proofs 
of his various merit, made him tutor to his son Vicen- 
tio di Gonzaga, a prince of loose manners and turbulent 
disposition. On this occasion it was, that he composed 
the comedy in which he exhibited so many different 
characters with exact propriety. But bis honour was 
6f short continuance ; for as he vyas one night, in the 
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time of Carnival, rambling about the streets, with hift 
guitar in his hand, he was attacked by six men mask- 
ed. Neither his courage nor 'skill in this exigence 
deserted him ; he opposed them with such activity and 
spirit, that he soon dispersed them, and disarmed their 
leader, who throwing off his mask, discovered himself 
to be the prince his pupil. Crichton falling on his 
knees, took his own sword by the point, and presented 
it to the prince ; who immediately seized it, and insti- 
gated, as some say, by jealousy, according to others, 
only by drunken fury and brutal resentment, thrust him 
through the heart. 

Thus was the admirable Crichton brought into that 
state, in which he could excel tlie meanest of mankind 
only by a few empty honours paid to his memory : the 
court of Mantua testified their esteem by a public 
mourning, the contemporary wits were profuse of their 
encomiums, and the palaces of Italy were adorned with 
pictures, representing him on horseback with' a lance 

in one hand and a book in the other. 

\ 
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Tolle periculum. 

Jam vaga proHliet frtgnis natura remotis, Hor. 

But take the dangler and the shame away. 
And vagrant nature bounds upon her prey. 

Francis.- 

TO THE ADVENTURER. 
SIR, 

It has been observed, I think, by Sir William Tem* 
pie, and after him by almost every other writer, tliat 
JJngland affords a greater variety of characters than the 
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rest of the world. Tbis is-asoibed to tbe liberty pre- 
^'ailing amongst us, which gives every man the privi- 
lege of being wise or foolish his own way, and pre* 
serves him from the necessity of hypocrisy, or the 
servility of imitation. **" 

That the position itself is true, I am not completely 
satisfied. To be nearly acqusdnted with the peo)^ of 
different counti'ies can happen to very few ; and in Hfc, 
as in every thing else beheld at a distance, there ap- 
pears an even uniformity: the petty discriminations 
which diversify the natural character, are not discover- 
able but by a close inspection ; we, therefore, find them 
most at home, because there we have most opportuni- 
ties of remarking them. Much less am I convinced, 
that this peculiar diver^fication, if it be real, is the 
consequence of peculiar liberty ; for where is the gov- 
ernment to be foimd that superintenda individuals with 
80 much "rigilance, as not to leave their private conduct 
without restraint ? Can it enter into a reasonable mind 
to imagine that men of every other nation are not equal* 
ly masters of their ^wn time or houses with ourselves^ 
and equally at liberty to be pak*simonious or profuse^ 
frolic or sullen, abstinent or luxurious? Liberty is cer- 
tainly necessary to the full play of predominant hu* 
mours ; but such liberty is to be found alike under the 
government of the many or the few, in monarchies or 
in commonwealths. 

How readily the predominant passion snatches an in- 
terval of liberty; and how fast it expands itself, when 
the weight of restraint is taken away, I had lately an 
opportunity to discover, as I took a journey into the 
country in a stage-coach ; which, as every journey is a 
kind of adventure, may be very property related to you, 
though I can display no such extraordinary assembly 
as Cervantes has collected at Don Quixote's inn. 



i^ 
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In a stage*€oach the passengers are for the most part 
vholly unkuown to one another, and without expecta- 
tioi> pf ever meeting again when their journey is at an 
end ; one should, therefore, imagine, that it was of little 
importance to any of them,<trhat conjectures the rest 
should form concerning him. Yet so it is, that as all 
think themselves secure from detection, all assume 
thirt chaisicter of which they are most de^rous, and on 
no occasion is the general ambiticHi of superiority more 
a^arently indulged* 

On the day of our departure, in the twilight of the 
mornings I ascended the vehicle with three men and 
two women, my fellow travellers. It was easy to ob- 
serve the affected elevation of mien with which every 
one entered^ and the supercilious civility with which 
they paid their compliments to each other. When the 
first peremony was dispatched, we sat silent for a long 
time^ all employed in collecting importance into our 
£ices, and endeavouring to strike reverence and sub- 
mission into our companions. 

It is al^vays observable that silence propagates itself, 
and that the longer talk has been suspended, the more 
difficult it is to £u.id any thing to say. We began now 
to wish for conversation ; but no one seemed inclined tQ 
descend from his dignity, or first propose a topic of dis- 
course. At last a corpulent gentleman, who had equip- 
ped liimself for this expedition, with a scarlet surtout 
and a large hat with a broad lace, drew out his watch, 
looked on it in silence, and then held it dangling at hi,s 
finger. This was, I suppose, understood by all the 
company as an invitation to ask the time of the day^ 
but nobody appeai-cd to heed his overture : and his de-r 
sire to be talking so far overcame his resentment, that 
he let us know of his own accord that it was past five^ 
and that in two hours we should be at bre^ikfast* 
16* 
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His condescension \f as thrown away ; wc continned 
all obdurate ; the ladies held up their heads ; I amQs<> 
ed myself with watchinjg; their behaviour ; and of the 
other twa5 one seemed to employ himself in coimdng 
the trees as we drove by them, the otfier drew his hat 
over his eyes and counterfeited a slumber. The man 
of benevolence, to shew that he was not depHsssed by 
our neglect, hummed a tune and beat dme upon his 
snuffbox. 

Thus universally displeased with one another, dKBd 
not much delighted with ourselves, we came at last to 
the little inn appointed for our repast ; and all began 
at once to recompense themselves for the constraint 
of silence, by innumerable questions and orders to the 
people that attended us. At last, what every one had 
called for was got, or declared impossible to be got at 
that time, and we were persuaded to sit round the same 
table ; when the gentleman in the red surtout looked 
again upon his watch, told us we had half an hour ta 
spare, but he was sorry to see so little merriment 
among us ; that all fellow travellers were for the time 
upon the level, and that it was always his way to make 
himself one of the company. ♦« I remember,** says he, 
•< it was on just such a morning as this, that I and ray Lord 
Mumble and the Duke of Tenterden were out upon a 
ramble : we called at a little house, as it might be this ; 
and my landlady, 1 warrant you, not suspectingf to whom 
slie was talking, was so jocular and facetious, and made 
S'o many merry answers to our ^juestions, that we were 
all ready to burst with laughter. At last the good wo- 
man happening to overhear me whisper the duke 
and call him by his title, was so surprised and cohfound- 
cd, that we could scarcely get a word from her; and 
the duke never met me from that day to this, but he ■ 
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talks of the little hoiiset and quarrels with me for ter* 
rifying the landlady." 

He had scarcely time to congratulate himself on the 
veneradon jvMch this narrative must have procured 
from the company^ when one of the ladies having reach- 
ed out for a plate' on a distant part of the table, began 
to remark) <^ the inconveniences of travelling, and the 
difficulty which they who never sat at home without a 
great number of attendants, found in performing for 
themselves such offices as the road required ; but that 
people of quality often travelled in disguise, and might 
be generally known from the vulgar by their conde- 
scension to poor inn*keepers, and the allowance which 
they made for any defect in their entertainment ; that 
for her part, while people were civil and meant well, it 
was never her custom to find &ult> for one was not to 
expect upon a journey all that one enjoyed at one's own 
house." 

A general emulation seemed now to be excited. 
One of the men, who had hitherto said nothing, called 
for the last news-paper ; and having perused it awhile 
with deep pensiveness, ^^ It is impossible,*' says he, <^ for 
any man to guess how to act with regard to the stocks : 
last week it was the general opinion that they would 
fall ; and I sold out twenty thousand pounds^ in order to 
a purchase: they have now rben unexpectedly; and 
I make no doubt but at my return to London I shall risk 
thirty tlK>usand pounds among them again.^ 

A young man, who had liitherto distinguished him- 
self only by the vivacity of his looks, and a frequent di- 
version of his eyes from one object to another, upon this 
'closed his snufT-l^ox, and told us, that ^' he had a hun- 
dred times talked with the chancellor and the judges 
on the subject of the stocks ; that for his part he did not 
pretend to be well acqi^ainted with the principles on 
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which they were established, but bad always heard them 
reckoned pernicious to trade, uncertain in their pro- 
duce, and unsolid in their fouodatioD ; aod that he had 
been advised by three judges, his mostintimale&iendS) 
never to venture his money in the funds, bat to put it 
out upon land security, till he could Itgfat upon an es- 
tate in his own country.** 

It might be expected, that upon these glimpses of la- 
tent dignity, we should all have began to look roond as 
with veneration ; and have behaved like the princes of 
romance, when the enchantment that disgiases them is 
dissolved, and they discover the (tignity of each other : 
yet it happened that none of these hints made mach 
impression on the company ; every one was appaready 
suspected of endeavouring to impose false appearances 
upon the rest ; all continued th^ir haughtiDessio hopes 
to enforce their claims ; and all grew every hour more 
sullen, because they found their representations of them- 
selves without effect. 

Thus we travelled <mi four days with malevolence 
perpetually increasing, and without any endeavour but 
to outvie each other in supercilicmsness and neglect ; 
and when any two of us could separate ourselves for a 
moment, we vented our indignation at the sauciness of 
the rest. 

At length the journey was at an end ; and time and 
xhance, that strip off all disguises, have discdvered, 
that the intimate of lords and dukes is a nobleman^s 
butler, who has furnished a shop with the money he has 
saved ; the man who deals so largely in the funds, is 
the clerk of a broker in 'Change-alley ; the lady whoso 
carefully concealed her quality, keeps a cook-shop be- 
hind the Exchange ; and the young man, who is so 
happy in the friendship of the judges, engrosses and 
transcribes for bread in a garret of the Temple. Of 
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one of the women only I could make no disadvantage- 
ous detection^ because she bad assumed no character^ 
but accommodated herself to the scene before her 
.without any stnig^e for distinction or superiority, 

I couid not forbear to reflect on the folly of practising 
a fraud, which, as the event shewed, had been already 
practised too often to succeed, and by the success of 
which no advantage could have been obtained ; of as* 
miming a character, which was to end with the day ; 
and of claiming upon false pretences honours which 
must perish with the breath that paid them. 

But, Mr. Adventurer, let not tliose who laugh at mo 
and my companions, think this, folly confined to a 
stage' coach. Every man in tlie journey of life takes 
the same advantage of the ignorance of his fellow tra- 
velers, disguises himself in counterfeited merit, and 
hears. those praises with complacency which his con- 
science reproaches him lor accepting. Every man de- 
ceives himself^ while he thinks he is deceiving others ; 
and forgets that the time is at hand when every illiision 
•hall cease, when fictitious excellence shall be torn 
awayy and aU must be shown to a// in their real estate* - 
I am, sir, 

Your humble servant, 

VIATOR. 

Numb. B5. Tvesdat, Auguat 38, 1753, 

i^ni cupit optatain curait contingere metam, 
MiiHa tuHt fscitque piter, Hort 

The youth, who hopes th' Olympick prize to gam» 
All arts must try, and every toil sustain. Fra .oxs. 

It is observed by Bacon, that << reading makes a full 
man, eonversation a ready man, and writing an exact 
man." 
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As Bacon attsdned to degrees of knowledge scarcely 
ever reached by any other man, the directions which he 
gives for study have certainly a just claim to our re- 
gard ; for who can teach an art with so great authority, 
as he that has practised it with undisputed success ? 

Under the protection of so great a name^ I shall, 
therefore, venture to inculcate to my ingenious con« 
temporaries, the necessity of reading, the fitness of 
consulting other understandings tlian their own, and of 
considering the sentiments and opinions of those who, 
however neglected in the present age, had in their 
own times, and many of them a long time afterwards, 
auch reputation for knowledge and acuteness as will 
scarcely ever be attsdned by those that despise them. 

An opbion has of late been, I know not how, propa-* 
gated among us, that libraries are filled only with 
useless lumber ; that men of parts stand in need of no 
assistance ; and that to spend life in poring upon book^, 
is only to imbibe prejudices, to obstruct and embarraas 
the powers of nature, to cultivate memory at the ex« 
pense of judgment, and to bury reason under a chaos 
of indigested learning. 

Such is the talk of many who think themselves wise, 
and of some who are thought wise by others ;^ of whom 
part probably believe their own tenets, and part may 
be justly suspected of endeavouring to shelter their 
ignorance in multitudes, and of wishing to destroy that 
reputation which they have no hopes to share. It will, 
I believe, be found invariably true, that learning was 
never decried by any learned man ; and what credit can 
be given to those, who venture to condemn that \ihich 
they do not know ? 

If reason has the power ascribed to it by its advo- 
cates, if so much is to be discovered by attention and 
meditation^ it is hard to believe, that sa many millions. 
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equally participating of the bounties of nature with our* 
selves, have been for ages upon ages meditating in 
vain : if the wits of the present time expect the re- 
galed of posterity, which will then inherit the reason 
which is now thought superior to instruction, surely 
they may allow themselves to be instructed by the rea* 
son of former generations. When, therefore, an au- 
thor declares, that he has been able to learn nothing 
from the writings of his predecessors, and such a de- 
claration ha^ been lately made, nothing but a degree of 
arrogance unpardonable in the greatest human undei^ 
standing, can hinder him from perceiving that he is 
raisin g prejudices against his own performance; for with 
what hopes of success can he attempt that in which 
greater abilities have hitherto miscarried? or with 
what peculiar force does he suppose himself in vigorat** 
ed, that difficulties hitherto invincible should give way 
before him. 

Of those whom Providence has qualified to make 
any additions to human knowledge, the nunober is ex- 
tremely small ; and what can be added by each single 
mind, even of this superior class, is very little : the 
greatest part of mankind must owe all their knowledge!, 
and all must owe far the larger part of it, to the inform 
mation of others. To understand the works of cele« 
brated authors, to comprehend their systems, and retain 
their reasonings, is a task more than equal to common 
intellects ; and he is by no means to be accounted use- 
less or idle, who has stored his mind with acquired 
knowledge, and can detail it occasionally to others who 
have less leisure or weaker abilities. 

Persius has justly observed, that knowledge is noth- 
ihg to him who is not known by others to possess it : 
to the scholar himself it is nothing with respect either 
to honour or advantage, for the world cannot reward 
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those qualities which are concealed from it ; with re^ 
pect to others it is nothing, because it affords no help^ 
to ignorance or error. 

It is with justice, therefore, that in an accomplished 
character, Horace unites just sentiments with the p6w- 
er of expressing them i and he that has once accumu<»^ 
lated learning, is next to consider, how he shall most 
widely diffuse and most agreeably impart it. , 

A ready man is made by conversation. He that bu* 
Ties himself among his manuscripts " besprent,'* as 
Pope expi-esses it, ^^ with learned dust," and wears out 
his days 'dnd nights in perpetual reseaixrh and solitary 
meditation, is too apt to lose In his elocution what he 
adds to his wisdom ; and when he comes into the 
world, to appear overloaded with his own notions, like 
a man armed with weapons which he cannot wield. 
He has no facility of inculcating his speculauoos, of 
adapting himself to the various degrees of intellect 
which the accidents of conversation will present ; but 
•will talk to most unintelligibly, and to ail unpleasantly. 

I was once present at the lectures of a profound phi- 
losopher, a man really skilled in the science which he 
professed, who having occasion to explain the terms 
-eftacum and fielluciduniy told us, after some hesitation, 
Ihat ofiacufn was, as one might say, opake^ and that Jiel- 
iucidum signified fieUttcid. Such was the dexterity 
with which this learned reader facilitated to his auditors 
the intricacies of science ; and so true is it, that a mau 
may know what he cannot teach. 

Boerhave complains, that the writers who have 
treated of chymistry before him, are useless to the 
greater part of students, because they presuppose their 
readers to have such degrees of skill as are not often 
to be i^und. Into the same error are all men apt to 
fall, who have familiarized any subject to themselves in 
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solitude : they discourse as if they thought every other 
man had been employed in the same enquiries ; and 
expect that short hints and obscure allusions will pro- 
duce in others the same train of ideas which they excite 
in themselves. 

Nor is this the only inconvenience which the man of 
study suffers from a recluse life. When he meets 
with an opinion that pleases him, he catches it up with 
eagerness ; looks only after such arguments as tend to 
his confirmation ; or spares himself the trouble of dis- 
cussion, and adopts it with very little proof; indulges 
it long without suspicion, and in time unites it to the 
general body of his knowledge, and treasures it up 
among incontestible truths : but when he comes into 
the world among men who, arguing upon dissimilar 
principles, have been led to different conclusions, and 
being placed in various situations, view the same ob- 
ject on many sides ; he finds his darling position at- 
tacked, and himself in no condition to defend it : hav- 
ing thought always in one train, he is in the slate of a 
man who having fenced with the same master, is per- 
plexed and amazed by a new posture of his antagonist; 
he is entangled in unexpected difficulties, he is harass- 
ed by sudden objections, he is unprovided with solutions 
or replies ; his surprize impedes his natural powers of 
reasoning, his thoughts are scattered and confounded, 
and he gratifies the pride of airy petulence with an 
easy victory. 

It is difficult to imagine, with what obstinacy truths 
which one mind perceives almost by intuition, will be 
rejected by another ; and how many artifices must be 
practised to procure admission for the most evident 
propositions into undeistandings frighted by their nov- 
elty, or hardened against them by accidental prejudice ; 
it can scarcely be conceived, how frequently, in these 

TOL. III. 17 
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extemporaneous controversies, tlic dull will be subtle, 
and the acute absurd ; how often stupidity will elude 
the force of argument, by inyolving itself in ils own 
gloom ; and mistaken ingenuity will weave artful fel- 
lacies, which reason can scarcely find means to dis- 
entangle. 

In these encounters the learning of the recluse usu- 
ally fails him : nothing but long habit and frequent 
experiments can confer the power of changing a posi- 
tion into various forms, presenting it in different points 
of view, connecting it with known and granted truths, 
fortifying it with intelligible arguments, and illustrating 
it by apt similitudes ; and he, therefore, that has col- 
lected his knowledge in solitude, must learn its appli- 
cation by mixing with mankind. 

But while the various opportunities of conversation 
invite us to try every mode of argument, and every art 
of recommending our sentiments, we are frequently 
betrayed to the use of such as are not in themselves 
strictly defensible : a man heated in talk, and eager of 
victory, takes advantage of the mistakes or ignorance 
of his adversary, lays hold of concessions to which he 
knows he has no right, and urges proofs likely to pre- 
vail in his opponent, though he knows himself that they 
have no force : thus the severity of reason is relaxed, 
many topicks are accumulated, but without just ar- 
rangement or distinction ; we learn to satisfy ourselves 
with such rdtiocination as silences others ; and seldom 
recall to a close examination, that discourse which has 
gratified our vanity with victory and applause. 

Some caution, therefore, must be used lest copious- 
ness and facility be made less valuable by inaccuracy 
and confusion. To fix the thoughts by wriluig, and 
subject them to frequent examinations and reviews, is 
the best method of enabling the mind to detect its own 
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sophisms, and keep it on guard against the fallacies 
which it practises on others : in conversation we na- 
turally diffuse our thoughts, and in writing we contract 
them ; method is the excellence of writing, and un- 
constraint the grace of conversation. 

To read, write, and converse in due proportions, is 
therefore the business of a man of letters. For all 
these there is not often equal opportunity ; excellence, 
therefore, is not often attainable ; and most men fail in 
one or other of the ends proposed, and are full without 
readiness, or ready without exactness. Some deficien- 
cy must be forgiven all, because all are men ; and more 
must be allowed to pass uncensured in the greater part 
of the 'world, because none can confer upon himself 
abilities, and few have the choice of situations proper 
for the improvement of those which nature has bestow- 
ed : it is however, reasonable, to have fierfection in our 
eye ; that we may always advance towards it, though 
we know it never jcan be reached. 



Numb. 92. Saturday, Sefitember 22, 1753. 



Cum tabtUis animum censorit sumet honeBH. Hor. 

Bold be the critick, zealous to his trust. 
Like the firm judge inexorably just. 

TO THE ADVENTURER. 
SIR, 

In the papers of criticism which you have given to 
the publick, I have remarked a spirit of candour and 
love of truth, equally remote from bigotry and cap- 
tiousness ; a just distribution of praise amongst the 
ancients and the modems t a sober deference to repu- 
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tation long established, without a blind adoration of an- 
tiquity ; and a willingness to favour later performances, 
without a light or puerile fondness for novelty. 

I shall, therefore, venture to lay before you, such 
observations as have risen to my mind in the consider- 
ation of Virgil's pastorals, without any inquiry how fcir 
tny sentiments deviate from established rules or com- 
mon opinions. 

If we survey the ten pastorals in a general view, it 
will be found that Virgil can derive from them very 
little claim to the praise of an inventor. To search 
into the antiquity of this kind of poetry, is not my pre- 
sent purpose ; that it has-long subsisted in the east, the 
Sacred Writings sufficiently inform us ; arid we may 
conjecture, with great probability, that it was some- 
times the devotion, and sometimes the entertainment 
of the first generations of mankind. Theocritus united 
elegance with simplicity ; and taught his shepherds to 
sing with so much ease and harmony, that his country- 
men, dest^ring to excel, forbore to imitate him ; and 
the Greeks, however vain or ambitious, left him in 
quiet possession of the garlands which the wood 
nymphs had bestowed upon him. 

Virgil, however, taking advantage of another lan- 
guage, ventured to copy or to rival the Sicilian bard : 
he has written with greater splendour of diction, and 
elevation of sentiment : but as the inagnificence of his 
performances was more, the simplicity was 1 ess ; and, 
perhaps, where he excels Theocritus, he sometimes 
obtains his superiority by deviating from the pastoral 
character, and performing what Theocritus never at- 
tempted. 

Yet, though I would willingly pay to Theocritus the 
honour which is always due to an original author, I am 
far from intending to depreciate Virgil ; of whom H©- 
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race justly declares, that the rnral muses have appro* 
priated to him their elegance and sweetness, and who, 
as he copied Theocritus in his design, has resembled 
him, likewise in his success ; for, if we except Calphur- 
nius, an obscure author of the lower ages, I know not 
that a single pastoral was written after hini by any poet, 
till the revival of literature. 

But though his general merit has been universally 
acknowledged, I am far from thinking all the produc- 
tions of his rural Thalia equally excellent : there is, 
indeed, in all his pastorals, a strain of versification 
which it is vain to seek in any other poet ; but if we 
except the first and. the tenth, they seem liable either 
wholly or in part to considerable objections. 

The second, though we should forgei the great charge 
against it, which I am afraid can never be refuted, might, 
I think, have perished, without any diminution of the 
pndse of its author ; for I know not that it contains one 
affecting sentiment or pleasing description, or one pas- 
sage that ^strikes the imagination or awaakens the 
passions. t ^ ^ 

The third contains a contest between two shepherds, 
begun with a quarrel of which some particulars might 
well be spared, carried on with sprightliness and ele- 
gance', terminated at last in a reconciliation : but, sure* 
ly, whether the invectives with which they attack each 
other be true or false, they are too much degraded from 
the itignity of pastoral innocence ; and instead of re*^ 
joicing that they are both victorious, I should not have 
grieved could they have been both defeated. 

The poem to PoUio is, indeed, of another kind ; it is 
filled with images at once splendid and pleasing, and is 
elevated with grandeur of language worthy of the first 
of Roman poets; but I am not able to reconcile myself 
to the disproportion, between the performance and the 
17* 
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occasion that produced it : that the golden age should 
return because Pollio had a son, appears so wild a fic- 
tion, that I am ready to suspect the poet of having 
written, for some other purpose, what he took this op- 
portunity of producing to the publick. 

The fifth contains a celebration of Daphnis, which 
has stood to all succeeding ages as the model of pasto- 
ral elegies. To deny praise to a performance which 
so many thousands have laboured to imitate, would be 
to judge with too little deference for the opinion of 
mankind : yet whoever shall read it with impartiality, 
will find that most of the images are of the mytholo- 
gical kind, and therefore, easily invented ; and that 
there are few sentiments of rational praise or natural 
lamentation. 

In the Silenus he again rises to the dignity of philo- 
sophick sentiments, and heroick poetry. The address 
to Varus is eminently beautiful : but since the compli- 
ment paid to Gallus fixes the transaction to his own 
time, the fiction of Silenus seems injudicious : nor has 
any sufficient reason yet been founds to justify his choice 
of those fables that make the subject of the song. 

The seventh exhibits another contest of the tuneful 
shepherds : and, surely, it is not without some reproach 
to his inventive power, that often pastorals Virgil has 
written two upon the same plan. One of the shepherds 
now gains an acknowledged victory, but without &uy 
apparent superiority, and the reader, when be sees the 
prize adjudged, is not able to discover how it was de- 
served. 

Of the eighth pastoral, so little is properly the work 
of Virgil, that he has no claim to other praise or blame 
than that of a translator. 

Of the ninth, it is scarce possible to discover the de- 
design or tendency i it is said^ I know not upon what 
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authority, to have been composed from fragments of 
other poems ; and except a few lines in which the au-> 
thor touches upon his own misfortunes, there is noth- 
ing that seems appropriated to any time or place, or of 
which any other use can be discovered than to fill up 
the poem. 

The first and the tenth pastorals, whatever be deter- • 
mined of the rest, are sufficient to place their author 
above the reach of rivalry. The complaint of Gallus 
disappointed in his love, is full of such sentiments as 
disappointed love natm^Uy produces ; hie wishes are 
ivDd, his resentment is tender, and his purposes are in- 
constant. In the genuine language of despair, he 
sooths himself awhile with the pity that shall be paid 
him after his death. 

.- Tamen cantabttia, Arcadet, itiquit, 

J^oniibua hacixatria : aoH cantare periti 
Arcadea. O mihi turn quam moUiter oaaa quieacan 
Veatra meoa olim ai Jiatula dicat amorea / 

Yet, O Arcadian swains. 

Ye best artificers of soothing strains ! 

Tune your soft reeds, and teach your rocks my woes. 

So shall my shade in sweeter rest repose. 

O that your birth and business had been mine ; 

To feed the flock, and prune the spreading vine. 

Warton. 

Discontented with his present condition, and desirous 
t^be any thing but what he is, he wishes himself ^one 
of the shepherds. He then catches the iflea of rural 
tranquillity ; but soon discovers how much happier he 
should be in these happy regions, with Lycoris at his 
side : 

Ific gelidi fontea, He moUia fn^ata, LyaoH : 

Hie nemua ; hie ipao tecum conaumerer avo. 

Mine inaanua amor duci me Martia in armia ; 

Tela inter media, atque advereoa detinet hoatea. 
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• 

Tu firocul a patria fnee tit mild credere J tatUum 
Alpinaa^ ah dura, nivefy U f rigor e Rhem 
Me Hue $ola vides M te ne Jrigwra Uedant ! 
M tihi ne teneras glaciet tecet aspera plantae / 

Here cooling founUins roll through flow'ry meadt. 

Here woods, Lycoris, lift their verdant heads ; 

Here could I wear my careless life away^ 

And in thy arms insensibly decay. 

Instead of that, me frantick love detains 

'Mid foes and dreadful darts, and bloody plains : 

While ypu and can my soul the tale believe -y 

Far from yeur country, lonely wand'ring leave C 

Me, me your lover, barbarous fugitive ! 3 

Seek the rough Alps where snows eternal shine^ 

And joyless borders on the frozen Rhine. 

Ah ! may no cold e'er blast my dearest maid, 

Hor pointed ice thy tender feet invade ! Warton. 

He then turns his thoaghts on every side in quest of 
sometiiing that may solace or amuse him : he proposes 
happiness to himself, first in one scene and then in an- 
other ; and at last finds that nothing will satisfy. 

Jam negue Hamadryades rursum, nee carmina nobis 
Ipsa placent : ipsa rttrtwn concedite siflva, 
JVofi Itkim nostri posaunt mutare laborea : 
JV<?L si frigoribus mediis Hebrumque btbamue, 
Scitkoniaague nivea hyemia aubeamua aguoaa .* 
JVe~ ai, cum moriena alt a Uber aret in ulmo, 
jEtfuopitm veraemua ovea aub aidere Cancri, 
Omnia vincit amor ; et noa cedamua amort. 

But now again no more the woodland maids^ 
Nor pastoral songs delight . . . Farewell, ye shades^ . . . 
No toils of ours the cruel god can change, 
Though lost in frozen deserts we should range ; 
Though we should drink where chilling Hebrus flows. 
Endure bleak winter's blasts, and Thracian snows : 
Or on hot India's plains our flocks should feed, 
Where the parch'd elm declines his sickening head 
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Beneath fierce-glowing Cancer's fiery beams, 
Far from cool breezes and refreshing streams. 
Love o'er all maintains resistless sway. 
And let us love's alL conquering power obey. 

War TON. 

But notwithstanding the excellence of the tenth pas- 
toral, I cannot forbear to give the preference to the 
first, which is equally natural, and more diversified. 
The complaint of the shepherd, who saw his old com- 
panion at ease in the shade, while himself was driving 
his little flock he knew not whither, is such as, with 
variation of circumstances, misery always utters at the 
sight of prosperity. 

j/o8 patria fines, et dtdcia Unguimiis arva / 

^09 patriatn fugimus / tu, Tityre, lentua in umbra, 

Formoaam reaonare docea Amarillida aylvaa* 

We leave our country's bounds, our much-lov'd plains 

We from our country fly, unhappy swains ! 

You, Tityrus, in the groves at leisure laid, 

Teach Amaryllis* name to every shade. Wart on. 

His account of the difficulties of his journey, gives 
a veiy tender image of pastoral distress. 

En ipse capeUaa 

jprotenua ager ago : hanc etiam vix, Tityre, duco : 
Hie inter densaa coryha modo namque gemeiloa, 
Spem gregia, ah / ailice in nuda connixa reUqiUt, 

And lo ! sad partner of the general care. 
Weary and faint 1 drive my goats afar ! 
While scarcely this my leading hand sustains, 
Tir'd with the way, and recent from her pains ; 
For mid yon tangled hazels as we past. 
On t)ie bare flints her hapless twin she cast. 
The hopes and promise of my ruin'd fold ! 

Warton. 



7- 
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The description of Virgil's happiness in his litttle 
farm, combines almost all the images of rural pleasure ; 
and he, therefore, that can read it with indifference, has 
no sense of pastoral poetry ; 

Fortunate nenex, ergo tua rura manebunt^ 
£t tibi magna satis / gttam vis lapis omnia nudits. 
lAmosoque palus obducat pascuajunco, 
JVon insueta gravis tentabunt pabula foBtas, 
J^ec mala vicini pecoris contagia ladent. 
Fortunate senex^ his inter Jlumina nota, 
Et fontes sacros, frigus captabis opacutn^ 
Hinc tibi^ gtue semper vicino ab limite sepes, 
Jfybldtis capibusjlorem depasta salicti, 
Sape levi somnum svadebit inire susurj^ 
Hinc altd sub rupe eanet frondator ad auras; 
JVec tamen interea rauca tua cura, palumbes, 
JVec gemere aHiria cessabit tnrtur ab ulmo, 

Happy old man ! then still thy farm's restored. 
Enough for thee, shall hless thy frugal board. 
What tho* rough stones the naked soil o'erspread. 
Or marshy bulrush rear its wat'ry head. 
No foreign food thy teeming ewes shall fear. 
No touch contagious spread its influence here. 
Happy old man ' here 'mid th' accustom'd streams 
And sacred springs, you'll shun the scorching beams ; 
While from yon willow-fence, thy picture's bound. 
The bees that suck their flow'ry stores around. 
Shall sweetly mingle, with the whispering boughs. 
Their lulling murmurs, and invite repose : 
While from steep rocks the pruner's song is heard ; 
Nor the soft -cooing dove, thy fa v 'rite bird7 
Mean while shall cease to breathe her melting strain. 
Nor turtles from th' aerial elm to 'plain. 

Warton. 

It may be observed, that these two poems were pro- 
duced by events that really happened ; and may, there- 
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fore, be of use to prove, that we caii always feel more 
than we can imagine, and that the most artful fiction 
must give way to truth. 

lam, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

DUBIUS. 



Numb. 95. Tuesday, October 2, 1753. 

Dulcigue amnios novitate tenebo, Ovfi>. 

And with sweet novelty your soul detain. 

It is often charged upon writers, that with all their 
pretensions to genius and discoveries, they do little 
more than copy one another ; and that compositions 
intruded upon the. world with the pomp of novelty, con- 
tain only tedious repetitions of common sentiments, or 
at best exhibit a transposition of known images, and 
give a new appearance to truth only by some slight 
difference of dress and decoration. 

The allegation of resemblance between authors, is 
indisputably true ; but the image of plagiarism, which 
IS raised upon it, is not to be allowed with equal readi- 
ness. A coincidence of sentiment may easily happen 
without any communication, since there are many oc- 
casions in which all reasonable men will nearly think 
alike. Writers of all ages have had the same senti- 
ments, because they have in all ages had the same ob- 
jects of speculation ; the interests and passions, the 
virtues and vices of mankind, have been diversified in 
different times, only by unessential and casual varieties ; 
and we must, therefore, expect in the works of all 
those who attempt to describe them, such a likeness as 
we find in the pictures of the same person drawn in 
different periods of his life. 
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It is necessary, therefore, that before an author be 
charged with plagiarism, one of the most reproachful 
though, perhaps, not the most atrocious of literary 
crimes, the subject on which he treats should be care- 
fally considered. We do not wonder, that historians, 
relating the same £icts, agree in their narration ; ot 
that authors, delivering the elements of science, ad- 
vice the same theorems, and lay down the same defi- 
nitions ; yet it is not wholly without use to mankind, 
that books are multiplied, and different authors lay out 
their labours on the same subject ; for there^ will al- 
ways be some reason why one should on particular oc- 
casions or to particular persons, be preferable to 
anot^ ; some will be clear where others are obscure, 
some will please by their style and others^ by their me- 
thod, some by their embellishments and others by their 
simplicity, some by closeness and others by diffusion. 

The same indulgence is to be shewn to the writers 
of morality : right and wrong are immutable : and 
those, therefore, who leach us to distinguish them, if 
they all teach us right, must agree with one another. 
The relations of social life, and the duties resulting 
from them, must be the same at all times and in all na- 
tions : some petty differences may be, indeed, produc- 
ed, by forms of government or arbitrary customs ; but 
the general doctiine can receive no alteration. 

Yet it is not to be desired, that morality should be 
considered as interdicted to all future writers : men 
will always be tempted to deviate from their duty, and 
will, therefore, always wtint a monitor to recall them ; 
and a new book often seizes the attention of the publick, 
without any other claim than that it is new. There is 
likewise in composition, as in other thirigs, a peipetutil 
vicissitude of fashion ; and truth is recommended at 
one time to regard, by appearances which at another 
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would expose it to neglect ; the author, therefore, who 
has judgment to discern the taste of his contempora- 
ries, and skill to gratiff it, will have always an oppor« 
tuirity to deserve well of mankind, by conveying in- 
struction to them in a grateful vehicle. 

There are likewise many modes of composition, by 
which a moralist may deserve the name of an original 
writer : he may ^miliarize his system by dialogues af- 
ter the manner of the ancients, or subtilize it into a se- 
ries of syllogistic arguments : he may enforce his doc> 
trine by seriousness and solemnity, or enliven it by 
sprightliness and gaiety ; he may deliver his senti- 
ments in naked precepts, or illustrate them by histori- 
cal examples ; he may detain th^ studious by the art- 
ful concatenation of a continued discourse, or relieve 
the busy by short strictures, and unconnected essays. 

To excel in any of these forms of writing will re* 
quire a particular cultivation of the genius : whoever 
can attain to excellence, will be certain to engage a set 
of readers, whom no other method would have equally 
allured ; and he that communicates truth with success, 
must be numbered among the first benefactors to man- 
kind. 

The same observation may be extended likewise to the 
passions : their influence is uniform, and their effects 
nearly the same in every human breast : a man loves 
and hates, desires and avoids, exactly like his neigh- 
bour ; resentmentand ambition, avarice and indolence, 
discover themselves by the same symptomd in minds 
distant a thousand years from one another. 

Nothing, therefore, can be more unjust, than to 
charge an author with plagiarism, merely because he 
assigns to eveiy cause its natural effect ; and makes 
his personages act, as others in like circumstances have 
always done. Ifhere are conceptions in which ^11 men 

VOL. nil 18 
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ivill agree) though each derives them from observa- 
tion : Mrhoever has been in love, will represent a lover 
impatient of every idea that interrupts his meditations 
on his mistressy retiring to shades and aditudC) that he 
may muse without disturbance on the approaching 
happiness, or associating himself with some friend that 
flatters his passion, and talking away the hours of ab^ 
sence upon his darling subject. Whoever has been so 
unhappy as to have felt the miseries of limg'-contuiued 
hatred, will, without any assistance from ancient vo^ 
lumes, be able to relate how the passiiHis are kept in 
perpetual agitatbn, by the recolIecticHi of injury and 
meditations of revenge : how the blood boils at the 
name of the enemy/ and life is woni away in contriv- 
ances of mischief. 

Every other passion is alike sim^e and limited, if it 
be considered only with regard to the breast which it 
inhabits ; the anatomy of the mind, as that of the body, 
must perpetually exhibit the same appearances t and 
though by the continued industry of successive in- 
quirers, new movements will be fram time to time dis- 
covered, they can effect only the minuter parts, and are 
commonly of more curiosity than impoitance. 

It will now be natural to inquire^by what arts uve the 
writers of the present and future ages to attract the no- 
tice and favour of mankind. They are to observe the 
alterations which time is always making in the modes 
of life, that they may gratify eveiy generation with a 
picture of themselves. Thus love is uniform, but 
courtship is pei'petually varying : the different arts of 
gallantry, which beauty has inspired, would of them- 
selves be sufficient to fill a volume ; sometimes balls 
and serenades, sometimes tournaments and adventurer, 
have been employed to melt the hearts of ladies, who in 
amother century have been sensible of scarce any other 
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meiit than that of licheSf and listened only to jointures 
and ptn-money. Thus the ambitious man has at all 
times been eager ot wealth and power ; but these 
bopes have been gratified in some countries by suppli- 
cating the people, and in others by flattering the prince : 
honour in some states has been only the reward of mi* 
litaiy achievements, in others it has been gained by 
Doisy turbulence and popular clamours. Avarice has 
worn a different form, as she actuated the usurer of 
Rome, and the stock-jobber of England ; and idleness 
itself, how little soever inclined to the trouble of inven-^ 
tion, has been forced from time to tiihe to change its 
amusements, and contrive different methods of wear* 
ing out the day. 

Here then is the fund, from which those who study 
mankind may fill tfieir compositions with an inexhaust- 
ible variety of images and allusions ; and he must be 
confessed to look with little attention upon scenes thus 
petpetually changing, who cannot catch some of the 
figures before they are made vulgar by reiterated des- 
criptions. 

It has been discovered by Sir Isaac Newton, that the 
distinct and primogenial colours are only seven ; but 
every eye can witness, that from various mixtures, in 
various proportions, infinite diversifications of tints may 
be produced. In like manner, the passions of the mind, 
which put the world in motion, and produce all the 
bustle and eagerness of the busy crowds that swarm 
upon the earth : the passions, from whence arise all the 
pleasures and pains that we see and hear of, if we ana- 
lyse the mind of man, are very few ; but those few agi- 
tated and combined, as external causes shall happen to 
operate, and modified by prevailing opinions, and acci- 
dental caprices, make such frequent alterations on the 
sur&ce of life, that the show while we are busied in de- 
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lineiiting it, vanisbes from the view, and a Qenr tet<^ 
objects succeed, doomed to the same shortness of do* 
ration with the former : thos curiontjr may ahrays find 
employment, and the busy part of manldnd will furmsiir 
the contemplatiTe with the materials of speculation Uy 
the end of time. 

The complaint, therefore, that all to^Mcks are pre* 
occupied, is nothing more than 4he murmur of igno* 
rauce or idleness, by which some discourage others 
and some themsdves ; the mutaUlity of mankind will- 
always furnish writers with new images, and the luxti- 
liance of fancy ii(tay always embellish them with new 
decorations. . 



Numb. 99. Tuesday, October 16, 1T53> 

Mafffiis tamen excidit aum* Ovip. 

But in the g^lorious enterprize he dy'd. Addisok. 

It has always been the practice of mankind, to judge 
of actions by the event. The same attempts, conduct* 
ed in the same mimner, but terminated by different 
success, produce different judgments : they who attain 
their wishes, never want celebrators of their wisdom 
and their virtue ; and they that miscarry, are quickly 
discovered to have been defective not only in tmental 
hut in moral qualities. The world will never lie k»g 
without some good reason to hate the unhappy : their 
real faults are immediately detected ; and if those M'O 
not sufficient to sink them into infamy, an additknial 
weight of calumny will be superadded: he that &ils in 
his endeavours after wealth or power, will not lopg re- 
tain either honesty or courage. 

This species of injustice has so long prevailed iq 
universal practice, that it seems likewise to have ia« 
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fecled t^eciilatioD : so few minds are aUe to separate 
the ideaa of greatness and prospatityy that even Sir 
Wyikni Temple hasdetennioed^^^ that he who can de- 
serve the name of a hero> must not onljr be virtuous but 
fiurtiinate." 

But this unreasonable dbtribution of praise and blam^i 
noaehave su0ei*ed ofteiier than projectors, whose ra- 
pdity of inclination and vastnew of design raise such 
envy in their fellow mortals, that every eye watches 
for their fall, and every heart exults at their distresses : 
yet f^ven a projector may gain favour by success; and 
the tongue that was prepared to-hiss, then endeavours 
to excel others in loudness of applause. 

When Coriolanus, in Shakspeare, deserted to Ausi* 
dius, the Volscian servants at first insulted him, even 
while he stood under the protection of the household 
gods ; but when they saw that the project took effect, 
and the strsuiger was seated at the head of the table, 
one of them very judiciously observes, ^ that he always 
thought there was more in him than he could think/' 

lyiachiavel has justly animadverted on the different 
notice taken by all succeeding times, of the two great 
projectors Catiline md Cxsar. Both formed the same 
project, and intended to raise ^themselves to power, by 
subverting the commonwealth : they pui*sued their de- 
sign, perhaps, with equal abilities, and with equal vir- 
tue t but Catiline perished in the field, and Caesar re- 
turned from Pharsalia with unlimited authority : and, 
from that time, every monarch of the earth has thought 
himself honoured by a compai^ison with Caesar ; and 
Catiline has never been mentioned, but that his name 
might be applied to traitors and incendiaries. 

In an age .more remote, Xerxes projected the con- 
quest of Greece, and brought down tlie p )wer of Asia 
against it : but after the world had been filled with ex*- 
18» 
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pectatton and tetron his ftnny vnB& beaten, his fleet was 
dealroyedy and Xerxes hat never been mentioned wkfti- 
oat contempt* ^ 

A few years aiite^mrds, Greece Ukewiie bad her 
turn of giving birth to a projector : who, invading Ada . 
with a small army, went forward in search of adiren- 
tures, and by his escape from one danger, gained only 
more rashness to rush into another s he stormed dty 
after dty, over^ran kingdom after kingdom, fenght 
battles on^ for barren victory, and invaded nationsoniy 
that he might make his way through them to new m- 
vasions : but having been fortunate in the execution of 
lus projects, he died with the name of Alexander the 
Great. 

These are, indeed, events of ancient times : but hu- 
man nature is always the same, and every age. wi!i> af- 
ford us instances of publick censures « influenced by 
events. The great businessof the middle centuries, was 
the holy war ; which undoubtedly was a noble project, 
and was for a long time prosecuted with a spirit equal 
to that with which it had bec» <^trived : but the ar- 
dour of the European heroes only hurried ^em to des- 
truction ; for a long time, they could not gain the ter* 
ritories for which they fought, and, when atlast'gained^ 
they could not keep them i th^ expeditions, therefore^ 
have been the scofl'of idlene»iand ignorance, their un- 
derstanding and their virtue have been equally vilified, 
their conduct has been ridiculed, and their cause has 
been de&med. 

When Columbus had engaged king Ferdinand in 
the discovery of the other hemisphere, the sailors^ witH 
whom he embarked in the expedition, had so little con- 
fidence in their commander, that after having been 
kmg at sea looking for coasts which they expected 
iiever to And, they raised a general mutiny, andde- 
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imdded to retarh. He ibiiiid meaiisto soMb tlmn in* 
to 8 permission to contifiue the saifie couf»e three da^ 
longer, and on the evening of the third day descried 
land. Had the im|»atience of the crew denied him a 
few litNits of the tiihe requested, what had been his 
fiite but to have eome back with the in&tiiy <^ a vain 
ptojeetor, who had betrayed the king's credulity to 
useless expenses, and risked las life in seeking coun- 
tries' that had no existence ? how would those that 
rejected his proposals have tritimphed in their acute- 
ness I and when would his name have been mmitioned, 
^ but with the makers of potable gold and malleable glass ? 
The last royal projectors with whom the world has 
been troubled, were Charles of Sweden and the Casar 
of Muscovy. Charles, if any judgment may be formed 
of his designs by his measures and his inqfaines^ had 
purposed fe^st to dethrone the Czar, then to lead his 
army through pathless deserts into China, thence to 
make his ^vay by the sword through the whole circuit of 
Am, and by the conquest of Turkey to unite Sweden 
wi^ his new domkkions ; Imt this mighty project was 
crashed at Pultowa ; and Charles has since been cson- 
ndered as a madman by those powe»», w3io sent their 
ambassadors to sdkit his friendsl^p, and their geuenils 
^ to learn under him the art of war." 

The Czar foimd employment sufficient in his own 
dominions, and amused himself in digging canals, and 
butl^g cities ; murdering bis subjects with insuffer- 
able fatigues, and transplanting nations from one comer 
of his dominions to another^ without regretting the 
thousands that perished on the way : but he attained 
his. end, he made his people formidable, and is num- 
bered by fame among the demi-gods. 

I am far from intending to vin<Mcate the sanguinary' 
projects of heroes and conquerors, and would wish ra- 
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ther to Ainniili.idie tqiutation of thmr soccessy than 
tlie Muaj oi their ^vdacarmges: for I cannot coq« 
cetvOfWhylie that has bamed cities, wasted DaEdooSf. 
and filleithe world with faorrour and desolation, shcnM 
be more kihdlf regarded by mankind, than he that died * 
in the rudiaaents of wickedness ; why he that acconn 
plished mischief should be glorious, and be that on^. 
endeavoured it should be criminid. I would vaak Cm^ 
sarand Catiline, Xorxes and Alexander, Charles and 
Peter, huddled together in obacuri^ or deteatotion. 

But there is another species of projectors, to whom 
I would willingly conciliate mvikind ; whose ends are 
generally laudable, and whose labours are innocent; 
who are searehing out new powers of nature, oroon- 
triving new works of art ; but who are yet persecoted 
with incessant obloquy, and whom the universal con^ 
tempt with which they are treated, often debars from 
that success which their industry would obtmn, if it 
were permitted to act without opposition. . 

They who find themselves inclined to censure new 
iiodertakings, only because they are new, should con* 
sider, that the folly of projection is very seldom the 
fully of a fool ; it is commonly the ebuHition of acapa** 
cious n^nd, crowded with variety of knowledge, and 
heated with intenseness of thought ; it proceeds often^ 
from the consciousness of uncommon powers, from the 
confidence of those^ who having already done muchf 
are easily persuaded that, they can do more. Whea 
Rowley had completed the orrery, he attempted the ' 
perpetual motion ; . when Boyle had exhausted the se« 
cretsof vulgar chymistiy, he turned his thoughts to 
the work of transmutation. 

A projector generally unites those qualities which 
have the fairest claim to veneration, extent of knowl- 
edge, and greatness of design : it was sedd of Catiline, 
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^ inuooderttt^ ioGredibiliay fiiniis aita semper cii0d>at.'^ 
Projectmfs of aU kinds agtee in their intellects, though* 
thef dilfer in their morals ; they all fail by attempting 
things beyond their power, by desjnsing vulgar attain- 
maiits, aad aspirkig to performances to which perhaps 
nature has not p»>portioned the force of man : wJben 
thiQr £ftii^ therefare^^they Mk not by Idleness or timidity^ 
but by fash adventure and fruitless diligence. 

That tine attempts of such- men will often miscarry^ 
we may reasonaUy expect ; yet from such men, and 
such only, are we to hope for the cultivation of those 
parts of nature whkh lie yet waste, and the invention 
of those arts which are yet wanting to the felicity of life. 
If they are, therefore, universally discouraged, art and 
discovery can make no advances. Whatever is at*' 
tempted without previous* certainty of success, may be 
considered as a project, and amongst narrow minds 
may, therefore, expose its author to censure and con- 
tempt ; and if the liberty of laughing be once indulged^ 
evety man will laugh at what he does not understand, 
every project will be conudered as madness, and every 
great or new design will be censured as a project 
Men* unaccustomed to reaifion and researches, think 
every enterprise impracticable, which is extended be<- 
yond common effects, or comprises many intermediate 
operations. Many that presume to laugh at projectorSf 
would consider a fligh| through the air in a winged 
chariot, and the movement of a mighty engine by the 
steam of water, as equally the dreams of mechanic lu- 
nacy ; and would hear, with equal negligence, of the 
union of the Thames and Severn by a canal, and the 
scheme of Albuquerque, the Viceroy of the Indies, 
who in the rage of hostility had contrived to make Egypt 
a barren desert, by turning the Nile into the Red Sea. 
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Thode vho have attempted much^ have seldom £«!• 
ed to perform more than those who never deviate from 
^e common roads of action : manf valuable prepara- 
tions of chemistry are supposed to have risen from un- 
successful inquiries after the grand elixir : it is, ^ier<e* 
fere, just to encourage those who endeavour to eniai^e 
the povrer of art, »Bce thej often succeed beyond ex- 
pectation ; and when they Ml, mi^ sometime bene^ 
the world even by their miscarriages. 



NvMB. lOS, Satxjrdat, Octobfr 3T, 1T5S. 



(iuid tarn dextro peile concipis ut te 

Conatus non paniteat votique peracti ? Ju v. 

What in the conduct of our life sppcArs 

So well design'd, so luckily he^^un, 

But« when we have our wish, we wish undone. 

Drydev. 
TO THE ADVENTURER. 
SIR, 

I HA^E he&i for many years a tmder in London. My 
beginning was narrow, Mid my stock small ; I was 
therefore, a long time brow-beaten and des^sed hf 
those, who hs^ving more money thought they bad- more 
merit than myself. I did not, however, suffer my re- 
sentment to instigate me to any mean arts of supplant- 
ation, nor my eagerness of riches to^ betray me to any- 
indirect methods of gain ; I pursued my business with 
incessant assiduity, supported by the hope of being <ine 
day richer than those who contemned me ; and h&d% 
upon every annual review of my books, the satisfaction 
of finding my fortune increased beyond my expectation. 

In a few years my industry and probity were fully 
fecompensed, my wealth was really <gr^t, and my re- 
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•putation for we^iXh sdU greater. I had hv^ waro* 
liouses crowded with goods^ and considerable sums m 
the publick funds ; I was caressed upon the Exchan^ 
by the moat eminent merchanta; became the orack of 
the oommon oouncii ; was aolkited to engage in all 
comtoerciai undertakings ; was flattered with the bopea 
of becoming in a short time one of the directors of « 
Weakhy company^ and) to complete my mercantile hoi^ 
ours, enjoyed the expenaiTe happiness of fining £1^ 
sheriff. 

Riches you know, easily produce riches : when I 
had arrived to this degree of weakh, I had no longer 
any obstruction or opposition to fear ; new acquisitions 
were hourly brought within my reach, and I continued 
for some years longer to heap thousands upon thousands. 

At last I resolved to complete the circle of a citizen's 
prosperity by the purchase of an estate in the country^ 
and to close my life in retirement. From the hour 
that this design entered my imagination, I found the 
fatigues of my employment every day more oppress 
aive, and persuaded myself that I was no longer equal 
to perpetual, attention, and that my health would soon 
be destroyed by the torment and distraction of extensive 
business. I could image to myself no happiness, but 
in vacant jollity, and uninterrupted leisure ; nor enter* 
tain my friends with any c^her topick, than the vexation 
and uncertainty of trade, and the happiness of rural 
privacy. • 

But notwithstanding these declarations, I could zkot 
at once reconcile myself to the thoughts of ceasing to 
^t money ; and though! was every day inquiring for 
a purchase, I found some treason for rejecting all that 
were offered me ; and, indeed^ had accumulated so 
laaiiy beauties and conveniencies in my idea of the spot 
where I was finally to, be hs^py» that, perh£4)S) the 
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world might have been travelled over, without dUcoTn 
ery of a place which would not have been defective io 
some particular. 

Thus I went on still talking of rethrement, and stiil 
refusing to retire ; my friends begttti to laugh at my 
delays, and I grew ashamed to trifle kmger with my 
own inclinations ; ui estate was at length puvchasedy I 
Vansferred my stock to a prudent young man who had 
married my daughter, went down into the country, and 
commenced lord of a spacious manor. 

Here fi>r some time I found happiness equal to my 
expectation. I reformed the old house according to 
the advice of the best arciiitects, I threw down the wails 
of the garden, and enclosed it with palisades, planted 
long avenues of trees, filled a green house with exotick 
plants, dug a new canal, and threw the earth into the 
old moat. 

The fame of these expensive improvements brought 
in all the country to see the show* I entertained my 
visiters with great liberality, led them round my gar* 
dens, showed them my apartments, laid before them 
plans for new decorations, and was grati&ed by the 
wonder of some and the envy of others. 

I was envied ; but how little can one man judge of 
the condition of another 1 The time was now coming 
in whioh affluence and splendour could no longer make 
me pleased with myself. I bad built till the imagina- 
tion of the architect ^as exhausted ; I had added one 
convenien(;J^ to another, till I knew not what more to 
vnsh or to design ; I had laid out my gardens^ planted 
my park, and completed my waterworks ; and what re- 
mained now to be done ? what, but to look up to turrets, 
of which when they were once raised I had no farther 
use, to range over apartments where time was tarnish- 
ing the furniture, to stand by the cascade of which I 
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9Qarcely now perceived the soond, and. to watch the 
growth of woods that must give their shade to a diatttit 
generation, * 

In this gloomy inactivity^ is eyery day begun and 
ended : the happiness that I have been so long procur* 
ing is now at an end, because it has been procured ; I 
wander from room to room till 1 am weary of myself ; 
I ride out to a neighbouring hill in the centre of my 
estate, from whence all my lands lie in prospect rouhd 
me ^ I see nothing that I have not seen before, and re- 
turn home disappointed) though I knew that I had 
nathirig to expect. 

In my happy days of business I had been accustom- 
ed to rise early in the morning; and remember the 
time when I grieved that the night came so oon upon 
me, andobliged me for a few hours to shut out affiu* 
ence and prosperity. I now seldom see the rising sun> 
but to " tell him," with the fallen angel, « how I hate 
h\s beams." I awake from sleep as to languor or im- 
prisodiment, and have no employment tor the first hour 
but to consider by what art I shall rid myself of the 
seccmd. I protract the breakfast as long as I can, be- 
cause when it is ended I have no call for my attention, 
till I can with some degree of decency grow impatient 
for my dinner. If I could dine all my life, I should be 
happy ; I eat not because I am hungiy, but because T 
am idle : but, alas ! the time quickly comes when I can 
eat no longer ; and so il) does my constitution second 
my inclination, that I cannot bear strong liquors : seven 
hours must then be endured before I shall sup ; but 
supper comes at last, the more welcome as it is in a 
short time succeeded by sleep. 

Such, Mr. Adventurei> is the happiness, the hope of 
which seduced me from the duties and pleasures of a 
mercantile life. I shall t>e toki by those who read 
y«£i. III. 19 
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my narrative^ that there are many means of innocent 
amusement, and many schemes of useful employm^it, 
which I do not appear ever to have known ; and that 
nature and art have provided pleasures, by which, with- 
out the drudgery of settled business, the active may be 
engaged, the solitary soothed, and the social entertained. 
These arts. Sir, 1 have tried. When first I took pos* 
session of my estate, in conformity to the taste of my 
neighbours, I bought guns and nets, filled my kennel 
with dogs and my stable with horses : but a little ex- 
perience showed me, that these instruments of rural 
felicity would afford me few gratifications. I never 
shot but to miss the mark, and to confess the truth, was 
afraid of the fire of my own gun. 1 could discover no 
musick in the cry of the dogs, nor could divest myself 
of pity for the animal whose peaceful and inoffensive 
life was sacrificed to our sport. I was not, indeed, al- 
ways at leisure to reflect upon her dsuager ; for my 
horse, who had been bred to the chase, did not always 
regard my choice cither of speed or way, but leaped 
hedges and ditches at his own discretion, and hurried 
me along with the dogs, to the great diversion of my 
brother sportsmen. His eagerness of pursuit once in- 
cited him to swim a river ; and I had leisure to resolve 
in the water, thut I would never hazard my life again 
~^or the destruction of a hure. 

I then ordered books to be procured, and by the di- 
rection of the vicar had in a few weeks a closet ele- 
gantly furnished. You will perhaps, be surprised when 
I shall tell you, that when once I had ranged them ac- 
cording to their sizes, and piled them up in regular gra- 
dations, 1 had received all the pleasure which they could 
give me. I am not able to excite in myself any curiosity 
^ after events which have been long passed, and in which 
I can therefore have no interest ; I am utterly uncon- 
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cemed to know whether Tully or Demosthenes excel- 
led in oratory, whether Hannibal lost Italy by his own 
negligence or the corruption of his countrj^men. I 
have no skill in controversial learning, nor can conceive 
why so many vohimes should have been written upon 
questions, which I have lived so long and so happily 
without understanding. I once resolved to go through 
tlw volumes relating to the office of justice of the 
peace, but found them so crabbed and intricate, that in 
less than a month I desisted in despair, and resolved 
to supply my deficiencies by paying a competent salary 
to a skilful clerk. 

I am naturally inclined to hospitality, and for some 
time kept up a constant intercourse of visits with the 
neighbouring gentlemen : but though they are easily 
brought about me by better wine than they can find at 
any other house, I am not much relieved by their con- 
versation ; they have no skill in commerce or the 
stocks, and I have no knowledge of the history of fami- 
lies or the factions of the country ; so that when the 
first civilides are over, they usually talk to one another, 
and I am left alone, in the midst of the company. 
Though I cannot drink myself, I am obliged to encour- 
age the circulation of the glass ; their mirth grows 
more • turbulent and obstreperous ; and before their 
merriment is at and, I am sick with disgust, and, per- 
haps, reproached with my sobriety, or by some sly in- 
sinuations insulted as a cit. 

Such, Mr. Adventurer, is the life to which I am 
condemned by a foolish endeavour to be happy by imi- 
ation ; such is the happiness to which I pleased my- 
self with approaching, and which I considered as the 
chief end of my cares and my labours. I toiled year 
afier year with cheerfulness, in expectation of tlic 
happy hour in which I might be idle : the privilege of 
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idleness is attained, but has not brought mrith it the 
blessing of tranquillity. 

I am, 

Yours, &c. 

MERCATOR. 



Numb. 107. Tuesday, JVbvetnber IZy 1756. 



,.,..Sub jitiUce Ua eat, Hor. 

•^nd of their vain disputings find no end. .Francis. 

It has been sometimes asked by those, who find the 
appearance of wisdom more easily attained by questions 
than solutions, how it comes to pass, that the world is 
divided by such difference of opinion ; and why men^ 
equally reasonable, and equally lovers of truth, do not 
always think in the same manner ? 

With regard to simple propositions, where the terms 
are understood, and the whole subject is comprehended 
at once, there is such a uniformity of sentiment among^ 
all human beings, that, for many ages, a very numerous 
set of notions were supposed to be innate, or necessari- 
ly coexistent with the faculty of reason :/it being ima- 
gined, that universal agreement could proceed only 
from the invariable dictates of the universal parentN 

In questions diffuse and compounded, this similmty 
of determination is no longer to be expected. At our 
JlH^ly lin^" the intellectual world, we all march to- 
gether along one straight and open road; but as we 
proceed further, and wider prospects open to our view, 
every eye fixes upon a different scene ; we divide into 
various paths, and, as we move forward, are still at a 
greater distance from each other. As a question be* 
comes more complicated and involved, and extends to 
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a greater lumber of veiatibns, disagreement of opinioo 
will alwajs be multiplied ; not because we are irration- 
al, but bequise we are finite beings, furrashed with dif- 
ferent kinds of knowledge, exerting different degrees 
of %|tention, one discovering consequences which es« 
dlfl^ another, none taking in the whole concatenation 
of causes and effects, and most comprehending but a 
very smsdl part, each comparing what he observes with 
a different criterion, and each referring it to a different 
purpose. 

Where, then, is the wonder, that they who see only 
a small part should judge erroneously of the whole? 
or that they, who see different a nd dissimilar parts, 
should judge differently from each olher? 

Whatever has various^respects; must have vftrious 
appearances of good and evil, beauty or deformity; 
thus, the gardener tears up a& a weed, t)^e plant which 
the physician gathers as a medicine ; and ^^ a general," 
says Sir Kenelm Digby, << will look with pleasure over 
a plain, as a fit place on which the fate of empires might 
be decided in battle, which the farmer will despise as 
bleak and barren, neither fruitfiil of pasturage, nor fit 
for tillage. 

Two men examining the same question proceeed 
commonly like the physician and gardener in selecting 
herbs, or the £u*mer and hero looking on the plain : 
they bring minds impressed with different notions, and 
direct their inquiries to different ends ; they form, 
therefore, contrary conclusions, and each wonder^ at 
the other's absurdity. 

We have less reason to be surprised or offended 
when we find others differ fix)m us in opinion, because 
we very often differ from ourselves. How often we 
alter eur minds, we do not always remark ; because 
the change is sometimes made imperceptibly an^ 
19* 
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• 
gradually, and the last coniietion effaces aiynemory of 
iht former : yet every man, accustomed from time to 
taHe a survey of his own notions, will by a 9|^ht retro- 
spection be able to discover, that hiit mind has suffered 
many revolutions ; that the same things have iiuthe 
several parts of his life been condemned and apprq^p, 
pursued and shunned : and that on many occasi^iSy 
even when his practice has been steady, his mind has . 
been wavering, and he has persisted in a schenAe of ac- 
tion, rather because he feared tlie censure c^ incon« 
stancy, than because he was- always pleased with his 
own choice. ' 

Of the different &ces shown by the same objects as 
they are viewed on opposite sides, and of the different 
inclinations which they must constantly raise in him 
that contemplates theiUt a more striking example can- 
not easily be found than two Greek ei^rgrammatists 
will afford us in their accounts of human 4ife, which- 1 
shall lay before Ae reader in English prose: 

Posidippus, a comick poet^ utters thb complaint ^ 
" Through which of the paths of life is it eiigible to 
pass? In publick assemblies are debates and trouble* 
bome affairs : domestick privacies are haunted vnth 
Uiixieties ; in the countiy is labour ; on the sea is ter- 
rour : in a foreign land, he that has money must live in 
fear, he that wants.it must pine in distress: are you 
married ? you are troubled with suspicions j are you 
single ? you langhish in solitude ; children occasion 
toili and a childless life is a state of destitution ; the 
time of youth is a time of folly, and grey hairs are load- 
ed with infirmity** This choice only, therefore, can be 
made, either never to receTve being, o r immeHiately t o~ 
lose k?' ^ " '• '■' r' "^ ^^ : 

~ Such and so gloomy is the prospect, which P«sidip^ 
pus has laid before us. But we are not to acquiesce 
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too hastily in his determinaition against the value of ex- 
istence : for Metrodorus, a philosopher of Athens, has 
shown, tl^t life has pleasures as well as pains; and 
having exhibited the present state of man in brighter* 
colours, draws with equal appearance of reason a con- 
trary conclusion. 

<< Ymi may pass well through any of the paths of life. 
In publick assemblies are honours and transactions of 
wisdom ; in domestick privacy is stillness and quiet ; 
in the country are the beauties of nature , on the sea^ 
is the hope of gain ; in a foreign land, le that is rich is 
honoured, he that is poor may keep his poverty secret : 
are you married ? ywi have a cheerful house ; are you 
single? you are unincumbered; children are objects 
of affeption ; to be without children is to be without 
care : the time of youth is the time of vigour, and grey 
hairs are made venerable by piety. It will, therefore^ 
never be a wise raan's»choice, either not to obtain ex- 
istence, or to lose it ; for every state of life has its feli- 
city.'* 

In these epigrams are included most of the questions 
which have engaged the speculations of the inquirers 
after liappiness : and though they wiil not much a^ssist 
our determinations, they may, perhaps, equally promote \ 
our quiet, by showing that no absolute determination j 
ever can be formed. ^ ^ 5 

W hetheflL publick station, or piuvate life, be desir^ 
able, has always been debated. We see here both the 
allurements and discouragements of civil employments : 
on one side there is trouble, on the other. honour; the 
management, of affairs is vexsltlou^ and difficult, but 
it is the only duty in which wisdom can be conspicu-' 
ously displayed : it^ust then still be left to every man 
^o choose either ease or glory ; rior can any general 
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precept be given, ^ce^no man can be hap p y byt h^ 
prescription of another. 

Thusy what !& aaid of children by ^osidippus, 
•^ thaX they are occasi<»iB of fiitiguesy" uid by MetrodcH 
rus, <*that they are objects of affection," is equally cer- 
tain ; but whether they will give most pain or pleasure^ 
must depend on their future conduct and di^ioeldonsy 
on many causes over which the parent can have little 
influence : there is, therefore^ room for all the caprices 
of imagination, and desire must be proportioned to the 
hope or fear that shall happen to predominate. 

Such is the uncertainty in which we are always like* 
ly to remain with regard to questions wherein we have 
most interest, and which every day affords us fresh op- 
portunity to examine : we may examine, indeed, but 
we never can decide, because our &culties are un- 
equal to the subject : we see a little, and form an 
opinion ; we see more and change it. 

This inconstancy and unsteadiness, to which we must 
so often find ourselves liable, ought certainly to teach us 
moderation and forbearance towards those who cumot 
accommodhite themselves to our sentiments : if they 
are deceived, we have no right to attribute their mi&> 
take to obstinacy or negligence, because we likewise 
have been ipistaken ; we may, perhaps, again change 
our own opinion ; and what excuse shall we be able to 
find for aversion and malignity conceived against him, 
whom we shall then find to have committed no iault, 
and who offended us only by refusing to follow us into 
errour. 

^ It may likewise contribute to soften that resentment 

f whicly pride ^naturally raises ag^eiinst oppositionTlf we 

consider, that he who differs from, us, does not always 

contradict us ; he has one view of an object, and we^ 

have another ; each describes what he sees with equal 
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fidelity t and each regulates his steps by bis own eyes : 
one man with Posidippus, looks on celibacy as a state 
of gloomy solitude, without a partner in joy, or a com- 
forter in sorrow ; the other considers it, with Metro- • 
ddrus, as a state free from incumbrances, in which a 
man is at liberty to choose his own gratifications, to re- 
move from place to place in quest of pleasure, and to 
think of nothing but merriment and diversion : full of 
these notions one hastens to choose a wife, and the 
other laughs at his rashness, or pities his ignorance ; 
yet it is possible that each is right, but that each is right 
only for himself. 

Life is not the object of science : we see a little, 
very little ; and what is beyond we only can conjecture. 
If we inquire of those who have gone before us, we re- 
ceive small satis£iction : some have travelled life with- 
out observation, and some willingly mislead, us. The 
only thought, therefore, on which we can repose with 
comfort, is that which presents to us the care of Pro- 
yidence, whose eye takes in the whole of things, and 
under whose direction all involuntary errours will ter- ^ 
minate in happiness. 
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J^obiSt ciim aimul occidit brevia luos, 

J^ox est perpetuo una doi^nienda. Catullus. 

"When once the short-liv'd mortal dies, 

A night eternal seals his eves. Addison. 

It may have been observed by every reader, that 
there are certain topicks which never are exhausted. 
Of some images and sentiments the mind of man may 
be said to be enamoured : it meets themj hpwever often 
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thej occury with th« same ardour which a lover feels 
at the sight of his mistress, and parts from them with 
the same regret when they can no longer be enjoyed* 

Of this kind are many descriptions which the poets 
have transcribed from each other, and their successors 
will probably copy to the end of time ; which will con- 
tinue to engage, or as the French term it, to flatter the 
imagination, as long as human nature shall remain the 
same. 

When a poet mentions the spring, we know that the 
zephyrs are about to whisper, that the groves are to 
recover their verdure, the linnets to warble forth their 
notes of love, and the flocks and herds to frisk over 
yalbs painted'with flowers ; who is there so insensible 
of the beauties of nature, so little delighted with the re- 
novation of the world, as not to feel his heart bound at 
the mention of the spring ? 

When night overshadows a romantick scene, all is 
stillness, silence, and quiet ; the poets of the grove 
cease their melody, the mocm towers over the world in 
gentle majesty, men forget their labours and their 
cares, and every passion and pursuit is for a while sus- 
pended. All this we know already, yet we hear it re- 
peated without weariness ; because such is generally 
the life of man, that he is pleased to think on the time 
when he sliall pause from a sense of his condition. 

When a poetical grove invites us to its covert, we 
know that we shall find what we have already seen, a 
limpid brook murmuring over pebbles, a bank diversi- 
fied with flowers, a green arch that excludes the sun, 
and a natural grot shaded with myrtles ; yet who can 
forbear to enter the pleasing gloom, to enjoy coolness 
and privacy, and gratify himself once more by scenes 
with which nature has formed him to be delighted ? 
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Many moral eentiments likewise are so adapted to 
our state, that we find approbation whenever they soli* 
cit ity and are seldom read without exciting a gentle 
emotioii in the mind : such is the comparison of the < 
life of man with the duration of a flower, a thought 
which perhaps every nation has heard warbled in its 
own language, from the in^ired poets of the Hebrews 
to our own times : yet this comparison must always 
please, because every heart feels its justness, and every 
hour confirms it by example. 

Such likewise, is the precept that directs us to use the 
present hour,and refer nothing to a distant time,which we 
are uncertain whether we shall reach ; this eveiy mo- 
ralist may venture to inculcate, because it will always 
be approved, and because it is always forgotten. 

This rule is, indeed, every day enforced, by argu- 
ments more powerful than the dissertations of moral- 
ists : we see men pleasing themselves with future hap- 
piness, fixing a certain hour for the completion of their 
wishes, and perishing some at a greater and some at a 
less distance from the happy time ; all complaining of 
their disappointments, and lamenting that they had 
suffered the years which heaven allowed them, to pass 
without improvement, and deferred the principal pur- 
pose of their lives to the time when life itself was to 
jbrtake them. 

It is not only uncertain, whether, through all the cas- 
ualties and dangers which beset the life of man, we 
shall be ai)le to reach the time appointed for happiness 
or wisdom ; but it is likely that whatever now hinders 
us from doing that which our reason aim conscience 
declare necessary to be done, will equally obstruct us 
in time to come. It is easy for the imagination, ope- 
rating on things not yet existing, to please itself with 
scenes of unmingled felicity, or plan out courses of 
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umibrm virtue ; but good and evil are in real life in- 
separably united ; habits grow stronger by indulge»ce ; 
and reaso^ loses her dignity* in proportion as she has 
oftener yielded to temptation : "be that cannot UVe 
urell to-day,'' says Martial> " will be less qualified t» 
live well to-morrow.** 

Of the uncertainty of ev^ry human good, every hu- 
man being seems to be convinced ; yet tbls uaicertaintf 
is voluntarily increased by unnecessary delay, whether 
we respect external causes, or consider the nature of 
our 6wn minds. He that now feels a desire to do right> 
and wishes to regulate his life according to his reasont 
16 not sure that, at any future time assignable, he &hall 
be able to rekindle the same ardour ; he that haa an 
opportunity offered him of breaking loose from vice 
and folly, cannot know, but that he shall hereafter be 
more entangled, and struggle for freedom without d>« 
taining it. 

We are so unwilling to believe any thing to our own dis- 
advantage, that we will always imagine the perspicacity 
0f our judgment and the strength of our resolution 
more likely to increase than to grow less by time ; and) 
therefore, conclude, that the will to pursue laudable 
purposes, will be always seconded by the power. 

But however we may be deceived in calculating the 
strength of our faculties, we cannot doubt the uncer- 
tainty of that life in which they must be employed : we 
see every day the unexpected death of our fri^ds and 
our enemies, we see new graves hourly opened for men 
older and younger than ourselves, for the cautious and 
the careless. The dissolute and the temperate^for men 
who like us were providing to enjoy or improve hours 
now irreversibly cut off ; we see all this, and yet, in- 
stead of living, let year glide after year in preparations 
tolivc. 
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Men a?e so fireqtieiitly cut bffin the midst of their 
projectloits, that sudden deatli causes little emotion in 
them that behold it, unless it be impressed upon the 
attention by uncommon circumstances. I, like every 
other man, have outlived multitudes, have seen ambi«- 
tion sink in its triumphs, and beauty perish in its bloom ; 
bat have been seldom so much affected as by the fate 
«€ Euryalus, whom I lately lost as I began to love him. 
Eury^lus had for some time flourished in a lucrative 
pmfessioD ; but having suffered his imagination to be 
fired by an unextinguishable curiosity, he grew weary 
of the same dull round of life, resolved to harass him- 
self no longer with the drudgeiy of getting money, but 
to quit his business and his profit, and enjoy for a few 
years the pleasures of travel. His friends heard him 
proclaim his resolutions without suspecting that he in- 
tended to pursue it : but he \ras cpnstant to his purpose, 
and with great expedition closed his accounts and sold 
hit moveables, passed a few days in bidding fat^weli to 
his companions, and with all the eagerness of roman- 
tiek chivalry, crossed the sea in search of happiness. 
Whatever place was renowned in ancient or modern 
history, whatever region art or nature had distinguish- 
ed, he determined to visit : full of design and hope he 
landed on the continent ; his friends expected accounts 
from him of the new scenes that opened in his pro- 
gress, but were informed in a few days that Euryalus 
was dead. 

Such was the end of Euryalus. He is entered that 
state, whence none ever shall return ; and can now only 
benefit his friends, by remaining In their memories a 
permanent and efficacious instance of the blindness of 
desire, and the uncertainty of all terrestrial good. But, 
perhaps, every man has like me lost an Euryalus, has 
known a friend die with happiness in his gi^asp ; and 
Ye&. III. 20 
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]ret every man continues to think himaelf secure of life, 
and defers to some future time of leisure what he 
knows it will be fatal to have finally omitted. 

It iS) indeed, with this as with other frailties inherent 
in our nature ; the desire of deferring in another time 
what cannot be done without endurance of some pain, 
or forbearance of some pleasure, will, perhaps, never 
be totally overcome or suppressed ; there will always 
be something that we shall wish to have finished, and 
be nevertheless unwilling to begin : but against this 
finvrilluigness it is our duty to struggle, and every con- 
quest over our pas^ons will make way fi>r an easier 
conquest : custom is equally forcible to bad and good, 
nature will always be at variance with reason, but will 
rebel more feebly as she is oftener subdued. 

The common neglect of the present hour is more 
^ameful and criminal, as no man is betrayed to it by 
errour, but admits it by negligence. Of the instability 
of life, the weakest understanding never thinks wrong, 
though the strongest often omits to think justly ; rea- 
son and experience are always ready to infornv us of 
.our real state ; but we refuse to listen to their sugges- 
tions, because we feel our hearts unwilling to obey 
them : but surely, nothing is more unworthy of a rea- 
sonable being, than to shut his eyes, wlien he sees the 
road which he is commanded to travel, that he may de- 
viate with fewer reproaches from himself; nor could 
any motive to tendeniess, except the consciousness 
that we have all been guilty of the same fault, dispose 
us to pity those who thus consign themselves to volun- 
tary rum. 
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, ^i^ non feamiia ipsi 

Vix ca nostra voco. 



Ovid. 



The deeds of long descended ancestors 

Are but by ^ace of imputation ours. Dry den. 

Th« evils inseparably annexed to the present condi- 
tion of man^ are so numerous and afflictive, that it has 
been from age to age, the task of sothe to bewail, and 
of others to solace them ; and he, therefore, will be iti 
danger of seeing a common enemy, who shall attempt 
to depreciate the few pleasures and felicities which na*- 
ture has allowed us. 

Yet I will ccHkfess, that I have sometimes employed 
my thoughts in examining the pretensions that are 
made to happiness, by the splendid and envied condi- 
tion of life ; and have not thought the hour unprofit* 
ably spent, when I have detected the imposture of 
counterfeit advantages, and found disquiet lurking un* 
der £il8e appearances of gayety and greatness. 

It is asserted by a tragick poet, that << est miser ne- 
mo nisi comparatus," <'no man is miserable, but as he 
is compared with others happier than himself:" thiS" 
position is not strictly and philosophically true. He 
migbt have said, with rigorous propriety, that no man 
ia happy but as he is compared with the miserable; for 
such is thestate of this world, thHt_.yfi find if abff^^t1^- 
misery) but happiness only comparative ; we may in- 
*cur as much pain as weTcan possibly endure, though 
we never can obtain as much happiness as we might 
pQftsU>ly enjoy. 
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Yet it is certain likewise, that many of our miseries 
are merely comparative : we are ofieo made unhappy, 
not by the presence of any real evil, but by the absence 
of some fictitious good ; of something which is not re- 
quired by any real want of nature, which has not in it- 
self any power of gratification, and which ndther rea- 
son nor fancy woiild have prompted us to wish, did we 
not see it in the possession of others. 

For a mind diseased with vain longings after unat- 
tainable advantages, no medicine can be prescribe^ but 
an impartial inquiry into the real worth of that which is 
so ardently desired. It is well known, how much the 
mind 4s well as the eye, is deceived by distanee ; andy 
perhaps* it will be found, that of many imagined blesa* 
ings it may be doubled, whether he that vrants or poa* 
sesses them has more reason to be satisfied with his 
lot. - . 

The dignity of high birth and kmg extraetioR> no 
man to whom nature has demed it, can confer upon 
himself; and, therefore, it deserves, to be consid^Mdi 
whether the want of that which can never be guncd, 
may not eauly be endured. It is true, that If we con- 
sider the triumph and deHgl^ with which most of those 
recount their ancestors, who have smcestors to reeoimt, 
and the artifices by which some who have ri^en to un- 
expected fortune endeavour to insert themselves into 
an honouraj^e stem, we shall be inclined to fiincy that 
wisdom or virtue may be had^hy inheritance, or that all 
the excellencies of a line, of progenitors are aocqmukt* 
ftd on their descendants. Reason, indeed, will soon in* 
foi*m us, that our estimation of birth is arintrary andctt* 
pricious, and that dead ancestors can have no influence 
but upon imagination : let it then be examkiecl, whether 
one dr&im may not operate in the place of another : 
whether he that ow^i$ npthing tp fore&th^r^i may not 
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reo^ve eqoal pleasure from the consdomness of ow* 
log all to bimaelf ; whether he may not, with a little 
me<£itatk»9 find it more honourable to found than to 
continue a fiunily, and to gain dignity than transmit it ; 
whether if he receives no dignity from the virtues of 
his &miiy9 he does not likewise escape the danger of 
being disgraced by their crimes ; and whether he that 
brings a new name into the world} has not the conve- 
nicBce of playing the game of life without a stakey and 
opportunity of winning much though he has nothing to 
lose. 

There is another opinion concerning hap{HnesS) 
which approaches much more nearly to universality, 
but wMch may, perbaps^^ith equal reason be disputed. 
The pretttisions to ancestral honours many of the sons 
of earth easily see to be ill-grounded ; but all agree to 
celebrate the advantage of hereditary riches, and to 
consider those as the minions of fortune, who are 
wealthy from their cradles^ whose estate is << res non 
parta kbore sed relicta i" << the acquisition of another, 
not of themselves ;" and whom a &ther*s industry has 
dbi^nsed from a laborious attention to arts or com* 
xnerce, and left at libei^y to dispose of life as iancy shail 
direct them. 

If every man were wise and virtuous, capable t& 
discern the best use of Ume, and resolute to practise 
it ; it might be granted, I think, without hesitation^ 
that total liberty would be a blessing ; and that^t would- 
be desirable to be left at large to the exercise of reli* 
gioua and social duties^ without the intenrupticm of im^ 
portunate avocations* 

But since fo}icity is relative^ and that which'is the 

means of happiness' to one man may be to another tlie 

cause of misery, we. are to consider what state is best 

adapted to human nature in its present degeneracy and 

2a* 
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• frttiltjr. And, siirelj, to &r the greater inimber it m 
■ highly eYpedient, that they should by some settled 
I ^heme of Haties be rescued from the tyrainiy of ca« 
price, that they should be driven on by necessity 
through the paths of lifs with their attention oonfined 
to a stated task, that they may be less at leisufe tt> de«» 
tiate into mischief at the call of Miy. 

When we observe the lives of those whom an ani]^ 
inheritance has let loose to their own direction, what 
do we discover that can excite our envy ? Tli^r dnie 
seems not to pass with miich applause from others, or 
satis&ction to themselves : many squander their exu- 
berance of fortune in luxury and debauchery, and have 
no other use of' money than to inflame their passions, 
and riot in a wide range of licentiousness ; others less 
criminal indeed, but surely not much to be praised, lie 
down to sleep, and rise up to trifle, are employed eveiy 
morning in finding expedients to rid themselves of tl>e 
day, chase pleasure through all the places of publick 
resort, fly from London to Bath, and fit>ni Bath to Lon- 
don, without any other reason for changing place^ Inst 
that they go in quest of company as idle and as vs^nm 
! as themselves, always endeavouring to raise some ntfvf 
; desire that they may have something to pursue, Wre** 
Ikbdle some hdpe which they know will be disappoint- 
.ed, changing one amusement for another which a few 
months will make equally insipid, or sinking mto lan- 
guor and disease for want of something to actuate their 
bodies or exhilarate their minds. 

Whoever has frequented tli^e places, where idler* 
assemble to escape from solitude, knows that this is 
generally the state of the wealthy ; and from this state 
it is no great hardship to be debarred. No man can be 
happy in total idleness : he that shoukS be condemned 
to lie torpid and motknless, ^« would fly |br recreation,'^ 
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«ays South} <' to the mines and the gsdleys ;" and it is 
well) when nature or fortune find employment for 
those, who would not have known how to pLx>cure it fqv 
theniseives. 

He whose niktd is engaged by the acquisition or im<- 
proyement of a fortune, not only escapes the insipidity 
of indifference, and the tediousness of inactivity, but 
gains enjoyments wholly unknown to Uiose, who live 
lazily on the toil of others ; for life affords no higher 
Measure than that of surmounti ng diflJic uhies, passing 
from one step of success to^nother, forming new 
wishes, and seeing them gratified. He that labours in i 
any great or laudable undettaking, has his fatigues first 
sup^rted by hope^ and afterwards rewarded by joy ; he 
is always moving to a certain end, and when he has/ 
attained it, an end more distant invites liim to a new! 
pursuit. 

It does not, indeed, always happen, that diligence is 
fortunate ; the wisest schemes are broken by unexpect- 
ed accidents ; the most constant perseverance some- 
times toils through life without a recompense ; but 
labour, though unsuccessful, is more eligible than idle- 
ness ; he that prosecutes a lawful purpose by lawful 
means, acts always witli the approbation of his owti 
reason ; he is animated through the course of his en- 
deavours by an expectation which, though pot certain, 
he knows to be just : and is at last comforted in his 
disappointment, by the consciousness that he has not 
failed by his own fault. 

That kind of life k most happy which affords us 

most opportunities of gaining our own esteem ; and ( ,^- 

what can any mail inrer in his o wnTavour from a condi- 
tion to which, however prosperous, he contributed 
nothing, and which the vilest and weakest of the spt- 
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ciet would have oUamed by the tame right, had h^ 
happened to be the son of the same father. 
' To strive with diflicaltiess and to conque r tfiein» is 
t he hijchest humMJ fc l^Ity '; the next is to striye, and 
. deserv e to conque r ; but he whose lile has passed with- 
out a contest, and who can boast neither succeas nor 
merit, can survey himself only as a useless filler ef ex^- 
istencei and if he is content with his own character, 
must owe his satisfection to insensibility* 

Thus it appears that the satirist advised r^htly, 
when he directed us to resign ourselves to the handa 
of Heaven, and to leave to superior powers the deter- 
mination of our lot ; 

Perndttet iptU expendere ^fkttidnibtrg, quid 
Conveniat noiig, rebuaque wit uiile n$9tru .- 
Cariar ett iUit hmm fuam nbL 

Intrust thy fortune to the powVs above : 
lieave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wisdom sees thee want. 
In goodness as in greatness they excel : 
Ah ! that we lov*4 ourselves but half so well* 

DaYDBtr. 

What state of life admits roost happiness, is uncet^- 
tain ; but that uncertainty ought to repress the petulance 
of compaiison, and silence the murmurs of discontent; 
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Scribimtt indocti doetiguej\ Hor. 

All dare to write, who can or cannot read. 

Thet who have attentively considered the histoid of 
mankind, know that every age has its peculiar character. 
At one time, no desire is felt but for militar)^ Iwnours ; 
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every sumtner affords battles and sieges, and the wortd 
is filied with ravage, bloodshed, and devastation : thift 
sanguinary fury at length subsides, and nations are (H- 
vkkd into factions, by controversies about points that 
will never be decided. Men then grow weary of de« 
bate and sdtercation, and apply themselves to the arts 
(^profit; trading companies are formed, manufactures 
improved, and navigation extended ; and nothing is 
any Icaiger thought on, but the increase and pi'eserva* 
tion of pn^rty, the artifices of getting money, and the 
pleasures of spending it. 

The present age, if we consider chie% the state of 
our own country, may be styled idth great propriety 
The age qfjiiahSrsf £m7, perhaps, there never was « 
dme in which men of all degrees of ability, of every 
kind of education, of every profession and employmenti 
were posting with ardour so general to the press. The 
province of writing was formerly left to those^ who by 
study, or the appearance of study, were supposed to^ 
have gained knowledge unattainable by the busy part 
of mankind ; but in these enlightened days, every man 
is qualified to instruct every other man : and he that 
beats the anvil, or guides the plough, not content with 
supplying coi*poral necessities, amuses himself in the 
kours of leisure with providing intellectual pleasures 
for his countrymen. 

It may be observed, that of this, as of other evils^ 
complaints have been made by every generation ; but 
though it may, perhaps, be true, that at all times more 
have been willing than have been able to write, yet 
there is no reason for believing, that the dogmatical le- 
gions of the present race were ever equalled in number 
by any former period ; for so widely is spread the itch: 
of literary praise, that almost every man is an author, 
either in act or in purpose ; has either bestowed his h'^ 
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Tourt on the publick^ or i»ithfaolds them, that they ma^ 
he more seasonably offered, or made more worthy of 
acceptance. 

In former times, the pen, like the sword, was con^ 
sidered as consigned by nature to the hands of men ! 
the ladies contented themselves with private virtues 
and domestick excellence ; and a female writer, like a 
female warriour, was considered as a kind of eccentric 
being, that deviated, however illustriously, from her 
due sphere of motion, and was, therefore, rather to be 
gazed at with wonder, than countenanced by imitation. 
Sut as the times past are said to have been a nation of 
Amazona, who drew the bow and wielded the battle^ 
axe, formed encampments and wasted nations ; the 
revolution of years has now produced a generation of 
Amazons of the pen, who with the spirit of their prede* 
GBSsor^ have set masculine tyranny at defiance, asserted 
their claim to the regions of sdence, and seem resolv- 
ed to contest the uaurpaticms of virility. 

Some, indeed* there are of both sexes, who are au- 
thors only in desire, but have not yet attained the power 
of executing their attentions ; whose performances 
Inve not arrived at bulk sufficient to form a volume, 
or who have not the confidence, however impatient, of 
nameless obticurity, to solicit openly the assistance of 
the printer. - Among these are the innumerable cor- 
respondents of publick papers, who are always offering 
assistance which no man will leceive, and suggesting 
hints that are never taken, and who complain loudly of 
the perverseness and arrogance of authors, lament their 
insensibility of their own interest, and fill the coffee- 
houses with dark stories of performances by eminent 
hands, which have been offered and rejected. 

To what Cause this universal eagerness of writhig^ 
can be properly ascribed, I have not yet been able to 



discorer. It is said) that every art is propagated in 
Jpropoition to the rewards con&n*ed upon it ; a position 
from ^hich a stranger would naturally infer, that litera* 
ture was now blessed with patronage &r transcending 
the candour or munificence of the Augustine s^e, that 
the road to greatness was . open to nc»ie but authors) 
and tliat bj writing alone niches aod honour were to be 
obtained* 

But since it is true» that writers like other competi* 
tors are very little disposed to favour one another, it is 
not to be expected, that at a time when every man 
writes, any man will patronize ; and accordingly, there 
is not one that I can recollect at present who professes 
the least regard for the votaries of science, invites the 
addresses of learned men, or seems to hope for reputa* 
tion from any pen but his own. 

The cause, therefore, of this epidemical conspiracy 
for the destruction of paper, must remain a secret: nor 
can I discover, whether we owe it to the influences of 
the constellations, or the intemperatiu*e of seasons : 
whether the long continuance of the wind at any single 
point, or intoxicating vapours exhaled from the earth, 
have turped our nobles and our peasants, our soldiers 
$md traders, our men and women, all into wits, philoS'^ 
ophers, and writers. 

It is, indeed, of more i];nportance to search out the. 
cure than the cause of this intellectual malady ; and h^ 
would deserve well of his country, who, instead of amus- 
ing himself with conjectui*al speculations, should find 
means of persuading the peer to inspect his steward's 
account^, or repair the rural mansion of his ancestors* 
Vfho could replace the tradesman behind his counter, 
and send back the farmer to the mattock and the flail. 

General irr€;gularities are known in time to remedy 
tttfemseJves. By the constitution of ancient Egypt, the 
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imesUiood was oootiafially immauDg, dB at length 
tbei^ was no peofde beside ^lemaelfes : the establish- 
meot was then dis8olTed,aiKl die number of priests was 
veduced and limited. Thus amongst us, writers wild 
perhaps, be multiplied, till no readers will be founds 
and then the ambition of writing must necessarily cease. 

Butas it will be long before the cure is thus gradu* 
ally effected, and the evil should be stopped, if it be 
possible, before it rises to so great a height, I could 
wbh that both sexes would fix their thoughts upon 
some salutary considenitionB, which might repress 
ttieir ardour for that reputation which not one c^maiqr 
thousands is &ted to obtain. 

Let it be deeply impressed, and frecpi^tly reooUect* 
ed, that he who has not obtained the proper qua^ca* 
tions of an author, can have no excuse for the arro* 
f;ance of wri^g, but the power of imparting to man- 
kind something necessary to be known. A man un- 
educated or unlettered may sometimes startaiKeful 
thought, or make a lucky discovery, or obtain by chance 
some secret of nature^ or some intelligence effects, of 
which the most enlightened mind may be ignorant, and 
which it is better to reveal, though by a rude and un- 
skilfel communication, than to lose for ever by sup- 
pressing it. 

' But few will be justified by this plea ; for of the in- 
numerable books and pamphlets that have overfiowed 
the nation, scarce one has made any addidon to real 
knowledge, or contained more than a transposidon of 
common sendments and a repedtion of common 
phi*ase8. 

It will be naturally inquired, when the man who 
foels an inclination to write, may venture to suppose 
himself properly qualified ; and, since every man who 
is inclined to think well of his own intellect, by what 
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test he may try his abilities, ivithout hazarding^ the 
contempt or resentment of the publick. 

The first quaiification of a writer, is a perfect know- 
ledge of the subject which he undertakes to treat ; 
skice we cannot teach what vie do not know, nor can 
properly undertake to instruct others while we are 
ourselves in want of instruction. The next requisite 
is, that he be master of the language in which he deli- 
vers his semtiments ; if he treats of science and demon- 
stration, tliat he has attained a style clear; pure, ner- 
vous, and expressive ;. if his topitks be probable and 
persuasory, that he be able to recommend them by the 
superaddition of elegance and imagery, to display the 
colours of varied diction, and pour forth the musick of 
modufated periods. 

If it be again inquired, upon what principles any man 
shall conclude that he wants these powers, it may be 
readily answered, that no end is attained but by the 
proper means : he oi\Jy can rationally pres(ime that he 
understands a subject, who has read and compared the 
writers that have hitherto discussed it, familiarized 
their arguments to himself by long meditation, con- 
sulted the foundations of different systems, and sepa- 
rated truth from errour by'a rigorous examination. 
' * In like manner, he only has a right to suppose that 
he can express his thoughts, Whatever they are, with 
perspicuity or elegance, who has* carefully perjjsed the 
best authors, accurately noted their diversities of style- 
diligently sf kcted the best modes of diction, and fami- 
liarized them by long habits of attentive practice. 

No man is a rhetorician or philosopher by chance. ' 
He who knowsthat he undertakes to write on ques- 
tions which he has never studied, may without hesita- 
tion determine, that he is about to waste his own time 
and that of his reader, and expose himself to the de- 

VOL. III. .21 
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lision of those trhom he aspires to instruct : he that 
without forming his style by the study of the best mo- 
delst hastens to obtrude his compositions on the pub- 
lickf may be certain, that whatever hope or flattery 
may suggest) he shall slytck the learned ear with bar- 
barisms, and contribute wherever his works shall be 
received, to the depravation of taste and the corruption 
of langus^. 
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Jjtttiu* regnea avidum domanda 
Spiritnm, guam n labium remotU 
Gadi6u9 Juntas, et uterque Panuf 

Serviat uni, H o r . 

By virtue's precepts to control 

The thirsty cravings of the soul. 

Is over wider reahns to reign 

Unenvied monarch, than if Spain 

You could to distant Lybia join. 

And both the Carthages were thine. Francis. 

Whbh Socrates was asked, ^< which of mortal men 
was to be accounted nearest to the goda in happiness ?" 
he answered, '^ that man who is in want of the fewest 
things." 

In thb answer, Socrates left it to be guessed by his 
auditors, whether by the exemption from want which 
was to constitute happiness, he meant amplitude of 
possessions or contraction of desire. And, indeed, 
there is so little difference between them, that Alexan- 
der the Great confessed the inhabitant of a tub the 
next man to the master of the world ; and left a dcpla- 
ration to future ages, that if he was not Alexander he 
should wish to be Diogenes. 
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These two states, however, though they resemble 
each other in their consequence, differ widely with res- 
pect to the facility with which they may be attained. 
To make great acquisitions can hapixjn to very few ; 
and in the uncertainty of human affairs, to many it will 
be incident to labour without reward, and to lose what 
they alreadj^ possess by endeavours to make it more : 
some will always want abilities, and others opportuni- 
ties to accumulate wealth. It is therefore happy, that . 
nature has allowed us a more certain and easy road to 
plenty ; every man may grow rich by contracting his 
wishes, and by quiet acquiescence in what has been 
given him supply the absence of more. 

Yet so far is almost every man from emulating the 
happiness of the gods, by any other means than grasp- 
ing at their power, that it seems to be the great busi- 
ness of life to create wants as fast as they are satisfied. 
It has been long observed by moralists, that every man 
squanders or loses a great part of that life, of which ^ 
every man knows and deplores the shortness ; and it 
may be reniai*ked with equal justness, that though 
eveiy man laments his own insufficiency to his happi- 
ness, and knows himself a necessitous and precarious 
being, incessantly soliciting the assistance of others, 
and feeling wants which his own art or strength can- 
not supply ; yet there is no m«n, who does not by the 
superaddition of unnatural cares, render himself still 
more dependent; who does not create an artificial 
poverty, and suffer himself to feel pain for the want of 
that, pf whichi when it is gauied, he can have no en- 
joyment. 

It must, indeed, be allowed, that as we lose part of 
our time because it steals away silent and invisible, and 
many an hour is passed before we recollect that it is 
passing ; so unnatural desires insinuate themselves un- 
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obsened into the mind, and \re do not perceive that 
they are gaining upon us, till the padn which they give 
us awakens us to notice. No man is sufficiently vigi* 
lant to take account of every minute of his life, or to 
watch every modon of his heart. Much of our time 
likewise is sacrificed to custom ; we trifle, because we 
see others trifle : in the same manner we catch from 
example the contagion of desire ; we see all about us 
busied in pursuit of imaginary good, and begin to bus- 
tle in the same chase, lest greater activity should tri- 
umph over us. 

. It is true, that to man as a member of society, many 
things become necessary, which, perhaps, in a state of 
nature are superfluous ; and that many things, not abso- 
lutely necessary, are yet so useful and convenient, that 
they cannot easily be spared. I will make yet a more 
ample and liberal concession. In opulent states and 
regular governments, the temptations to wealth and 
rank, and to the distinctions that follow them, are such 
as no force of understanding finds it easy to resist. 

If, therefore, I saw the quiet of life disturbed only by 
endeavours after wealth and honour; by solicitude, 
which the world, whether justly or not, considered as 
important ; I should scarcely have bad courage to in- 
culcate any precepts of moderatian and forbearance. 
l^e that is engaged in a pursuit, in which all mankind 
profess to be his rivals, is supported by the authority of 
all mankind in the prosecution of his design, and will 
therefore, scarcely stop to hear the lectures of ^solitary- 
philosopher. Nor am I certain, that the accumulation 
of honest gain ought to be hindered, or the ambition of , 
just honours always to be repressed. - Whatever can 
enable the possessor to confer any benefit upon others, 
may be desired upon virtuous principles ; and \Ve ought 
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not to0 rashly to accuse any man of intending to con- 
fine the tnfluence of his acqniskions to himself. 

B^t if^e lock round upon mankind, whom shall we 
find among those that fortune permits to form their own 
manners, that is not tormenting himself with a wish for 
something, of which all the pleasure and ail the bene- 
fit will cease at the momMt of attainment ? one man is 
beggatiDg his posterity to Imild a house, which when 
finished he never will inhabit; another is levelling 
mountains to open a prospect, which when he has once 
enjoyed it, be can enjoy no more ; another is painting 
ceilings, carving wainscot, and filling his apartments 
with costly furniture, only that some neighbouring 
house may not be richer or finer than his own. 

That splendour and elegance are not desirable, f am 
not so abstracted fromi life as to inculcate ; btit if we 
inquire closely into the reason for which they are es- 
teemed, we shall find them valued principally as evi- 
dences of wealth. Nothing, therefore, can show greater 
depravity of understimding,than to delight in the shew 
when the rclility is wanting ; or voluntarily to become 
poor, that strangers may for a time imagine us to be 
rich. 

But there are yet minuter objects and more trifling 
anxieties. Men may be found who are Icept from sleep 
by the want of a shell particularly variegated ; who are 
wasting their lives, in stratagems to obtain a book in a 
language which they do not understand ; who pine with 
envy at the flowers of another man*s parterre ; who 
hover like vultures round the owner of a fossil, in hopes 
to plunder his cabinet at his death ; and who would not 
much regret to see a street in flames, if a box of me- 
dals might be scattered in the tumult. ' 

He that imagines me to speak of these sages iii 
terms exaggerated and hyperbolical, has conversed bu 
21* 
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little with the race of viituoeos. A slight acqaautt- 
ance with their studies, sasd a few visits to their assem- 
blies, would inform lumi that nothing is so worthless, 
but that prejudice and caprice can give it value ; nor 
any thing of so little use, but that by indulging an idle 
competition or unreasonable pride, a man may make k 
to himself one of the necessaws oi life. 

Desires like these, I may surely, without incm*ring 
the censure of moroseness, advise every man to repel 
when they invade his mind ; or if he admits them, 
never to allow them any greater influence, than is ne- 
cessaiy to give petty employments the power of pleas- 
ing, and diversify the day with slight amusements. 

An ardent wish, whatever be its object, will always^ 
be able to interrupt tranquility. What we belkve 
ourselves to want, torments us not in proportion to its 
real value, but according to the estimation by which we 
have rated it in our own minds-; in some diseases, the 
patient has been observed to long lor food, which scarce 
any extremity df hunger would in health have com* 
pelled him to swallow ', but while his organs were thus 
depraved, the craving was irresistible, nor could any 
rest be obtained till it was appeased by compliance* 
Of the same nature are the irregular appetites of the 
mind ; though they are often excited by trifiea, they are 
equally disquieting with real wants : die Roman, who 
wept at the death of his lamprey, felt the same degree 
of sorrow that extort;s tears on other occasions. 

Inordinate desires, of whatever kind, ought to be re- 
pressed upon yet a higher consideration ; they must be 
considered as enemies not only to happiness but to m- 
• tue. There are m^i, among those commonly reckon- 
ed the learned and the wise, who spare no stratagem to 
remove a competitor at an auction, who would sink the 
price of a rarity at the expence of truth, and whom it is 
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Bot safe to trust alone in a library or cabinet. These 
are fikults, which the fraternity seem to look upon as 
jocular mischiefs, or to tliink excused by the violence 
of the temptation : but I shall always fear that he, who 
accustoms himself to fraud in little things, wants only 
opportunity to practise in greater ; " he that has hard- 
ened himself by kiilii^. a sheep/' says Pytbagoras^ 
^ will with less reluctance shed the blood of a man." 

To prize every thing $ic£oixiing to its real use ought 
to be the aim of a rational being. Tliere are few things 
whioli can much conduce to happiness, and, therefore^ 
few tilings to be ardently desired. He that looks up- 
on the business and bustle of the world, with the phi- 
losophy with which Socrates surveyed the fair of 
Athens, will turn away at last with liis exclamation, 
" How many things are here which I do not want 1" 
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Ultima semper 

FsXpectanda dies homini, dicique beatns 

Ante obiHtm nemo siiprcmaquefmiera debet. Ovijr. 

But no frail man, Irawever great or high. 

Can be conchided blest before he die. Addison, 

The numerous miseries of human life have extort- 
ed in all ages an universal complaint. The wisest ot* 
men terminated all his experiments in search of happi* 
ness, by the mournful confession, that " all liis vanity ;" 
and the ancient patriarchy lamented, that ^' the days o£ 
their pilgrimage were few and eviL" 

There is, indeed, no tGf>ick on which it is more su- 
perfluous to accumulate authorities, nor any assertion 
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of which our own eyes will more easily ctiscoyer, or our 
sensations more frequently impress the truth, than, that 
misery is the lot of man, that our present state is a 
state of danger and infelicity. 

When we take the most distant prospect of life, 
what does it present us but a chaos of unha^ipiness, a 
confosed and tumultuous scene of labour and contest, 
disappointment and defeat? If we view past ages in the 
reflection of history, what do they offer to our medita- 
tion but crimes and calamities? One year is distin- 
guished by a famine, another by an earthquake ; king- 
doms are made desolate, sometimes by wars, and some- 
times by pestilence ; the peace of the world is inter 
rupted at one time by the caprices of a tyrant, at an- 
other by the rage of a conqueror. The memory is 
stored only with vicissitudes of evil ; and the happi- 
ness, such as it is, of one part of mankind, js found to 
. Atise commonly from sanguinary success, from victo- 
ries which confer upon them the power, not so much of 
improving life by any new enjoyment, as of inflicting 
inisery on others, and gratifying their own pride by 
comparative greatness. 

But by him that examines life with a more close at- 
tention, the happiness of the world will be found still 
less than it appears. In some intervals of publick 
prosperity, or to use terms more proper, in some in- 
termissions of calamity, a general diflusion of happi- 
ness may seem to overspread a people ; all is triumph 
and exultation, jollity and plenty ; there are no publick 
. fears and dangers, and « no complainings in the streets." 
I But jthe condition of individuals is very little mended 
/ by this general calm : pain and malice and discontent 
' still continue their havock ; the silent depredation feces 
incessantly forward: and the grave continues to be 
filled by the victims of sorrow. 
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He that enters a gay assembly, beholds the cheer- 
fulness displayed in eveiy cmintenance, and finds all* 
sitting vacant and disengaged, with no other attention 
than to give or to receive pleasure, would naturally 
imagine, that he had reached at last the metropolis of 
felicity, the place sacred' to gladness of heart, from 
whence all fear^nd anxiety were irreversibly excluded. 
Such, mdeed, wc may often find to be the opiniop of 
those, who from a lower station look up to. the ponvp 
and gayety which they canAot reach : but whc( is there 
of* those who fretjucnt luxuripus assemblies, that will 
not confess his owj? uneasiness, or cannot recount the • 
vexations and distresses that prey upon the lives of his *- 
gay companions ? . ^ * 

The world, ia its best state, is nothing more than ^ 
a larger assembly of beings, combining to counterfeit 1 
happiness which they do not feel, employing every art / 
and contrivance to embellish life, and to hide their rcij ^\ 
condition from the eyes of one another. ^ 

The species of happiness most obvious to the obser- 
vation of others, is that which depends upon the goods 
of fortunp ; yet even this is often fictitious. There is 
in the world more poverty than is generally imagined ; 
not only because many whose possessions are large 
have desires still larger, and many measure their wants 
by the gratifications which others enjoy : but great 
numbers are pressed by real necessities which it is 
. their chief ambition to conceal, and are forced to pur- . 
chase the appearance of competence and cheerfulness ' -^^ iM, 
at the expense of many coin forts and conveniencies of 
life. 

Many, however, are confessedly rich, and many more 
are sufiiciently removed from air*danger of real pover- 
ty : but it has been long ago remarked, that moi^ey ^ 
cannot purchase quiet ; the highest of mankind can . 
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ptomise themselves no exemption from that discord 
* or suspicion, by which the sweetness of domestick re- 
tirement is destroyed ; and must always be even more 
exposed, in the same degree as they are elevated above 
others, to the treachery of dependents, the calumny of 
de&mers, snd the violence of opponents. 
I Afflictibn is inseparable from our present state ; it 
adl\eres to all the inhabitants of this world, in different 
proportions indeed, but with an allotment which seems 
jvery little regulated by our'own conduct. It has been 
ithe boast of some swelling moralists^ that every msui's 
/ fortune was in his own power, *that prudence supplied 
f the place of all other divinities, and that happiness is 
I the unfailing consequence of virtue. But, surely, the 
I quiver of Omnipotence is stored wit^ arrows, against 
i which the shield of human virtue, however adamantine 
\ it has been boasted, is held up in vain : we do not al- 
; ways suffer by our crimes ; we are not always protect- 
\ ed by our innocence. 

A good man is by no means exempt from the danger ' 
of suffering by the crimes of others ; even his goodness 
may raise him enemies of implacable malice and rest- 
less perseverance : the good man has never been war- 
ranted by Heaven from the treachciy of friends, the 
disobedience of children, or the dishonesty of a wife ; 
he may see his cares made useless by profusion, his 
instructions defeated by perverseness, and his kindness 
rejected by ingratitude ; he may filnguish under the 
uifamy of false accusations, or perish reproachfully by 
an unjust sentence. 

A good man is subject, like other mortals, to all the 
influences of natural evil ; his harvest is not spared by 
the tempest, nor his cattle by the. murrain ; his house 
flames like others in a conflagration ; nor have his ships 
any peculiar power of resisting hurricanes : his mmd, 
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however elevatedt inhabits a body subject to inDumera« 
ble ca;»ualiues, of which he must always share the dan- 
ger's and the pains ; he bears about him the seeds of 
disease, and may linger away a great part of his life 
under, the tortures of the gout or stone ; at one time 
groaning with insufferable anguish, at another dissolv- 
ed in listlessness and languor. 

From this general and indiscriminate distribution of \ 
misery, the moralists have always derived one of their 
strongest moral arguments for a future state ; for since 
the common events of the present life happen alike to 
the good and bad, it follows from the justice of the 
Supreme Being, that there must be another state of 
existence, in which a just retribution shall be made, 
and every man shall be happy and miserable according 
to his works. 

• The miseries of life may, perhaps, afford some proof ; . 

of a future state,(compared as well with the mercy as WiiC J^ * ^ 
the justice of God A It is scarcely to be imagined that ) ~ ' 
infinite benevolence would create a being capable of i 
enjoying so much more than is here to be enjoyed, and 
qualified by nature to prolong pain, by remembrance, 
and anticipate it by terrour, if he was not designed for 
something nobler and better than a state, in which j 
many of his faculties can serve only for his torment ; 
in which he is to be importuned by desii*es that never 
can be satisfied, to feel many evils which he had no 
power to avoid, and to fear many which he shall never 
feel: there will surely come a time, when every capa- 
city of happiness shall be filled, and none shall be 
wretched but by his own fault. 

Iq the mean time, it is by affliction chiefly that the 
heart of man is purified, and that the thouglits are fix- 
ed upon a better state.' Prosperity, allayed and im- 
perfect as it is, has power to intoxicate the imagination, 
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to fis the mind upon the present scene, to produce 
confidence and elation^ and to make him who enjoys 
affluence and honours foi^et the hand by which they 
were bestowed. It is sbldom that we are otherwise, 
than by afiiiction, awakened to a sense of our own im- 
becility, or taught to know how little all our acquisi- 
tions can conduce to safety or to quiet ; and how justly 
we may ascribe to the superintendence of a higher 
power, those blessings which in the wantonness of sue- 
cess we considered as the attainments of our policy or 
courage. 
\ Nothing confers so much ability to resist the temp- 
tations that perpetually surround Us, as an habitual con- 
sideration of the shortness of life, and the uncertainty 
of those pleasures that solicit our pursuit ; and this 
consideration can be inculcated only by affliction. << O 
Death 1 how bitter is the remembrance of thee, to tt 
man that lives at ease in his possessions V* If our pre- 
sent state were one continued succession of delights, or 
one uniform flow of calmness and tranquillity, wc 
should never willingly think upon its end ;. death would 
then surely surprise us as ^< a thief in the night ;" and. 
our task of duty would remain unfinished, till ^^ the 
night came when no man can work." 
I While affliction thus prepares us for felicity, we 
may console ourselves under its pressures, by remem- 
bering, that they are no particular marks of Divine 
displeasure ; since all the distresses of persecution 
have been suffered by those, " of whom the world was 
not worthy J and the Redeemer of Mankind himselt 
was a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief." 
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...» Steril€8 nee legit arenas 

Ut caneret paucis merHtque hoc pulvere verum. Lu c A n. 

Canst thou believe the vast eternal mind 
Was e'er to Syrts and Lybian sands confin'd I 
That he would chuse this waste, this barren g^round,-^ 
To teac4i tlie thin inhabitants around, C 

And leave his truth in wilds and deserts drown'd ? 3 

There has always prevailed among that part of 
mankind that addict their minds to speculation, a pro- 
pensity to talk much of the delight of retirement ; and 
some of the most pleasing compositions produced in 
every age contain descriptions of the peace and happi- 
nfess of a country life. 

I know not whether those who thus ambitiously re- 
peat the praises of solitude, have always considered, 
how much they depreciate mankind by declaring, that 
whatever is excellent or desirable is to be obtained by 
departing from them ; that the assistance which wc 
may derive from one another, is not equivalent tp the 
evils which we have to fear ; that the kindness of a few 
is overbalanced by the malice of many ; and that the 
protection of society is too dearly purchased by en- 
countering its dangers and enduring its oppressions. 

These specious representations of solitary happi- 
ness, however opprobrious to human nature, have so 
far spread their influence over the world, that almost 
every man delights his imagination with the hopes of 
obtaining some time an opportunity bf retreat. Many 
indeed, who enjoy retreat only in imagination, content 
themselves witli believing that another year will trans- 
port them to rural tranquillity, and die while they talk 
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of doing what, if they had lUed looger» they would 
never have done. But many likewise there are, either 
of greater resolution, or more credulity, who in earnest 
try the state which they have l)een taught to think thus 
secure from cares and dangers ; and retire to privacj, 
either that they may improve their happiness, increase 
their knowledge, or exalt their virtue. 

Tb^ greater part of the admirers of solitude, as of 
all other classes of mankind, have no higher or remoter 
view, than the present gratification of their pasdtons. 
Of these, some, haughty and impetuous, fly from soci- 
ety only because they cannot bear to repay to others 
the regard which themselves exact ; and think no state 
' of life eligible, but that which places them^ out of. the 
reach of censure or control, and affords them opportu- 
nities of living in a perpetual compliance with their 
own inclinations, without the necessity of regulating 
their actions by any other man's convenience or opinion. 

Th^re are others, of minds more delicate and ten- 
der, easily offended by every deviation from rectitude, 
soon disgusted by ignorance or impertinence, and al- 
ways expecting from the conversation of mankind 
more elegance, purity, and truth, than the mingled 
mass of life will easily afford. Such men are in haste 
to retire from grossness, falsehood, and brutality ; and 
hope to find in private habitations at least a negative 
felicity, an exemption from the shocks and perturba- 
tions, with wbjch publick scenes are continually dis- 
ti^ssing tbem. 

To neither of these votaries will solitude afford that 
content, which she has been taught so lavishly to pro- 
mise. The man of arrogance will quickly discover, 
that by escaping from his opponents he has lost bis 
flatterers, that greatness is nothing where it is not seen, 
and power nothing where it cannot be felt : an4 he^ 
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whose faculties are employed in too close an observa- 
tion of failings and defects, will find his condition very 
little mended by transferring his attention from others 
to himself : he will probably soon come back in quest 
of new objects, and be glad to keep his captiousness 
employed on any character rather than hb own. 

Others are seduced into solitude the merely by au- 
thority of great names, and expect to find those charms 
in tranquillity which have allured statesmen and con- 
querors to the shades : these are likewise apt to won- 
der at their disappointment, for want of considering, 
that those whom they aspire- to imitate carried with 
thenv to their country scats minds full fraught with 
subjects of reflection, the consciousness of great merit, 
the memory of illustrious actions, the knowledge of 
impoitant events, and the seeds of mighty designs to 
be ripened by future meditation. Solitude was to such 
men a release from fatigue, and an opportunity of use* 
fulness. But what can retirement confer upon him, 
who having done nothing, can receive no support from 
his own importance, who having known nothing can 
find no entertainment in reviewing the past, and who 
intending nothing can form no hopes from prospects 
of the future ? He can, surely, take no wiser course 
than that of losing himself again in the crowd, and fill- 
ing the vaeuities of his mind with the news of the day. 
Others consider solitude as the parent of philosophy, 
and retire in expectation of greater intimacies with 
science, as Numa repaired to the groves when he con- 
feiTed with Egeria. These men have not always reason 
to repent. Some studies require a continued prosecu- 
tion of the same train of thought, such as is too often 
interrupted by the petty avocations of common life s 
sometimes, likewise, it is necessary that a multiplicity 
- of objects be at once present to the mind ; and every 
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thing, therefore, must be kept at a distasce, which may 
perplex the .memory, or dissipate the attention. 

But though learning may be conferred by solitude^ 
its application must be attained by general converse* 
He has learned to no purpose, that is not able to teach ^ 
and he will always teach unsuccessfully, who cannot 
recommend his sentiment by his diction or address. 

Even the acquisition of knowledge is often m«cfa' 
facilitated by the advantages of society : he that nevei^ 
compares his notions with those of others, readily ac- 
quiesces in his first thoughts, and very seldom discov- 
ers the objections which may be raised against his 
opinions ; he, therefore, often thinks himself in pos- 
session of truth, when he is only fondling an erro^r 
long since exploded. He that has neither companions 
nor rivals in his studies, will always applaud Ms own 
progress, and think highly of his performances, be- 
cause he knows not that othei*s have equalled or ex^ 
celled him. And I am afraid it may be added, that 
the student who withdraws himself from the worlds 
will soon feel that ardour extinguished which praise 
or emulation had enkindled, and take the advantage of 
secresy to sleep, rather than to labour.* 

There remains yet another set of recluses, whose 
intention entitles them to higher respect, and whose 
motives deserve a more serious consideration. These 
retire from the world, not merely to bask in ease or 
gratify curiosity ; but that being disengaged from com- 
mon cares, they may employ more time in tlie duties 
of religion : that they may regulate their actions with 
stricter vigilance, and purify their thoughts by more 
frequent meditation. 

To men thus elevated above the mists of mortality, 
I am far from presuming myself qualified to give di- 
rections. On him that appears.^ to pass through 
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things temporary,** with no other care " than not to lose 
finally^the things eternal," I look with sucll veneration 
as inclines me to approve his conduct in the whole, 
without a minute examination of its parts ; yet I could 
never forbear to wish, that while vice is every day mul-- 
tiplying seducements, and stalking forth with more 
hardened effrontery, virtue would not withdraw the in- 
fluence of her presence, or forbear to assert her natural 
dignity by open and undaunted perseverance in the 
right Piety practised in solitude, like the flower that 
blooms in the desert, may give its fragrance to the 
winds of Heaven, apd delight those unbodied spirits that 
survey the works of God and the actions of men ; but 
it bestows no assistance upon earthly beings, and how- 
ever from taints of impurity, yet wants the sacred splen^ 
dour of beneficence. 

Our Maker, who thought he gave us such varieties 
of temper and such difference of powers, yet designed 
ua all for happiness, undoubtedly intended that we 
should obtain happiness by different means. Some are 
unable to resist the temptations of importunity, or the 
impetuosity of their own passions incited by the force of 
present temptations : of these it is undoubtedly the du-* 
ty to fly from enemies which they cannot conqiter, and 
cultivate in the calm of solitude, that virtue which is 
too tender to endure the tempests of publick life. But 
there are others, whose passions grow more strong and 
irregular in privacy ; and who cannot maintain an uni- 
form tenor of virtue, but by exposing their manners 
to the publick eye^ and assisting the admonitions of 
conscience with the fear of infamy : for such it is dan- 
gerous to exclude all witnesses of their conduct, till 
they have formed strong habits of virtue, and weakened 
tlicir passions by frequent victories. But therel is a 
higher order of men so inspired with ardour, and so 
22* 
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fordiied with resolution^ that the world passes before 
them withoBt influence or regard : these ought to con* 
sider themselves as appointed the guarctians of manh 
kind : they are placed in an eyil world, to exhSnt pub* 
tick examples of good life : and may be said, when theigr 
withdraw to solitudet to desert the station which Provi«> 
dence assigned them. 
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lt!e sinistrortum. Hie dextrorium abit ; unut uirigue 
\Error, 9ed varria iiludit parHbtu. Hon. 

When in a wood we leave the certain way. 

One error fools us, thoug-h we various stray. 

Some to the left, and some to t'other side. Francis. 

It is common among all the classes of mankind, to 
charge each' other with tiifling away life : every man 
looks on the occupation or amusement of his neighbour, 
as something below the dignity of our nature, and un» 
worthy of the attention of a rational being. 

A man who considers the paucity of the wants of ita* 
ture, and who being acquainted with the various means 
by which all manual occupations are now facilitated, ol>« 
serves what numbers are supported by the labour of a 
fewv would, indeed, be inclined to wonder, how the 
multitudes who are exempted from the necessity of 
working either for themselves or others, find business 
to fill up the vacuities of life. The greater part of 
mankind neither card the fleece, dig the mine, fell the 
wood, nor gather in the harvest ; they neither tend to 
herds nor build houses ; in what then are they em- 
ployed? 
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This ts certainly a question, which a distant prospect 
of the world will not enable us to answer. We find 
all ranks and ages mingled together in a tumultuous, 
oonfusion^ with haste in their ii\otions, and eagerness 
HI their looks ; but what they have to pursue or avi^df 
a more minute observation must inform them. 

When we analyse the crowd into individuals, it soon 
appears that the passions and imaginations of men will 
not easily suffer them to be idle : we see things covet- 
ed merely because they are rare, and pursued because 
they are fugitive : we see men conspire to fix an arbi* 
trary value on that which is worthless in itself, and then 
contend for the possession. One is a collector of fos- 
sils, of which he knows no other use than to show 
them ; and when he has stocked his own repository^ 
grieves that the stones which he has left behind him 
should be picked up by another. The florist nurses a 
tulip, and repines that his rival's beds enjoy the same 
idierwers and sunshine with his own. 'This man is hur*. 
rying to a concert, only lest others should have heard« . 
the new musician before him ; another bursts from his 
company to the play, because he &ncies himself the 
patron of an actfess ; some spend the morning in con*- 
Euitations with their tailor, and some in directions to 
their cook : some are forming parties for cards, and 
somb laying wagers at a horse-race. 

-It caniiot, I think, be denied, that some of these lives 
ore passed in trifles, in occupations by which the busy 
neitbier benefit themselves nor others, and by which no 
man could be long engaged, who seriously considered 
what he was doing^ or had knowledge enough to com- 
pare what he is with what he might be made. How- 
* ever^ as people who have the same inclination general- 
ly flock together, every trifler is kept in countenance* 
by the sight of others as unprofitably active as himself; 
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by kindling the heat of competition^ he in time thinks 
himself important, and by having his mintl intensely 
engaged, he is secured from weariness of himself. 

Some degree of self^^pprobation is always the re- 
ward of diligence ; and I cannot, therefore, but con- 
sider the laborious cultivation of petty pleasures, as a 
more happy and more virtuous disposition, that that 
universal contempt and haughty negligence, which is 
sometimes associated with powerful faculties, but is" 
often assumed by indolence when it disowns its name, 
and aspires to the appellation of greatness of mind. 

It has been long observed, that drollery and ridicule 
is the most easy kind of wit : let it be added, that con- 
tempt and arrogance is the easiest philosophy. To 
find some objection to every thing, and to dissolve in 
perpetual laziness under pretence that occasions are 
wanting to call forth Activity, to laugh at those who are 
ridiculously busy without setting an example of more 
rational industry, is no less in the power of the meanest 
than of the highest intellects. 

Our present state has placed us at once in such dif- 
ferent relations, that every human employment, which 
is not a visible and immediate act of goodness, will be 
in some re^>ect or other subject to contempt; but it is 
true, likewise, that almost every act, which is not di* 
rectly vicious, is in some respect beneficial and lau« 
dable. "I often," says Bray ere, "observe from my 
window, two beings of erect form and ammble counte- 
nance, endowed with the powers of reason, able to 
clothe their thoughts in language, and convey their no- 
tions to each other. They rise earfjr in the momingt 
and are every day employed till sunset in rubbing two 
smooth stones together, or, in other terms, in polishing 
marble.'* 
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^< If licms could paint/* says the feble, << in the room 
of those pictures which exhibit men vanquishing lionfli 
we should see lions feeding upon men/' If the stone-- 
cutter could have written like Bruyere, what would he 
have replied? 

<^I look up/' says he, << every day from my shop) 
upon a man whom the idlers^ who stand still to gaze 
upon my worky often celebrate as a wit and a philoso^ 
jfiy&JX^ I oft^i perceive his face clouded with care, and 
am told that his taper is sometimes burning at midnights 
The sight of a man who works so much harder than 
xnyself) excited my cuiiosity. I heard no sound of 
tools in his apartment) and, therefore, could not ima- 
gine what he was doing ; but was told at last, that he 
was writing descriptions of mankind, who when he had 
described them would live just as they had lived be^ 
fore ; that he sat up whole nights to change a sentence) 
because the sound of a letter was too often repeated ; 
that he was often disquieted with doubt^ about the. 
propriety of a word which every body understood ; that 
he would hesitate betweeii two expressions equally 
|ut>per, till he could not fix his choice but by consult* 
ing^ his friends ; that he will run from one end of Paris 
to the other, for an opportunity of reading a period to a 
nice ear ; that if a single line is heard with coldness and 
inattention, he returns home dejected and disconsolate ; 
and by all this care and labour, he hopes only to make 
a little book, which at last will teach no useful art, and 
which none who has it not will perceive himself to want* 
I have often wondered for what end such a being as 
this was sent into the world; and should be glad to 
see those who live thus foolishly, seized by an order of 
the government, and obliged to labour at some useful 
occupation/' 
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Thus, by a partial and imperfect rbpresentation, may 
eTery{thing be made equally ridiculous, He that gazed 
^irkh contempt on human beings nibbing stones to- 
gether, might hare prolonged the same amusement by 
walking through the city, and seeing others with looks 
of importance heaping one brick upon another; or by 
rambling into the country, where lie might observe 
6thcr creatures of the same kind driving in a piece of 
sharp iron into the clay, or in the language of men less 
"enlightened, ploughing the field. 

As it is thus easy by a detail of minute circum- 
stances to make every thing little, so it is not difficult 
by an aggregation of effects to make every thing great 
The polisher of marble may be forming ornaments for 
the palaces of virtue, and the schools of science ; or 
providing tables on which the actions of heroes and the 
discoveries of sages shall be recorded, for the incite- 
ment and instruction of future generations. The ma- 
son is exercising one of the principal arts by which 
reasoning beings are distinguished from the brute, the 
art to whith life owes much of its safety and all its con- 
venience, by which we are secured from the inclemen- 
cy of the seasons, and fortified against the ravages of 
hostility ; and the ploughman is changing the face of 
nature, diffusing plenty and happiness over kingdoms, 
and compelling the earth to give food to her inhabi- 
tants. 

Greatness and littleness are terms merely compara- 
tive ; and we err in our estimation of things, because 
we measure them by some wrong standard. The tri- 
fler proposes to himself only to equal or excel some 
other trifler, and is happy or miserable as he succeeds 
or miscarries : the man of sedentary desire and unac- 
tive ambition sits comparing his power with his wishes ; 
and makes bis inability to perform things impossible, 
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an excuse to himself for performing nothing. Man 
can only form a just estimate of his own actions, by 
making his power the test of hisperformance) by com? 
paring what he does with what he can do. Whoever 
steadily perseveres in the exertion of all his fiatcultiesy 
does what is great with respect to himself; and what 
will not be despised by Him, who has given to all 
created beings their different abilities: he faithfully 
performs the task of life, within whatever limits his la- 
bours may be confined, or how soon soever they may 
^ be forgotten. 

We can conceive so much more than we can accom- 
plish, that whoever tries his own actions by his imagi- 
nation, may appear despicable in his own eyes. He 
that despises for its littleness any thing really useful^ 
has no pretensions to applaud the grandeur of his con- 
ceptions ; »nce notliing but narrowness of mind hin- 
ders him from seeing, that by pursuing the same prin- 
ciples every thing limited will appear contemptible. 

He that neglects the care of his family, while his be- 
nevolence expands itself in scheming the happiness of 
imaguiary kingdoms, might*with equal reason sit on a 
throne dreaming of universal empire» and of the diffu- 
sion of blessings over all the globe : yet even this globe 
is little, compared with the system of matter within our 
view 1 and tliat system barely something more that^ 
nonenUty, compared with the boundless regions of spacCf 
to which neither eye nor imagination can extend. 

From Qonceptipns, therefore, of what we might have 
been> and from wishes to be what we are not, concep- 
tions that we know to be foolish, and wishes wliich we 
feel to be vain, we must necessarily descend to the con- 
sideration of what we are. We have powers very 
scanty in their utmost extent, but which in diiferent mep 
are differently proportioned. Suitably to these powers 
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ve have dudes pffeBcribed, vhich we muot neither de« 
cline for the sake of delighting ourselves with eauer 
amusements, nor overlook in idle contemplation of 
greater excellence or more extennve comprehension. 
In order to the right conduct of our lives, we mus«» 
remember that we are not bom to please ourselves* 
He that studies simplf his own satisfaction^ will always 
find the proper business of his station too hard or too 
easy for him. But if we bear continually in mind, our 
relaticm to The Father of Being, by whom we are 
placed in the world, and who has allotted us the part 
which we are to bear in the general system of life, we 
shall be easily persuaded to resign our own inclinations 
to Unerring Wisdom, and do the work decreed for us 
with cheerfulness and diligence. 
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J^Bsce 

Erffo aliqmd nottrit de moribu9. Juvenal. 

> 

And mingle something of our times to please. 

DhydenJun. 

FoNTKNELLE, in his pancgyrick on Sir Isaac New- 
ton, closes a long enumeration .of that great philoso* 
pher's virtues and attainments, with an observation^ 
that " he was not distinguished from other men, by any 
ninguiarity either natural or affected." 

It is an eminent instance of Newton's superiority to 
the rest of mankind, that he was able to separate know- 
ledge from those weaknesses by which knowledge is 
generally disgraced ; that he was able to excel in sci- 
ence and wisdom, without purchasing them by the ne- 
glect of little things ; and that he stood alone, merely 
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beeause he t&d left the rest of mankind behind him, not 
because he deviated from the beaten track. 

Whoever, after the examf^e of Plutarch, should 
compare the lives of illustrious men, might set this 
j[>art of Nev^cm*s character. to view with great advan- 
tage, by opposing it to that of Bacon^ perhaps the only 
man of latter ages, who has any pretensions to dilute 
with him the palm of genius or science. ^ * 

Bacon, after he had added to a long and careiil con- 
templation of almost every other obje<;ft of knowledge 
. a curious inspection into common life, and after having 
surveyed nature as a pinlosopher, had examined <^ men's 
business and bosoms" as a statesman ; yet failed so 
much in^ the conduct of domestick affairs, that, in the 
most lucrative post to which a great and wealthy king- 
dom could advance him, he felt all the miseries of dis- 
tressful poverty, and committed all the crimes to 
which poverty incites. Swch were at once his negli- 
gence and rapacity, that, as it is said, he would gain by 
unworthy practices that money, which, when so ac- 
quired, his servants might steal from one end of the ta- 
ble, while he sat studious and abstracted at the other. 

As scarcely *finy man has reached the excellence, 
very few have sunk to the weakness of Bacon : but al- 
most all the studious tribe, as they obtain any partici- 
pation of liis knowledge, feel likewise some contagion of 
his defects ; and obstruct the veneration which learn- 
ing would procure, by follies greater or less, to which 
only learning could betray them. 

It has been formerly remarked by The Guardian^ 
that thje world punishes with too great severity the er- 
rours of those, who imagine that the ignorance of little 
things may be compensated by the knowledge of great ; 
for, so it is, that as more can detect petty failings than 
c»n distinguish or esteem great qualifications, ar.d as 
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mankind is in general more easily diqiosed lo censiii^ 
than to admiration^ contempt is often incnrred by sUgkt 
mistakes^ which real Tirtue or uaefulness camMft coun- 
terbalance. 

Yet such mistakes and inadfertenciesy it is not easy 
for a man deeply immersed in study to avoid; no mm 
can become qualified for the common intercoiutes ^ 
life*, by^nivate meditation ; ^bm manners of the woeM 
are no»a regular system, phamed by philosophers upon 
settled principles, in which every cause has a congrur 
ous effect, and one part has a just reference to anodier. 
Of the fashions prevalent an every country, a few have 
arisen, peii^aps, from particular temperatures of tht 
climate ; a few more fixrni the constitudon of the gov- 
ernment ; but the greater part have grown up by 
chance ; been started by caprice, been contrived by af- 
fectation, or borrowed without any just motives o£ 
choice from other countries. 

Of all these, the savage that haunts his prey i^>entbe 
mountains, and the sage that speculates in- his closet, 
must necessarily live in equal ignorance ; yet by the 
observation of these trifles itis, that the ranks of mim- 
kind are kept in order, that the address of one to an- 
other is regulated, and the general business of the 
world carried on with fecility and method. 

These things, therefore, though small in themselves, 
become great by their frequency ; and he very much 
mistakes his own interest, who to the unavoidable ua- 
skilfuiness df abstraotkm and retirement, adds a voltui- 
tary neglect of common forms, and increases the dis- 
advantages of a studious course of life by an arrogant 
contempt of those practices, by wiuch others endeav- 
our to gain favour and multiply friendships. 

A real and interior ctbsdain of fashi<Mi and cerepaony 
is, indeed, not very often to be found s much the greater 
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pait of chose who pretend to lough at foppery «id for- 
mality, secretly wish to have possessed those qualifica- 
tions wluch they pretend to despise ; and because they 
find it difficult to wash away the tincture wliich they 
)iave so deeply inEibibed, endeavour to harden th^tn* 
selfes in a sullen approbation of their own colour. 
Neutrality is a state, into which the busy pensions of 
man cannot easily subside ; and he who is in danger of 
the pangs ofenvy^is generally forced to recreate his 
imagination with an efibrt of comfort, * 

Some, however, may be founds who, supported by 
the consciousness of gi%at abilities, and elevated by a 
}ong course of reputation and applause, voluntarily con- 
sign themselves to singularity, affect to cross the roads 
of life because they know that they shall not be jostled, 
and indulge a boundless gratification of will because 
they perceive that they shall be quietly obeyed. Men 
of this kind are generally known by the name of Hu- 
mourists^ an appellation by which he that has obtained 
it, and can be contented to keep it, is set free at once 
from the shackles of fashion : and can go in or out, sit 
or standi be talkative or silent, gloomy or merr)*, ad- 
vance absurdities or oppose demonstration, without any 
other reprehension from mankind, and that it i& his 
way, that he is an odd fellow, and must be let alone. 

This seems to many an easy passport through the 
various factions of mankind; and those on whocait is 
bestowed, appear too fi^equently lo consider the patience 
with which their caprices are sufiei^d as an undoubted 
evidence of their own importance, of a geniu^ to which 
submission is universally paid, and whose irregulari- 
ties are only considered as consequences of its vigour. 
These peculiarities, however, are always found to spot 
a character, though they may not totally obscure it ; 
and he who expects from maQkind9 that they should 
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give up established customs in compliance with his 
single will) and exacts that deference which he does 
not pajy may be endured, but can never be approved. 

Singularity is, I think, in its own nature universally 
and invariably displeasing. In whatever respect a man 
difiers from others, he must be considered by them as 
either worse or better ; by being better. It is well known 
that a man gains admiration oftener than love, since all 
approbation of bis practice must necessarily condemn 
him that ^ves it ; and though a man often pleases by 
inferiority, there are few whb desire to give such plea- 
sure. Yet the truth is, that singularity is almost always 
regarded as a brand of slight reproach ; and where it 
is associated with acknowledged merit, serves as an 
abatement or an allay, of excellence, by which weak 
eyes are reconciled to its lustre, and by which, though 
kindness is not gained, at least enyy is averted. 

But let no man be in liaste to conclude his own me- 
rit so great or conspicuous, as to require or justify sin- 
gularity : it is as hazardous for a moderate understand- 
ing to usurp the prerogatives of genius, as for a com- 
mon form to play over the airs of uncontested beauty. 
The pride of men will not patiently endure to see one, 
whose understanding or attainments are but level with 
their own, break the rules by which they have consent- 
ed to be bound, or forsake the direction which they 
submisHivcly follow. All violation of established prac - 
tice implies in its own nature a rejection -of the com- 
mon opinion, a defiance of common censure, and an ap- 
peal fronx general laws to private judgement : he, 
therefore, who differs from others without apparent ad- 
vantage ought not to be angry if his arrogance is pun- 
ished with ridicule ; if those, whose example he super- 
ciliously overlooks, point him out to derision, and hoot 
him back again into the common i*oad. 
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The pride of singularity is often exerted in little 
things, where right and wrong are indeterminable, and 
where, therefore, vanity is without excuse. But there 
are occasions on which it is noble to dare to stand alone. 
To be pious among infidels, to be disinterested in a 
time of general venality, to lead a life of virtue and rea- 
son in the midst of sensualists, is a proof of a mind in- 
tent on nobler things than the praise or blame of men, 
of a soul fixed in the contemplation of the highest good, 
and superiour to the tyranny of custom and example. 

In moral and religious questions only, a wise man 
will hold no consultations with fashion, because these 
duties are constant and immutable, and depend not on 
the notions of men, but the commands of Heaven : yet 
even of these, the external mode is to be in some mea- 
sure regulated by the prevailing taste of the age in 
which we live ; for he is certainly no friend to virtue, 
who neglects to give it any lawful attraction, or suffers 
it to deceive the eye or alienate the affection for want 
of innocent compliance with fashionable decorations. 

It is yet remembered of the learned and pious Nel- 
son, that he was remarkably elegant in his manners^ 
and splendid in his dress. He knew, that the eminence 
of his character drew many eyes upon him ; and he 
was careful ijot to drive the young or the gay away from 
religion, by representing it as an enemy to any distinc- 
tion or enjoyment in which human nature may inno* 
cently delight. 

In this censure of singularity, I have, therefore, no 
intention to subject reason or conscience to custom or 
example. To comply with the notions and practices 
of mankind, is in some degree the duty of a social be- 
ing ; because by compliance only he can please, and 
by pleasing only he can became useful : but as tlie end 
is not to be lost for the sake of the means, we are n©t 
23* . 
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to i^ve up Tirtiie to complaisance ; for the end of com 
plaisance is only to gain the kindness of our fellovr be- 
ingS) whose kindness is deturaUe onljr as instrumenlal 
to happiness^ and happiness must be alwajs k)st by de»> 
parture from virtue. 



Numb. 137. Tuesday, February 26, 1754. 

Ti /**^«. Ptth. 

What have I been doing ? 

As man is a being very spaniigljr furnished with the 
power of prescience, he can provide for the future onlf 
by considering the past ^ and as futurity is all in which 
he has any real interest, he ought very diligently to use 
the only means by which he can be enabled to enjoy it^ 
and frequently to revolve the expeiiments which he 
has hitherto made upon life, that he may gain wisdom 
from his mistakes, and caution from )m miscarriiiges* 

Though I do not so exactly ccmform to the precepts 
•f Pythagoras, as to practise every night this solenm 
recollection, yet I am not so lost tn disaipation as wholly 
to omit it ; nor can I forbear somettmo^ to inquire of 
gnyself, in what employment my life has passed away. 
Much of my time has sunk into i^othiog, and left ao 
•trace by which ttcaQ^be distinguished ; and of tUs^I 
now only know, that it was once in my power, and 
might mice have been improved. 

Of other parts of life, memory can give some ac- 
count ; at some hours I have been gay, and at others 
serious ^ I have sometimes minified in cbnversaljoDr 
sod sometimes meditated in solitude ; one day has been 
spent in consulting the aacient sage% and amother in 
writing Adventure ra.. 
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At the conclusion of any undertaking, it is usual to 
compute the loss and ptY>fit. As I shall soon cease to 
•inrrite Adventurers, I could not forhear lately to con- 
aider what has heen the consequence of my labours; 
and whether I am to reckon the hours laid out in tlieae 
compositionst as applied to a good and laudable pur- 
pose, or suffered to fume away in useless evaporations* 

That I have intended well, I have the attestation of 
tny own heart: buf^ood intentions maybe frustrated 
when they are executed without suitable skill, or di- 
rected to an end unattainable in itself. 

Some there arc who leave writers very little room 
for self-cottgratulation ; some who affirm, that bookft 
have no influence upon the publick, that -^ no age was 
ever made better by it» authors, and that to call upon 
mankind tx> correct their manners, is like Xerxes, to 
scourge the wind, or shackle the torrent. 

This opinion they pretend to support by unfailing 
.experience. The world is full of fraud and corruption 
rapine and nu^ignity ; interest is the ruling motive of 
•mankind, and every one is endeavouring to increase 
his own stores oi happiness by perpetual accumulations, 
without refiecting upon the numbers whom Us super* 
fiuity condemns to want : in this state of things a book 
«f moraUty is published, in which charity and benevor- 
ience »re strongly enforced ; and it is proved bey<xid 
•opposition, that men are happy in proportion as they 
are virtuous, and>rich as they are liberal. The book is 
applauded, and the author is preferred ; he imagines 
•his applause deserved, and receives less pleasure from 
the acquisidon of reward than the consciousness of 
snent. Let us look again upon mankind i interest is 
still the ruling motive, and the world i^yet full of fraud 
«nd corruption, malevolence and rapine. 

The difficulty of confuting this assertion, arises 
merely from its generality and comprehension : ti> 
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overthrow it by a detail of disunct facts, requires a 
wider survey of the world than human eyes can take ; 
the progress of reformation is gradual and silent, as 
the extension of evening shadows ; we know that they 
were short at noon, and are long at sunset, but our 
senses were not able to discern their increase : we 
know of every civil nation, that it was once savage, and 
how it was reclaimed but by precept and admonition ? 

Mankind are universally corrupt, but corrupt m dif- 
ferent degrees ; as they are universally ignorant, yet 
with greater or less irradiations of knowledge. How 
has knowledge or virtue been increased and preserved 
in one place beyond another ; but by diligent inculca- 
tion and rational inforcement ? 

Books of morality are daily written, yet its influence 
is still little in the world ; so the ground is annually 
ploughed, and yet multitudes are in want of bread. 
■But, surely, neither the labours of the moralbt nor of 
the husbandman are vain : let them for a while neglect 
their tasks, and their usefulness will be known; the 
wickedness<^hat is now frequent would become univer- 
sal, the bread that is now scarce would wholly fail. 

The power, indeed, of every individual is small, and 
the consequence of his endeavours imperceptible in a 
general prospect of the world. Providence has given 
no man ability to do much, that something might be 
kft for every man to do. The business of life is car- 
ried on by a general co-operation ; in which the part of 
any single man can be no more distinguished, than the 
effect of a particular drop when the meadows are float- 
ed by a summer sliower ; yet every drop increases the 
inundation, and every hand adds to the happiness or 
misery of mankind. 

That a writer, however zealous or eloquent, seldom 
works a visible effect upon cities or nations, will rea^- 
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\y be granted. The book which is read most, is read 
by few, compared with those that read it not ; and of 
those few, the greater part peruse it with dispositions 
that very little favour their own improvement. 

It is difficult to enumerate the several motives which 
procure to books the honour of perusal : spite, vanity, 
and curiosity, hope and fear, love and hatred, every 
passion which incites to any other action serves at one 
time or other to stimulate a reader. 

Some are fond to take a celebrated volume into their' 
hands, because they hope to distinguish their penetra- 
tion, by finding faults which have escaped the publick ; 
others eagerly tuy it in the first bloom of reputation^ 
that they may join the chonis of praise, and not lag, as 
Falstalf terms it, in "the rearward of the fashion." 

Some read for style, and some for argument ; one 
has little care about the sentiment, he observes only 
how it is expressed ; another regards not the cdnclu* 
sion, but is diligent to mark how it is inferred : they 
read for other purposes than the attainment of practical 
knowledge ; and are no more likely to grow wise by 
an examination of a treatise of moral prudence than an : 
architect to inflame his devotion by considering atten« 
tively the proportions of a temple. 

Some read that they may embellish their conversa- 
tion, or sbine in dispute ; ome that they may not be 
detected in ignorance, or yant the reputation of litera- 
ry accomplishments : but the most general and preva- 
lent reason of study is the impossibility of finding an- 
other amusement equally cheap or constant, equally 
independent on the hour or the weather. He that 
wants money to follow the chase of pleasure through 
her yearly circuit, and is left at home when the gay 
world rolls to Bath or Tunbridge ; he whose gout com- 
pels him to hear from his chamber the rattle of chari- 
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•It transportuig hopper beiags to plays andassembUesy 
will be forced to seek in bo<to a refuge from himself. 
. TfaeaiUhori&notwhollf useless, who ptovidesifmo-' 
cent amusements for minds like these. There are^ ill 
the present state of things, so xamf more instigatbns 
to evil) than incitements to good, that he who keeps 
men in a neutral state, may be justly considered as a 
beneiactor to life. 

But, perhs4)s, it seldom happens, that study termin- 
Sites in mere pastime. Books have always a secret in- 
fluence on the understanding ; we cannot at pleasure 
obliterate ideas ; he that reads books of science, though 
without any fixed desive of improvement, will grow 
more knowing ; he that entertains himself witik moral 
or religious treatises, will imperceptibly advance in 
goodness; the ideas which are often offered to the 
mind, will at last find a lucky moment when it is dis-< 
posed to receive them. 

It is, therefore, urged without reason, as a discour- 
agement to writers, that there are already books suffi- 
cient in the world ; that all the topicks of persuasion 
I have been discussed, and every important question 
clearly stated and justly decided ; and that, therefore, 
there is no room to hope that pigmies should conquer 
where, heroes have been defeated, or that the petty 
copiers of, the present time should advance the great 
work of reformation, which their predecessors were 
forced to leave unfinished. 

Whatever be the present extent of human knowl- 
edge, it it not only finite, and therefore in its own na- 
ture capable of increase ; but so narrow, tliat almost 
every understanding may, by a diligent application 
of its powers, hope to enlarge it. It is, however, not 
necessary, that a man should Ibi^bear to write, till 
he has discovered some truth unknown before ; he 
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may be suffidently usefol) byonly dlveraifyifig the sur* 
faceof toowledge) and luiiag the mind by a new ap- 
pearance to a second view of those beautiea which it_ 
had passed over inattentively before. Erery writer 
may find intellects correspondent to his own^ to whom 
•his; expressions are familiar and his thoughts con« 
goual ; and, perhaps, truth is often more suceessfuUy 
propagated by m^i of moderate abilities, who, adopting 
the opinions of others, have no care but to explain 
tbem^ clearly, than by subtle speculatista and curious 
searchers, who exact from their readers powers equal 
to their own, and if their fidiiricks of science be strong, 
take no care to make then! acceas&l^. 

For my part, I (k> not regret the hours which I hav« 
laid out in these little compe^tions. Thai the world' 
has grown apparently better, since the publicatiMi of 
• the Adventurer, I have not observed ; but- am willmg 
to think, that many have been affected by single senti- 
ments, of which it is their business to renew the Im- 
pression ; that many have caught hints of truth, which 
it is now theii* duty to pursue ; and that those who have 
received no improvement, have wanted no opportunity 
but intention to improve. 



Numb. 138. Saturday, March 2, 1754. 

Quid pure tranquillet? honos, an duke lucellum, 
An aecretum iter, et fallemth semita vitce ? Hor. 

Whether the tranquil mind and pure. 

Honours or wealth our bliss insure ; 

Or down through life unknown to stra}'. 

Where lonely leads the silent way. Francis. 

Havino considered the importance pf authors to the 
welfare of the publick, I am led by a natural train of 
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thought, to reflect on their condition with regard tor 
themselves; and to inquire what degree of ha^^kiess 
or vexation is uinexed to the difficult and laborious 
employment of proriding instruction or ratertaiament 
for manMnd. 

In estimating the pain or pleasure of any pardculBr 
statOi every many indeed, draws hb decisi<xis from his 
own breast* and cannot, with certainty di^erminey 
whether, other minds are affected by the same causes 
in the same manner. Yet by this criterion we must, be 
content to judge, because no other can be obtidaed ; 
and, mdeedi we have no reason to think it very Edk* 
cious, for exceptiivg here and there an anomalous mind, 
which either does not feel like others, or dissemUes its 
' sensibiUty, we find men unanimously concur in attri* 
butiog happiness or misery to particular copdttions, as 
they agree in acknowledging the cold of winter and the • 
heat of autumn. 

If we a{^ly to authors themselves ior an account of 
their state, it will appear very little to deserve envy ; 
for they have in all ages been addicted to complaint. 
The neglect of ieambg, the ingratitude of the present 
age, any the absurd preference by which ignorance 
and dulness o&en obtain favour and rewards, have been 
from age to age topicks of invective ; and few have left 
their names to posterity, without some appeal ta future 
candour from the perverseness and malice of their own 
times. 

I have nevertheless, been often inclined to doubt, 
whether authors, however querulous, are in reality 
more miserable than their fellow mortals. The pres^ 
ent life is to all a state of iajslicity ; every man, like an 
author, believes himself to merit more than he obtaips^ 
and solaces the present with the prospect of the future ; 
otheis, indeed, suffer those disappointments in silence^ 
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of which the ^writer compledns, to show how well he 
has learnt the art of lamentaticM). 
, There is at least ooe gleam of felicity, of which few 
writers have missed the enjojrment ; he whose hopes 
have so far overpowered liis fears, as that he has 
resolved to stand forth a candidate for feme, seldom 
^s to amuse himself, before his appearance^ with 
pleasing scenes of affluence or honour ; while his for- 
tune is yet under the regulation of fancy, he easily 
models it to his wish, sufiers no thoughts of criticks or 
rivals to intrude upon his mind, but counts over the 
bounties of patronage, or listens to the vcace of praise. 
• Some there are, that talk very luxuriously of the 
second period of an author^s happiness, and tell of the 
tumultuous^raptures of invention, when the mind riots 
in imagery, and the choice stands suspended between 
difierent sentiments. 

These pleasures, 1 believe, may sometimes be in- 
-dulged to those, who come to a subject of disquisition 
with minds full of ideas, and with fancies so vigorous, 
as easily to excite, select, and arrange them. To write 
is, indeed, no unpleaidng employment, when one sen- 
^ment readily produces another, and both ideas and 
expressions present themselves at the first summons : 
but such happiness, the greatest genius does not always 
obtain ; and common writers know it only to such a 
degree, as to credit its possibility. Composition is, for 
the most part, an effort of slow diligence and steady 
perseverance, to which the mind is dragged by neces- 
sity or resolution, and from which the attention is every 
moment starting to more delightful amusements. 

It frequently happens, that a design which, when 
considered at a distance^ gave flattering hopes of facil- 
ity, mocks us in the execution with unexpected diffi* 
culties; the mind which^ while it considered it in th^ ' 
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grass, imagined itself amplf iumislied vrkh msterialSy 
finds somedmes an unexpected banenness and vacnitf , 
tnd wonders whither all those ideas are Tanished, which 
a little before seemed struggling for enussion. 

Sometimes many thoughts present themselves ; hot 
so coniiised and unconnected, that they are not without 
difficulty reduced to method, or concatenated in a regu- 
lar and dependent series : the mind foils at once into 
a labyrinth, of which neither the beginning nor end can 
be discovered, and toils and struggles without progress 
or extrication. 

It is asserted by Horace, that ^ if matter be once got 
together, words will be found with very little dil|cul« 
ty ;*' a position which, though sufficiently pkusible to 
be inserted in poetical precepts, is by no means ^rictly 
and philosophically true. If words were naturally and 
necessarily consequential to sentiments, it would always 
follow, that be who has most knowledge must have 
most eloquence, and thai every man wouhl clearly ex- 
press what he fully understood : jret we find, tliat to 
think, and discoursii, are often the qualities of differmt 
persons : and many books might surely be produced, 
where just and noble sentiments are degraded and ob- 
scured by unsuitable diction. 

Words, therefore, as well as things, claim the care 
of an author. Indeed of many authors, and those not 
useless or contemptible, words are almost the only 
care : many make it their study, not so much to strike 
out new sentiments, as to recommend those which are 
already known to more favourable notice by foirer deco- 
rations : but every man, whether he copies or invents, 
whether he delivers his own thoughts or those of an- 
other, has often found himself deficient in the power of 
expression, big with ideas which he could not utter, 
obliged to ransack his memory for terms adequate (o 
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his coQceptionSf and at last unable to impress upon Im 
reader the image existing in his own mind. 

It is one of the common distresses of a writer, to be 
within a word of a happy period, to want only a single 
epithet to give amplification its full force, to require 
only a corre&poi^dent term in order to finish a para- 
graph '^ith elegance, and make one of its members 
answer to the other : but these deficiencies cannot ai* 
ways be supplied : and after a long study and vexation, 
the passage is turned anew, and the web unwoven that 
was so nearly finished. 

- But when tlioughts and words are collected and ad^ 
justed, and the whole composition at last concluded, it 
seldom gratifies the author when he comes coolly and 
4eUberately to review it, with the hopes which had 
been excited in the fury of the performance : novelty 
Always captivates the miod ; as our thoughts rise fresh 
upon us, we readily believe them just and original, 
whicht when the pleasure of production is over, we find 
to be xaean and common, or borrowed from the works 
of others, and supplied by memory rather than in* 
vention* 

. But though it should happen that the writer finds no 
^uch faults in his performance, he is still to remember, 
that he looks upon it with partial eyes : and when be 
considers how much men who could judge of others 
with great exacl^^ss, have ofiten failed of judging of 
themselves, he will be afraid of deciding too hastily in 
his own favour, or of allowing himself to contemplate 
with too much complacence, treasure that has not jet 
been brought to the test, nor passed the only trial that 
can stamp its value. 

From the publick, and only from the publick, is he 
to await a confirmation of his claim, and a final justifi- 
cation of self-esteem ; but the publick is not easily 
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persuaded to &vour ^tm author. If mankind were left 
to judge for themselves, it is reasonsd)]e to imagine^ 
that of such writings, at least, as describe the move- 
ments of the human passions, and of which every man 
carries the archetype within him, a just opinion would 
be formed ; but whoever has remarked the fete of 
books, must have found it governed by other causes^ 
than general consent arising from general conviction. 
If a new performance happens not to fell into the hands 
of some who have courage to tell, and authority to 
propagate their opinion, it often remains long in olv 
scurity, and perishes unknown and unexamined. A 
few, a very few, eommonly constitute the taste of the 
time ; the judgment which they have once pronoimced, 
some are too lazy to discuss, and some too timorous to 
contradict : it may however be, I think, observed, that 
their power is greater to depress than exalt, as man* 
kind are more credulous of censure than of praise. 

This perversion of the publick judgment is not to be 
rashly numbered amongst the miseries of an author : 
mnce it commonly serves, after nuscarriage, to recon- 
cile him to himself. Because U^e world has sometimes 
passed an unjust sentence, he readily concludes the 
sentence unjust by which his performance is condemn- 
ed ; because some have been exalted above their merits 
by partiality, he is sure to .ascribe the success of a riva!, 
not to the merit of bis work, but the zeal of his patrons. 
Upon the whole, as the author seems to share all the 
common miseries of life, he appears to partake like- 
wise of its lenitives and abatements. 
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This work was published in March or April, 1759. Dr. 
JoBviov wrote it in ord<r to defray the expenses of his 
mother's funeral, and pay some Uttle debts which she 
had left. He told Sir Joshua Reynolds that he com- 
posed it in the evenings of one week, sent it to the 
press in portions as it was vri^en, and had nevwr sinee 
read it over. Hr. 9traha% Mr^Joh^aton* and Mrl 
Dodsley, purchased it for a hundred pounds, but after- 
wards paid him twenty-five pounds more, when it came 
to a second edition. None of his writings has been so 
extensively diffused o^ner Europe : for it has been trans- 
lated into most, if not all, of the modem languages. 

Boswsi.lL. 
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PRINCE OF ABISSINIA. 

CHAPTER I. 

\ 

Yb who litMi wkh crQdv% to the ivbitper^ of &oey^ 
«ftd piffaae wkh c^foroMs the phanloma of hope ; 
vrho expect that age will petform the promiaes of 
youth) and that the deficeBties of the present day will 
be supplied by the morrow ; attend to the hialoiy of 
Ras8eli8» Prince of Abiaainb* 

Rasaelaywa^ the finuth son of them^^htjr empenmi^ 
in whose dMninkms the-Fa^r of Waters begilis bU 
courses whose bounty poum down the 8treva9 of 
plentyf and scattjers over half the world the harvests of 

According to the custojan which ha9 descended from 
age to i^e among the.monarchs of the torrid aayne^ 
Rasselas was confined in a private palace^ with the oth<» 
er sous and daughters of Abissinian royalty^ till the or* 
der of succession should call him to the throne. 

The place which the wisdom or policy of antiquity 
had destined for the residence of the Abissinian princei^ 
w%^ a spacious valley in the kingdom Amhara, sur- 
jFOunded on eyery side by mountains^ of which the 
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summiti oiwrhaiig the siiddle part The only passagcr 
bf which it ooald be entered*, was a cavern that passed 
under a rock* of wldch it has been long disputed whe* 
ther it was the work of oatuee or inhuman industiy. 
The outlet of the carem was concealed by thick wood* 
and the mouth which opened into the yalley was closed, 
with gates of ironi foiled by the utiBcers of andeot 
dayS) so massy that no man could without the help of 
engines open or shut then. - 

From the mountains on every sidoy rivulets descends 
ed that filled all the valley with verdure and ferdlity^ 
and formed a lake in the middle inbal»ted by fish of 
every species^ and frequented by every fowl whom na« 
ture has tauf^t to dip the wing in water. This lake 
. discharged its superfluities by a stream which eAtered 
a dark cleft of the mountain on die northern side^ and 
fell vrfth dfeadfol noise from precipice to precipice till 
it was heard no.more. 

The sides of the mountains were covered with trees^ 
Ae banks of the brooks were diversified with flowers ; 
every blast shook spices from the rockS) and every 
month diropped fruits upon the gvowKl. All animals 
that bite the grass, or browse the shrub, whether wild 
or tame, wandered in this extendve ciceuity secured 
from beasts of prey by tiie mountains wMch confined 
them. On mie part were flocks and herds feeding in 
the pastures, on another ail the beasts of chace friskii^ 
In the lawns ; the sprightly kid waa bounding on the 
-rocks, the siditle monkey frt>lick]ng in the trees, and 
the solemn elephant reposing in the shade. AK-the 
diversities of the world were brought t(^;ether, the 
' Uessings of nature were collected, and its evils extract- 
ed and excluded. 

The valley wide and fimitful, supplied hs Inhabitants 
fdlh the necessaries of life; and. all delifhtaand su^ 
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perfiuities were added at the wiiraal tisit wkich the 
emperonr paid his children, when the iron gate was 
opened to the sound of musick ; and during eight day« 
eTery one that resided in the valley was required to 
propose whatever might contribute to make seclusion 
l^easant, to fill up Vacancies of attention, and lessen the 
tedlousness of time. Every desire was immediately 
granted. All the ardficers of pleasure were called to 
gladden the festivity ; the musicians exerted the power 
of harmony, and the dancers shewed their activity be- 
fore the princes, in ho^ that they should pass theii^ 
lives in this blissful captivity, to which those only were 
admitted whose performance was thought able to add 
novelty to luxury. Such was the appearance of secu-* 
rity and delight which this retirement afforded, that 
they, to whom it was new, always desired that it might 
be perpetual ; and as those, on whom the iron gate had 
coice closed, wei^ never suffered to return, the effect 
of long experience could not be khown. Thus every 
year produeed new schemes of delight, and new oom- 
pedlors'for imprisonm^it. 

The ps^ace stood on an eminence raised about thirty 
paces above the surfiice of the lake. It was divided in- 
to many squares or courts, built with greater or lend 
magnificence, according to the rank of those for whom 
they were designed. The roofs were turned into arches 
of massy stone, joined by a ceiHent that grew harder 
by time, uid the building stood from century to cen- 
^ry deriding the solstitial rains and equinoctial hurri^ 
eanes, without need of reparation. 

This house, wliich was so large as to be fully kfiown 
to none but some ancient officers who successively in^ 
herited the secrets of the place, was built as if suspi- 
cion hwself had dictated the plan. To every room 
ttiere was an open and secret passage, every square 
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had ft GOtnmiinicfttioD with the re«t^ either fromtke i^ 
per stories by private gaUeries, dr by the subfeemmeali 
passages from the lower apwrtmeDts. Many of the 
c^lomss had unsuspected eavitieS) in wMch a longfsce 
pf monardis had reposited their treasures* Th^ then 
closed up the i^niog with iiiarUe> whidi was oerer to 
be removed but in the utmost exigencies of the king* 
dom ; and concealed their accumulatioiis in a book 
which was itself concealed in a tower not entered but 
by the emperour, attended by the prince who stood 
next la succesuxm. 

CHAP. 11. 

Tm BfSCOKTENTOyRASSELASIHTHE HAYPT VALLET. 

Heab the sons and daughters of Abissinia lived (miy 
fo know tlie soft vidssitudes of pleasure and repoae>at# 
%Mided by all that were skflful to delight, aaid gpraiified 
with whakev^ the senses can eajoy. TKey wioidefed 
in gardens of fragrance, and slq^ 91 the fortresses of 
s^urity. Every art was practised toraaake them phas- 
ed with their own condition. The sages who instruct* 
ed them, told them of nothing but the miseries of pub* 
lick life, and described all beyond the mountains as re- 
gions of calamity, where discord was always raging 
and where man preyed upon man: 

To heighten their opinion of their own felicity, they 
were daily enterteined with songs^the subject of which 
was the hapfiy valley. Their appetites were excited by 
frequent enumerations of different ^oyments, and 
revelry and merriment was the budness of every hcfUr 
from the dawn of morning to the close of even. 

These methods were generally successful ; few of 
the princes had ever wished to enlarge their bouiMis, 
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fmt {lasfied their lives in full conviction that they had 
all within their reach that art or nature could hestow^ 
and pitied those whom fate had excluded from this seat 
iQi tranquillity) as the sport of chance and the slaves c^ 
misery. 

Thus they rose in the morning and lay down at nighty 
pleased with each other ^md with themselves, all but 
Rasselas) who in the twenty-sixth yeso' of his age began 
to withdraw himself from their pastimes and assem^ 
foHes, and to delight in solitary walks and silent medi'- 
tation. He often sat before tables covered with lux- 
ury, and forgot to taste the dainties that were placed 
before him: he rose abruptly in the midst of the song,* 
and hastily retired beyond the sound of musick. His 
attendants observed the change^ and endeavoured to 
renew his love of pleasure : he neglected their of!i- 
eiousnesS) repulsed their invitations, and spent day after 
day on the banks of rivulets sheltered^with trees, where 
he sometimes tistened to the birds in the branched) 
sometimes observed the fish playing in the stream, and 
anon cast his eyes upon the pastures and mountains 
filled wkh aiumals, of which some were biting the herb- 
age, and some sleeping among the bushes. 

This singularity of his humour made him much ob» 
served. One of the Sages in whose conversation he 
iiad formerly delighted, followed him secretly, in hope 
of discovering the cause of his disquiet. Rasselaa, 
who knew not that any one was near him, having for 
^me time fixed his eyes upon the goats that were 
l^wsing among the rocks, began to compare their 
condition with his own. 

<'What," s^d.he, ^^ makes the difference betw^n 
H^an and all the rest of the animal creation ? Every 
beast that strays beside me has the same corporal ne- 
ce^sities wkh myself; he is. hungry and crops the^ 
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grassy he is thirsty and drioks the stream, his thirst and 
hunger are appieased^ he is satisfied and sleeps: he 
rises again and is hungry, he is again kd and is at 
rest I am hungry and thirsty like hint) hut when 
thirst and hunger cease I am not at rest ; I am, like 
him, pained with want, but am not, like him, satisfied 
with fubess. The intermediate hours are tedious and 
gloomy : I long again to be hungry that I may s^;dn 
4|uicfcen my attention. The Inrds peck the berries or the 
oom, and fly away to the groves, where they sit in seem- 
ing happiness on the branches, and waste their lives in 
tuning one unvaried series of sounds. I likewise can call 

* the lutanist and the singer, but the sounds that pleased 
me yesterday weary me to-day, and will grow yet more 
wearisome to-morrow. I can discover within me no 
power of perception which is not glutted with its pro- 
per pleasure, yet I do not find myself delighted. Man 
surely has some latent sense for which this place ^- 
.fords no gratification, or he has some desu*es distinct 
from sense, which must be satbfied before he can be 
happy.*' 

After this he lifted up his head, and seeing the moon 
rising, walked towards the palace. As he passed 
through the fields,and saw the animals around him,'^Ye," 
said he, ^' are happy, and need not envy me that walk 
thus among you, burdened with myself; nor do I, ye 
gentle beings envy your felicity ; for it is not the feli- 
city of man. I have many distresses from . which ye 
are free ; 1 fear pain when 1 do not feel it ; I some- 
times shrink at evils recollected, and sometimes start 
at evils anticipated j surely the equity of Ptx>vidence 
has balanced peculiar sufierbgs with peculiar enjoy- 
ments." . . 

With observations like these the prince amused 

, htjnself as he returned, uttering them with a plsuntive 
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voice, yet with a look that discovered him to feel some 
eomplacence in his own perspicacity, and to receive 
some solace of the miseries of life, from consciousness 
of the delicacy with which he felt, and the eloquence 
with which he hewatled them. He mingled cheerfully 
in the diversions of the evening, and all rejoiced to 
find that his heart was lightened. 

CHAP. in. 

THE WANTS OF HIM THAT WANTS N0THIN<». 

On the next day his old instructor, imagining that he 
had now made himself acquainted with his disease of 
mind, was in hope of curing it by counsel, and offi- 
ciously sought an opportunity of conference, which the 
prince, having long considered him as one whose in- 
tellects were exhausted, was not very willing to afford : 
" Why," said he, " does this man obtrude upon me ; 
shall i be never suffered to forget those lectures which 
■pleased only while they were new, and to become new 
again must be forgotten V* He then walked in the 
wood, and composQid himself to his usual meditations ; 
when before his thoughts had taken any settled form, 
he perceived his pursuer at his side, and was at first 
prompted* by his impatience to go hastily away ; but 
being unwilling to offend a man whom he had once 
reverenced and still loved, he invited him to sit down 
with him on tlie bank. 

The old man thus encouraged, began to lament the 
ehange which had been lately observed in the prince, 
and to inquire why he so often retired from tl\e pleas- 
ures of the palace, to loneliness and silence. « I fly 
from pleasure," said the prince, "because pleasure has 
ceased to please ; 1 am lonely because I am miserable, 

and am unwilling to cloud with my presence the hap- 
voL. 111. 25 
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piness of Others/* "You, Sir/* said the sage, "are 
the first who has complained of misery m the haptiy 
valley. I hope to convince you that your comphdnts 
have no real cause. You are here in full possession 
of all that the emperour of Abissinta can bestow ; here 
is neither labour to be endured nor danger to be dread« 
ed, yet here is all that labour or danger can procure or 
purchase. Ix>ok round and tell me which of your 
wants is without supply : if you want nothing, how are 
you unhappy V* 

« That I want nothing," said the prince, « or that I 
know not what I want, is the cause of itkj complunt \ 
if I had any known want, I should have a certain wish ; 
that wish would excite endeavou^r, and I should not then 
repine to see the sun move so slowly towards the west* 
ern mountain, or lament when the day breaks «u)d 
sleep will no longer hide me from myself. When I 
' see the kids and the lambs chasing one another, I ftincy 
that I should be happy if I had something to )[}iirsue. 
But, possessing all that I can want, I find one day and 
one hour exactly like another, except that the latter is 
still more tedious than the former.^ Let your experi- 
ence inform me how the day may now seem as short as 
Jn my childhood, while nature was yet fi^esh, and every 
moment showed me what I never had observed before. 
1 have already enjoyed too much ; give me somethin{]^ 
to desire.'* 

The old man was surprised at this new species of af- 
fliction, and knew not what to reply, yet was unwilling 
to be silent. " Sir," said he, " if you had seen the mis- 
eries of the world, you would know how to value your 
present slate.'* *^ Now," said the prince, " you have 
given me something lo desire ; I shall long to see the 
miseries of the world, since the si{>*ht of them i^ neces- 
sary to happiness.*' 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE FUINCE CONTINUES NO GRIEVE AND MUSE. 

At this time the sound of niusick proclaimed-the 
hour of repast, and the conversation was concluded. 
-The old man went away sufficiently discontented, to 
find that his reasonings had produced the only conclu- 
sion which they were intended to prevent. But in the 
decline of life sham? and grief are of short duration ; 
whether it be that we bear easily what we have borne 
long, or that, finding ourselves in age less regarded, we 
less regard others ; or, that we look with slight regard 
upon afflictions, 'to which we know that the hand of 
-death is about to put to end. 

The prince, whose views were extended to a wider 
•space, could not speedily quiet his ciyiotions. He had 
been before terrified at the length of life which nature 
promised him, because be considered that in a long 
; time much must be endured ; he now rejoiced in his 
j'Hith, because in many years much niight be done. 

This first beam of hope, that had been- ever darted 
into his mind, rekindled youth in his cheeks, and doub- 
led the lustre of hi^ eyes. He was fired with the de- 
sire of doing something though he knew not yet with 
distinctness, either ends or means. 

He was now no longer gloomy and unsocial ; but, 
considering himself as master of a secret stock of hap- 
piness, which he could enjoy only by concealing it, he 
afiected to be busy in all schemes of diversion, and en- 
deavoured to make others pleased with the state of 
which he himself was weary. But pleasures never can 
be so multiplied or continued, as not to leave much of 
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life unemployed ; there were many hours, both of the 
night and day, which be could spend without suspidoa 
in solitary thou ght. The load of life was much lighten- 
ed ; he went eagerly into the assemblies, because he 
supposed the frequency of his presence necessary to 
the success of his purposes ; he retired gladly to pri- 
vacy, because he had now a subject of thought. 

His chief amusement was to picture to himself that 
world which he had never seen ; to place himself in 
various conditions ; to be witangled in imaginary diffi- 
culties, and to be engaged in wild adventures ; but his 
benevolence always, terminated hi^ projects in the relief 
of distress, the detection of fraud, the defeat of oppres- 
sion, and the diffusion of happiness. 

Thus passed twenty months of the life of Rasselas. 
He busied himself so intensely in visionary bustle, that 
he forgot his real solitude, and, amidst hourly prepara- 
tions for the various i^icidents of hum%n affairs, neglect- 
ed to consider by what means be shdUld mingle with 
mankind. 

One day as he was sitting on a bank, he feigned to 
himself an orphan vii*gii) robbed of her little portion by 
a treacherous lover, and crying after him for restitution 
and redress. So strongly was the image impressed 
upon his mind, that he started up in the maid's defence, 
and ran forward to seize the plunderer with all the 
eagerness of real pursuit. Fear naturally quickens the 
flight of guilt. Rasselas could not catch the fugitive 
with his utmost efforts ; but resolving to weary by per- 
severance, him whom he could not surpass in speed, 
he pressed on till the foot of the mountain, stopped his 
course. 

Here' he recollected himself, and smiled at his own 
useless impetuosity. Then raising his eyes to the 
mountain! " This" said he, "is the fi\tal obstacle tha.t 
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hinders at once the enjoyment of pleasuie, aifd the ex- 
ercise ofviitue. How long is it that my hopes and 
wishes have flown beyond this boundary of my life, 
which yet I never have attempted to surmount I 

Struck -with this reflection, he sat down to muse ; 
and remembered, that since he first resolved to escape 
from his confinement, the sun had passed twice over 
him in his annual course. He now felt a degree of re- 
gret with which he had never been before acquainted. 
He considered how much might have been done in the 
time which had pass*ed, and left nothing real behind it. 
He compared twenty months with the life of man. " In 
life,** said he, " is not to be counted the ignoi'ancfe of in- 
fancy, or imbecility of age. We are long before we 
are able to think, and we soon cease from the power of 
acting. The time period of human existence may be 
reasonably estimated at forty years, of which I have 
mused away the four and twentieth part. What I have 
lost was certain, for I have certainly possessed it ! but 
of twenty months to come who can assure me ? 

The consciousness of his own folly pierced him 
deeply, and he was long before he could be reconciled 
to himself. " The rest of my time," said he, ^ has been 
lost by the crime or folly of my ancestors, and the ab- 
surd institutions of my countiy ; I remembered it with 
disgust, yet without remorse ; but the months that have 
passed since new light darted into my )ul> since I 
formed a scheme of reasonable felicity, have been 
squandered by my own fault. I have los that which 
Can never be restored : I have seen the sun rise and 
set for twenty months, an idle gazer on the light of 
heaven : In this time the birds have left the nest of their 
mother, and committed themselves to the woods and 
to the skies : the kid has foi^aken the teat and learned 
by degrees to climb the rocks in quest of independent 
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wjstenan^e. I only have made no' adtaiicefly tmtaiif 
still helpless and ignorant^ The mooD, by more tiiaii 
twenty changes, admonished me of the flux of life ; 
the stream that rolled before my feet upbraided my in« 
acthity. I sat feasting on inteiiectaal luxury, regsfipd- 
less alike of the examples of the earth, and the inst^uc^ 
tions of the planets. Twenty months are passed, wiie 
shall restore them ?" 

These sorrowful meditations fastened upon his mind ; 
he passed four months in resolving to lose no more 
time in idle resolves, and was awakened to more vigors 
ous exerdon, by hearing a mead, who had broken a 
porcelain cup, remark, that what cannot be repaired i^ 
not to be regretted. 

This was obvious ; and Rasaelas reproached him- 
self that he had not discovered it, having not known, 
or not considered, how many useful hints are .obtain^ 
ed by chance, and how often the mind, hurried by 
her own ardour to distant views, neglects the truths 
that lie open before her. He for a few hours regret^' 
ted his regret, and from that time bent his whole 
mind upon the means of escaping from the valley of 
happiness. 

CHAP. V. 

tHB PRINCE MEDITATES HIS ESCAPi. 

He now found that it would be very difficult to ef- 
fect that which it was very easy to suppose effected. 
When he looked round about him, he saw himself con- 
fined by the bars of nature which had never yet been 
broken, and by the gate, through which none that once 
had passed it were ever able to return. He was now 
impatient as an eagle in a grate. He passed week af- 
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ter week in clambering the moontains^ to aee if there 
.^n% any aperture which, the bushes might conceal, but 
found all the summits inaccessible by their prominence. 
The iron gate he despaired to open ; for it was not on- 
ly secured with all the power of art, but was always 
watched by successive sentinels, and was by its posi- 
tion exposed to the perpetual observation oi all the in- 
habitants. 

He then examined the cavern through which the 
waters of the lake were discharged : and, looking down 
at a time when the sun shone strongly upon its mouth, 
he discovered it to be full of broken rocks, which, 
though they permitted the stream to flow througli ma- 
ny narrow passages, would stop any body of solid bulk. 
iEie returned discouraged and dejected ; but, having 
now known the blessing of hope, resolved never to de- 
spair. 

- In these fruitless searches he spent ten months. 
The time, however, passed cheerfully away i in the 
morning he rose with new hope, in the evening ap- 
plauded his own diligence, and in the night slept sound 
after his fatigue. He met a thousand amusements 
which beguiled his labour, and diversified his thoughts. 
He discemedithc various instincts of animals, and pro- 
perties of plants, and found the place replete witli won- 
ders, of which he purposed to solace himself with the 
contemplation, if he should never be able to accom- 
plish his flight ; rejoicing that his endeavours, though 
yet unsucceBsful, had supplied him with a source of 
inexhaustible inquiry. 

But his original curiosity was not yet abated ; he re- 

' solved to obtain some knowledge of the ways of men. 

His wish still continued^ but his hope grew less. He 

ceased to survey any longer the walls of his prison, and 

spared to search by new toils for interstices which he 
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knew could not be foisndt yet determined to keep his 
design always in view, and lay hold on any expectenc 
that time should offer. 



CHAP, VI. 

A DISSERTATION ON THE ART OF FLYING. 

Among the artists that had been allured into the 
happy valley, to labour for the accommodation and 
pleasure of its inhabitants, was a man eminent for his 
knowledge of the mechanic powers, who had contrived 
-many engines both, of use and recreation. By a wheel 
which the stream turned, he forced the water into a 
tower, whence it was distributed to all the apartments 
of the palace. He erected a pavilion in the gardenj 
around which he kept the air always cool by artificial 
showers. One of the groves, appropriated to the la- 
dies, was ventilated by fans, to which the rivulet that 
ran through it gave a constant motion; and instru* 
ments of soft music were placed at proper distances, 
of which some played by the impulse of the wind, and 
some by the power of the stream. 

This artist was -sometimes visited b^i^Rasselas, wh» 
was pleased with every kind of knowledge, imagining 
that the time would come when all his acquisitions 
should be of use to him in the open world. He came 
one dayito amuse himself in his usual manner, and 
found the master busy in building a sailing chariot : he 
saw that ihe design was pi'acticable upon a level sur- 
face, and with expressions of great esteem solicited its 
completion. The workitwin was pleased to find him- 
self so much regarded by the prince, and resolved to 
gain yet higher honours. « Sir,'' said he, •" you have 
seen but a small part of what the mechanic sciences 
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€£n pei'fonn. I have been long of opinion^ that instead 
of the tardy conveyance of ships and chariots, man 
might use the swifter migration of wings ; that the 
fields of air are open to knowledge, and that only igno- 
rance and idleness need crawl upon the ground/* 

This hint rekindled the prince's desire of passing 
the mountains ; having seen what the mechanist had 
already performed, he was willing to fancy that he 
could do more ; yet resolved to inquire further, before 
he suffered hope to afHict him by disappointment. " I 
am afraid," said he to the artist, " that your imagina« 
tioh prevails over your skill, and that you now tell me 
rather what you wish, than what you know. Every 
animal has his element assigned him ; the birds have 
the air, and man and beasts the earth." '^ So," replied 
the mechanist, "fishes have the water, in whiclKyet 
beasts can swim by nature, and men by art. He that 
can swim needs not despair to fiy : to swim is to fly in 
a grosser fluid, and to fiy is to swim in a subtler. We 
are only to proportion our power of resistance to the 
different density of, matter through which we are to 
pass. You will be necessarily upborne by the air, if 
you can renew any impulse upon it, faster than the air 
can recede from the pressure." 

" But the exercise of swimming," said the prince, " is 
very laborious ; the strongest limbs are soon wearied ; 
I am afraid the act of flying will be yet more violent, 
and wings will be of no gr^at use, unless we can fly 
further than we can swim.'* * 

" The labour of rising from the ground," said the 
artist, « will be great, as we see it in the heavier do- 
mestic fowls, but as we mount higher, the earth's at- 
traction, and the body's gravity, will be gradually di- 
minished, till we shall amve at a region where th^ 
man will float in the air without any tendency to fall : 
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no care will tken be necessary but to.move forn^ardi^ 
which the gentlest impulse will effect. You, Sir, whose 
cariosity is so extensive, will easily conceive with what 
pleasure a philosopher, famished with wings, and hov- 
ering in the sky, would see the earth and all its inhab- 
itants, rolling beneath him, and presenting to him suc- 
cessively, by its diurnal motion, all the countries with* 
in the same parallel. How must it amuse the pendant 
spectator to see the moving scene of land and ocean, 
cities and deserts ! To survey with equal security the 
marts of trade, and the fields of battle ; i^ountains in- 
fested by bai^barians, and iruitful ref^cms gladdened by 
plenty, and lulled by peace ? How easily shall we then 
trace the Nile through M its passage ; pass over to dis- 
tant regions, and examine the £ice of nature from one 
extremity of the earth to the otlier 1" 

** All this,'* said the prince, « is much to be desired ; 
kfat I aim afraid that no man will be able to breathe ia 
these regions of speculation and tranquillity. I have 
been tc^d that respiration is di£Bcult upon lofly moun- 
tains, yet from these precipices, though so high as to 
produce great tenuity of air, it is veiy easy to fall : 
therefore I suspect, that fixnn any height, where life 
can be supported, there may be danger of too qmck de-. 
•cent." 

* *' Nothing," replied the artist, " will ever be attempt- 
ed, if all i)ossible objections must be first overcc»ne. 
I will try the first flight at my own hazard. I have con- 
sidered the structure of all volant animals, and find the 
folding continuity of the bat's wings most easily accom- 
■modated to the human form. Upon this model I shall 
begin my task to-morrow, and in a year expect to tour 
into the air beyond the malice and purauit pFman. But 
J will work only on this condition, that the art shall not 
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be divulged, and th^t you shall not require me to make' 
ivihgs for any but ourselves," 

u Why," said Rasselas, " should you envy others so 
great an advantage? All skill ought to be exerted 
for universal good ; every man has owed much to oth- 
ers, and ought to repay the kindness that he has re- 
peived.** 

^ If men were all virtuous," returned the artist, "1 
ishould with great alacrity teach them all to fly. But 
i¥hat would be the security of the good, if the bad could 
at pleasure invade them from the sky ? Against an ar-' 
ray sailing through the clouds, neither walls, nor moun- 
tains, nor seas, could afford any security. A flight of 
northern savages might hover in the wind, and light at 
once with irresistible violence upon the capital of a 
fruitful region that was rolling under them. Even this 
valley, the retreat of princes, the abode of happiness, 
might be violated by the sudden descent of some of 
the naked nations that swarm on the coast of the sou^- 
em sea." 

The prince promised secrecy, and waited for the per* 
foi'mance, not wholly hopeless of success. Hp visited 
the work from time to tinae, observed its progress, and 
remarked many ingenious contrivances to facilitate mo- 
tion, and unite levity with strength. The artist was 
every day more certain that he should leave vultures 
and eagles behind him, and the contagion of his confi- 
dence seized upon the prince. 

In a year the wings were finished, and on a morning 
appointed, the maker appeared furaished for flight on a 
little promontory : be ^yaved his pinions awhile to 
gather air, then leaped from his stand, and in an instant 
dropped into the lake. His wings which were of no 
use in the air, sustained him in the water, and the prince- 
drew him to land, half dead with terror and vexation. 
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CHAP. VII. 

THE P&XIICE FINDS A MAN OF I/SARNIVG. 

The prince was not much afBicted by this disaster^ 
having suffered himself to hope for a happier event onlj 
because he had no other means of escape in view. He 
stiU per^sted in his designs to leave the happy vaiiey 
by the first opportunity. 

His imagination was now at a stand ; he hadnopros<> 
pect of entering into the worid ; and notwithstanding 
all his endeavours to support himself, discontent by de- 
grees preyed upon him, and he began again to lose his 
thoughts in sadness, when the rainy season, which in 
these countries is periodical, marie it inconvenient to 
wander m the woods. 

The rain continued longer and with more violence 
. than had been ever known : the clouds broke on the 
surrounding mountains, and the torrents streamed into 
the plain on every side, till the cavern was too narrow 
to discharge the water. The lake overflowed its 
bankS) and all the level of the valley was covered with 
the inundation. The eminence, on which the palace 
was built, and some other spots of rising ground, wei^ 
all that the eye could now discover. The herds and 
flocks left the pastures, and both the wild beasts and the 
tame retreated to the mountains. 

This inundation confined all the princes to domes- 
tick amusements, and the attention of Rasselas was 
particularly seized by a poem, which Imlac rehearsed, 
upon the various conditions of humanity. He com- 
manded the poet to attend him in his -apartment, and 
recite his verses a second time ; tlien entering into fa- 
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miliar talk, he thought himself happy in having found 
a man who knew tlie world so well, and could so skil* 
fully paint the scenes of life. He asked a thousand 
questions about things, to which, though common to 
all other mortals, liis confinement from childhood had 
kept him a stranger. The poet pitied his ignorance, 
9md loved his curiosity, and entertained him from day 
to day with novelty and instruction, so that the prince 
regretted the necessity of sleep, and longed till the 
motiving should renew his pleasure. 

As they were sitting together, the prince command- 
ed Imlac to relate his history, and to tell by what ac- 
cident he was forced, or by what motive induced, to 
close his life in the happy valley. As he was going to 
begin his narrative, Rasselas was calted to a concert, 
and obliged to restrain his curiosity till the evening. 

CHAP. VIII. 

^HE HISTORY OF IMLAC. 

The close of the day is, in the regions of the torrid 
zone» the only season of diversion and entertainment^ 
and It was therefore midnight before the musick ceased, 
and the princesses retired. Rasselas then called for 
liis companion, and required him to begin the story of 
his life» 

« Sir," said Imlac, «my history will not be long: the 
life that is devoted to knowledge passes silently away, 
and is very little diversified by events. To talk in pub- 
lick, to think in solitude, to read and hear, to inquire 
and answer inquiries, is the business of a scholar. He 
wanders about the world without pomp or terrour, and 
4s neither known nor valued but by men like himself^ 

%0L. III. 26 
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<^ I was bom in the kingddtn of Goiama, at no great 
distance from the fountain of the Nile. My &tlierwas 
a wealthy merchant* who traded between the xriland 
countries of Africk and the ports of the red sea. He 
was honest, frugal, and diligent, but of mean senti- 
ments, and narrow comprehension : he desired only to 
be rich, and to conceal Ids riches, lest he should be 
spoiled by the govemours of the province/' 

** Surely," said the prince, " my father must be neg- 
ligent of his charge, if any man in his dominions dares 
take that which belongs to another. Does he not know 
that kings are accountable for injustice permitted as 
well as done I If I were emperour, not the meanest of 
my subjects should be oppressed with impunity. My 
blood boils when I am told that a merchant durst not 
emoy his honest gains for fear of losing them by the 
rapacity of power. Name the governour who robbed 
the people, that I may declare his crimes to the em- 
perour." 

" Sir," said Imlac, « your ardour is the natural ef- 
fect of virtue animated by youth : the time will come 
when you will acquit your father, and perhaps hear 
with less impatience of the governour. Oppression is, 
in the Abissinian dominions, neither frequent nor tol- 
erated ; but no form of government' has been yet dis- 
covered, by which cruelty can be wholly prevented, 
r Subordination supposes power on one part, and sub- 
jection on the other ; and if power be in the hands of 
men, it will sometimes be abused. The vigilance of 
the supreme magistrate may do much, but much will 
still remain undone. He can never know all the crimes 
that are committed, and can seldom punish all that he 
knows." 

« This," said the prince, " 1 do not understand, but 
I had rather hear thee than dispute. Continue thy 
narration." 
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" My father" proceeded Imlac, " originally intended 
that I should have no other education) than such as 
might qualify me for commerce ; and discovering in 
me great strength of memoiy) and quickness of appre-» 
hensiont. often declared his hope that I shou}d be some 
time the richest man in Abissinia, 

« Why," said the prince, " did thy father desire the 
increase of his wealth, when it was already greater than 
he durst discover or enjoy ? I am unwilling to doubt 
thy veracity, yet inconsistencies cannot both be true." 
^ " Inconsistencies," answered Imlac, " cannot both be 
right) but imputed to man, they may both be true. 
Yet diversity is not inconsistency. My father might 
expect a time of greater security. However some de- 
sire is necessary to keep life in motion, and he whose 
real wants are supplied, must admit those of fancy." 

" This,** said the prince, « I can in sonft. measure 
conceive. I repent that I have interrupted thee." 

« With this hope," proceeded Imlac, " he sent me 
to school : but when I had once found the delight of 
knowledge, and felt the pleasure of intelligence and 
the pride of invention, I began silently to despise rich- 
es and determined to disappoint the pui*pose of my &- 
ther, whose grossness oi conception raised my pity. I 
was twenty years old before his tenderness would ex- 
pose me to the fatigue of travel, in which time I had 
been instructed, by successive masters, in the literature 
of my native country. As every hour taught me some- 
thing new, I lived in a continual course of gratifica- 
tions ; but as I advanced towards manhood, I lost much 
of the reverence with which I had been used to look 
on my instructors ; because when the lesson was end- 
ed, I did not Rnd them wiser or bettor than common 
men. 

<( At length my father resolved to initiate me in com- 
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merce, and (^ning one cf his subterranean treasareis^ 
counted out ten thousand pieces of gold. This, young 
man) said he^is the stock with which you must nego- 
ciate. I began with less than the fifth part, and you 
see how diligence and parsimony have increased h. 
This is your own, to waste or to improve. If you scjuan* 
der it by negligence or caprice, you must wait for itiy 
death before you will be rich : if, in fiwir years, you 
double your stock, we will thenceforward *iet subordi- 
nation cease, and live together as friends and partners \ 
for he shall always be equal with me, who is equally 
skilled in the' art of growii^ rich. 

«< We laid our money upon camels, concealed ki 
bales of cheap goods, and travelled to the shore of the 
red sea. When I cast my eye on the expanse of wit- 
ters, my heart bounded like that of a prisoner escaped. 
I felt an unextinguishable curiosity kindle in my tnind, 
and resolved to snatch this oppoitunity of seeing the 
manners of other nations, said of learning sciences «in« 
kix>wn in Abissinia. 

« I remember iliat my father had obliged me to the 
improvement of my stock, not by a promise wbidi I 
ought not to violate, but by a penalty which I was at 
liberty to incur ; and therefoi'e determined to gratify 
my predominant desire, and by drinking at the foun- 
tains of knowledge, to quench the thirst of curiosity. 

<^ As I was supposed to trade without connexion with 
my father, it was easy for me to become acquainted 
With the miaster of a ship, and procure a passage to 
some other country. I had no motive of choice to re- 
gulate my voyage; it was sufficient for me tliat 
wherever I wandered, I should see a country which I 
had not seen before. I therefore entered a ship bound 
for Surat, having left a letter for my &ther declaiing 
my intentitm." 
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CHAP. IX. 

THE HISTORY OT IMLAC CONTINUED. 

. « When I first entered upon the world of watery 
«nd lost s%ht of land, I looked round about me with 
pleaaing terrour, and thinking my soul enlarged by tlie 
boundless prospect, imsi^ned that I could gaze routid 
for ever without satiety : but, in a short time, I grew 
ireary of looking on barren uniformity, where I could on- 
ly see ^gain what I had already seen. I then descended 
kite the ship, and doubted for a while whether all my 
future pleasures would not end like this, In disgust and 
Asappointment. Yet sUrely, said I, the ocean and the 
land ftfe very different ; the only variety of water is 
rest and motion, but the earth has mountains and val- 
lies, deserts and cities : it is inhabited by men of dif- 
ierent custcmis and contrary opinions ; and If may hope 
to find variety in life, thoi^h I should miss it in nature. 
"JWith tliis thought I quieted my mind, and amused 
myself during the vc^age, sometimes by learning from 
the sailors the art of navigation, which I had never 
pracdsed, and sometimes by forming schemes' for my 
conduct in different situations, in not one of which I 
have ev«r been placed. - 

' << I was almost weary of my naval amusements when 
we landed safely at Surat. I secured my money, and 
purchasing some commodities for show, joined myself 
to a caravan that was passing hito the inland country. 
My t:ompaniQns, for some reason or other, conjectur- 
ing that I was rich, and, by my inquiries and admira- 
tion, finding that I was ignorant, cmisidered me as a 
novice wliom they had a right to cheat, and who was to 
learn, at the usual expense, the art of fraud. They ex- 
26* 
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posed me to the theft of servants^ and the exaction of 
officers, and saw me plundered upon £iise pretences, 
without any advantage to themselves, but that of re- 
joicing in the superiority of their own knowledge." 

« Stop a moment,'* said the prince. " Is there such 
depravity in man, as that he should injure another 
withoutbenefit to himself? I can easily concdvediat 
all are pleased with superiority : but yoinr ignoraoce 
was merely accidental, which being neither yourcnme 
nor your fc^ly, could afford them no reason to applaud 
themselves ; and the knowledge which they had, and 
which you wanted, they might as effectually have shown 
by warning, as betraying you." 

^ Pride," said Imlac, ^^ is seldom delicate, it will please 
itself with very mean advantages ; and envy feels not 
its own happiness, but when it may be compared with 
the misery of others. They were my enemies, because 
they grieved to think me rich ; and my oppressors, be- 
cause they delighted to find me weak." 

« Proceed," said the prince : « I do not doubt of the 
facts which you relatoi but imagine that you impute 
them to mistaken motives." 

^ In this company," said Imlac, " I arrived at Agra^ 
the capital of ludostan, the city in which the Great 
Mogul commonly resides. I applied myself to the 
language of the country, and in a few months was Me 
to converse with the learned men ; some of whom I 
found morose and reserved, and others easy and comr 
mimlcative ; some were unwilling to teach another 
what they had with difficulty learned themselves ; and 
some showed that the end c^ their studies was to gain 
the dignity of instructing. 

<^ To the tutor of the young princes I recommended 
myself so much,th&t I was presented to the emperour as 
a man of uncommon knowledge. The emperour asked 
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me many questions concerning my country and my 
travels ; and though I cannot now recollect any thing 
that he uttered above the power of a common man, he 
dismissed me astonished at his wisdom, and enamour- 
ed of his goodness. 

« My credit was now so high, that the merchants, 
with whom I had travelled, applied to me ibr recom« 
mendations to the ladies of the court. I was surpris- 
ed at their confidence of solicitation, and gently re* 
piroaehed them with their practices on the road. They 
heard me with odd indifference, and showed no tokens 
of shame er sorrow. 

"They then urged their request with the offer of a 
bribe ; but what I would not do for kindness, I would 
not do for money ; and refused them, not because they 
had injured me, but because I would not enable them 
to injure others : for I knew they would have made 
use of my credit te- cheat those who should buy their 
wares. 

« Having re»ded at Agra dll there was no more to 
be learned, I travelled into Persia, where I saw msmy 
remains of ancient magnificence, and observed many 
new accommodations of life. The Persians are a na- 
tion eminently social, and their assemblies afforded me 
daily opportunities of remarking characters and man- 
ners, and of tracing human nature through all its varia- 
tions. 

«* From Persia! passed into Arabia, where I saw 
a natJ<»i at once pastoral and warlike ; who live without 
any settled habitation ; whose only wealth is their flocks 
and herds ; and who have yet carried on, through all 
ages, an hereditary war with all mankind, though they 
neither covet nor envy their possessions." . 
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CHAP. X. ; 

IICLAO*S HISTORY CONTINUED. A DISSERT ATON UF' 
ON POETRT. 

<< Whersver I went, I foundthat poetiy was consi* 
dered as the highest learnings and regarded whh a ven- 
eration somewhat approaching to that which nun 
would pay to the Angelick Nature. And yet It fiya 
me with wonder, that, in almost all countries, the nuMt 
ancient poets are considered as the best : whether it 
be that every other kind of knowledge is sfti acquisition 
gradaally attsuned, and poetry is a gift conferred at 
once ; or that the first poetry of every natimi surprised 
them as a novelty, and retained the credit by consent 
which it received by accident at first : 6r whether, as 
the province of poetry is to describe nature and passioii, 
which are always the same, the first writers took pos* 
session of the most striking objects for description, and 
the roost probable occurrences for fiction, and left noth^ 
lag to those that flowed them, but transcription of the 
same events, and new combinations of the sameixnagea. 
Whatever be the re»Km, it is commonly observed that 
the early writers are in possession of ns^re, and their 
followers of art : that the first excel in strength and 
invention, and the latter in elegance and refinement. 

^ I was desirous to add my name to thb illustrious 
fraternity. I read all the poets of Persia and Arabia, 
and was able to repeat by memory the volumes that 
are suspended in the mosque of Mecca. But I soon 
found that no man was ever great by imitation. My de- 
sire of excellence impelled me to transfer my attention 
to nature and to life. Nature was to be my subject, 
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and men to be my auditors: I could never describe 
what T had not seen : I could not hope to move those 
Yfhh delight or terrour, whose interests and opinions I 
did not understand. 

^ Being now resolved to be a poet, I saw every thing 
with a new purpose ; my sphere of attention was sud- 
denly magnified : no kind of knowledge was to be over- 
looked. I fanged mountains and deseits for images 
and resemblances, and pictured upon my mind every 
tree of the forest and flower of the valley. I observed 
with equal- care the crags of the rock and the pinnacle!} 
of the palace. Sometimes I wandered along the 
mazes of the rivulet, and sometimes watched the 
changes of the summer clouds. To a poet nothing 
can be useless. Whatever is beautiful, and whatever 
is dreadfiil, must be familiar to his imagination : he 
must be conversant with all that is awfully vast or ele- 
gantly little. The plants of the garden, the animals of 
the wood, the minerals of the earth, and meteors of the 
aky, must all concur to store. his mind with inexhausti* 
ble variety : for every idea is useful for the eiiforcement 
or decoration of moral or religious truth ; and he, who 
knows most, ivill have most power of diversifying his 
scenes, and of gratifying his reader with remote allu* 
sions and unexpected instruction. 

" All the appearances of nature I was therefore care- 
ful to study, and every country ii^hich I have surveyed, 
has ccHXtributed something to my poetical powers."- 

" In so wide a survey^' * said the prince, « you must 
surely have left much unobserved. I have lived till 
now, within the circuit of these mountains, and yet can- 
not walk abroad without the Mght of something which 
I had never beheld before, or never heeded." 

" The business of a poet," saad Imlac,"isto examine, 
not the individual, but the species ; to remark genersil 
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properties and lai^ appeanmces ; he does not num- 
ber Che streaks of the tulip» or describe the different 
shades in the verdure of the forest He is to exhibit 
in his portrsdts of nature such prominent and striking 
features as recall the original to every mind; and 
must neglect the minuter discriminations, which cme 
may have remwkedt and another have neglected, for 
those characieristicks which are alike obvious to vigi- 
lance and carelessness. 

<*But the knowledge of nature is only half the task 
of a poet ; he must be acquamted likewise with all the 
modes of life. His character requires that he estimate 
the lu^ypiness and misery of every condition ; observe 
the power of all the passions in all their combinations, 
and trace the changes of the human mind as they are mo- 
dified by various institutions, and accidental influences, 
of climate or custom, from the sprightliness of in£ux:y 
to the despondence of decrepitude. He must divest 
himself of the prejudices of his age or country ; he 
must consider right and wrong in their abstracted and 
invariable^ state ; he must disregard present laws and 
opinions, and rise to general and transcendental truths, 
which will always be the same : he roust therefore con- 
tent himself with the slow progress of his name ; con- 
temn the applause of his own time, and commit his 
clsdms to the justice of posterity. He must write as 
the interpreter of nature, and the legislator of mankind, 
and consider himself as presiding over the thoughts 
and manners of future gene]*ations ; as a being supe- 
rior to time and place. 

*« His labour is not yet at an end : he must know 
many languages and tpany sciences ; and, that his style 
may be worthy of his thoughts, must, by incessant 
practice, familiarise to himself every delicacy of speech 
and grace of harmony/' 
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CHAP, XL 

IMLAC'S NARRATIVB CONTINUED. A HINT 0» PIL^ 
GRIMAGE. 

Iml AC now felt the entkusiastick fit, and was proceed- 
ing to ag^giimdize his own ptx>fession, when the prince 
cried out, " Enough ! thou hast convinced me, that no 
human being can ever be a poet. Proceed with thy 
narration." 

« To be a poet," said Imlac, " is indeed very difficult.** 
** So difficult,** returned the prince, " that 1 will at pre- 
sent hear no more of his labours. Tell me whither 
you went when you had seen Persia.** 

"Fropi Persia,** said the poet, ** I travelled through 
Syria, and for three years resided in Palestine, where 
I conversed with great numbers of the northern and 
western nations of Europe ; the nations which are now 
in possession of all power and all knowledge : whose 
armies are irresistible, and whose fleets command the 
remotest parts of the globe. When I compared these 
men witli the natives of our own kingdom^ and those 
that surround us, they appeared almost another order 
of beings. In their countries it is difficult to wish for 
any thing that may not be obtained : a thousand arts of 
which we never heard, are continually labouring for 
their convenience and pleasure; and whatever their 
' own climate has denied them is supplied by their com- 
merce." 

" By what means," said the prince, « are the Euro- 
peans thus powerful, or why, since they can so easily 
visit Asia and Afiica for trade or conquest, caimot the 
Asiaticks and Africans invade their coasts, plant colo- 
lonies in their ports, and g^ve laws to their natural prin- 
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ces! The same irind that carries them backwouU 
bring us thither." 

" They are more powerful, Sir, than we/' answered 
Iiolac, " because they are wiser ; knowledge will al- 
ways predominate over ignorance, as man governs the 
other animals. But why their knowledgeas more than 
ours, I know not what reason can be given, biitthe tin- 
searchable will of the Supreme Beuig.** 

*« When," said the prince with a sigh, « shall I be 
able to visit Palestine^ and mingle with this mighty con- 
fluence of nations ? Till that happy moment shall ar- 
rive, let me fill up the time with such representaticHis 
as thou canst give me. I am not ignorant of the mo- 
tive that assembles such numbers in that place, aiid 
cannot but consider .it as the centre of wisdom and pi- 
ety, to which the best and wisest men of every land 
must be continually resorting* 

«< There are some nations,'* said Imlac, ^that send 
few visitants to Palestine: for many numerous anct 
learned sects in Europe concur to censure pilgrimage 
as superstitious, or deride it as ridiculous." 

<( You know,'* said the prince, '< how little my fife 
has made me acquainted with diversity of opinions ; it 
will be too long to hear the arguments on both sides ; 
you, that have considered them, tell me the result. 

u Pilgrimage" said Imlac, ^^ like many other acts of 
piety, may be reasonable or superstitious, according t<i 
the principles upon which it is performed. Long jour- 
nies in search of truth are not commanded. Truth* 
such as is necessary to the regulation of life, is always 
found where it is honestly sought. Change of place is 
no natural cause of the increase of piety, for it inevita- 
bly produces dissipation of mind. Yet, since men go 
every day to view the fields where great actions have 
been performed, and return with stronger impressions 
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of the event) curiosity of the same kind xnay naturally 
dispose us to view that countiy whence our religion 
had its beginning ; and I believe no man surveys those 
awful scenes without some confirmation of holy reso- 
lutions. That the Supreme Being may be more easi- 
'iy propitiated in one place thaivin another, is the dream 
of idle superstition ; but that some places may operate 
upon our own minds in an uncommon manner, is an 
opinion which hourly exj^rience will ju^fy. He who 
supposes that his vices may be more successfully com? 
bated in Palestine, will, perhaps, find himself mistaken, 
yet he may go thither without folly : he who thinks 
they will be more freely pardoned, dishonours at once 
his reason and religion." 

"These," said the prince, "are European distino- 
tions. I will consider them another time. What have . 
you found to be the effect of kiu>wledge ? Are those 
nations happier than we ?" ^ 

" There is so much infelicity," said the poet, «in the 
world, that scarce any man has leisure from his own 
distresses to estimate the comparative happiness of 
others. Knowledge is certainly one of the means of 
pleasure, as is confessed by the natural desire which 
every mind feels of increasing its ideas. Ignorance 
is mere privation, by which nothing can be produced : 
it is a vacuity in >vhich the soul sits motionless and tor- 
pid for want of attraction ; and, without knowing why, 
we always rejoice when we learn, and grieve when we 
forget* I am therefore inclined to conclude, that if 
^ nothing counteracts the natural consequence of learn* 
ing, we grow more happy as our minds take a wider 
range." 

" In enumerating the particular comforts of life, we 
shall find many advantages on the side of the £m*o- 
peans. They cure wounds and diseases with which we 
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lans^ish and perish. We suffer inclemencies of vrea-* 
ther which they can obTiate. They have engines £av 
the dispatch of many laborious works, which we must 
])erfomi by manual industry. There is such commu- 
nication between distant places, that one friend <:an 
hardly be said to be absent from another. Their poli- 
cy removes all publick inconveniencies : they have 
roads cut through their mountains, and bridge^ laid up- 
on their rivers. And, if we descend to the privacies of 
life, their habitations are more commodious, and their 
possessions are more secure." 

« They are surely happy,*' said the prince, " who 
have all these convenienciesy of ^hich I envy none so 
much as the facility with which separated friends inter- 
change their thoughts." 

** The Europeans," answered Imlac, " are less un- 
happy than we, but they are not happy. Human life is 
every where a state in which much is to be endured, 
and little to be enjoyed." 

CHAP. XII. 

THB 8f OBY OF IMLAC CONTINUED. 

« I AM not yet willing," said the prince, « to suppose 
that happiness is so parsimoniously distributed to mor- 
tals ; nor can believe but that, if 1 had the choice of life, 
I should be able to fill every day with pleasure. I 
would injure no man, and should pi^voke no resent- 
ment : I would relieve every distress, unci sliould en- 
joy the benedictions of gratitude. 1 would chuse my 
friends among the wise, and my wife among the .virtu- 
ous; and therefore should be in no danger from 
treachery or unkindness. My children should, by my 
care, be learned and pious, and would repay to my age 
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what their childhood had received. AVhat would 'dare 
to molest him who might call on every side to thou- , 
sands enriched by his bounty, or assisted by his power ? 
And why should not life glide quietly away in the soft 
reciprocation of protection and reverence? All this 
may be done without the help of European refinements, 
which appear by their effects to be rather specious than 
useful. Let us leave them, and pursue our journey." 
« From Palestine," said Imlac, " I passed through 
many regions of Asia ; in the more civilized kingdoms 
as a trader, and among the barbarians of the mountains 
as a pilgrim. At last I began to long for my native 
country^ that I might repose after my travels and fa- 
tigues, in the places where I had spent my earlie*ft 
years, and gladden my old companions with the recital 
of my adventures. Often did I figure to myself those 
with whom I had sported away the gay hours of dawn- 
X ing life, sitting round me in its evening, wondering, at 
my tales, and listening to my counsels. 

« When this thought had taken possession of my 
mind I considered every momehl as wasted wTiichflTd 
not bring me nearer to Abissinia. I hastened into 
Egypt, and notwithstanding my impatience, was de- 
tained ten months in the contemplation of its ancient 
magnificence, and in inquiries after the remains of its 
ancient learning. 1 found in Cairo a mixture of all na- 
tions : some brought thither by the love of knowledge, 
some by^the hope of gain, and many by the desire of 
living after their own manner without observation, and 
of lying hid in the obscurity of multitudes ;. for in a 
city populous as Cairo, it is possible to obtain' at the 
same time the graUfications of society, and the secrecy 
of solitude. 

'* From Cairo I travelled to Suez, and embarked on 
the Red Sea, passijig along the coast till I arrived at 
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the port from which I had departed twenty years he- 
§ore. Here I joined myself to a caravan, and re-enter- 
ed my native country. 

** I now expected the caresses of my kinsmen and 
the congratulations of my friends^ and was not without 
hope that my father, whatever value he had set upon 
fiches, would own with gk^ness and ptide a son who 
was able to add to the felicity and honour of^e nation. 
But I was soon convinced that my thoughts were vain. 
My father had been dead fourteen years, having divided 
his wealth among my brothers, who were removed to 
some other provinces. Of my companions the greater 
part was in the grave ; of the rest, some could with 
difficulty remember me, md some conndered me as 
one corrupted by finneign mauiers* 

M A man used to vicissitudes is not easily dejected. 
I forgot after a time, my disappotntment, and endeav- 
oured to recommend myself to the nobles of the king* 
dom ; they admitted me to their tables, heard my Slo- 
ry, and dismiiised me. I opened a school, and Was 
prohibited to teach, I then resolved to sit down in tht 
quiet of domestick fife, and addressed a lady that was 
fbnd of my conversation, but rejected my suit, because 
my fatlier was a merchant. 

^ Wearied at last with solicitation and repulses, I re- 
solved to hide myself for ever from the world, and de-^ 
pend no longer on the opini<fn or caprice df others. I 
waited for the time when the gate of the hafifiy vaUey 
should open, that 1 might bid farewell to hope and 
■fear; the day came; my performance was distingtii^- 
ed with favour, and I resigned myself with joy toper* 
pettial confinement.-' 

<< Hast thou here found happmess at last ?^' said Ras« 
selas. ^< Tell me without reserve ; art thou content 
with thy condition ? or dost thou wish to be again wan* 
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tiering and mqiiiriog ? All tlic inhabitants of thb valley 
celebrate their lot, and at the annual visit of the empe- 
YouTy invite others to partake of their felicity." 

(( Great prince," said Imlac, ^ I shall speak the troth ; 
I know not one of all yout attendants who does not kr 
•»«nt the hour when he entered this retreat. J am teaa ' 
unhappy than the rest* because I have a mind replete 
with images* which I can vary and combine at pleiuiure. 
Lean amuse my solitude by the renovation of theknow- 
ktc^whieh begins to &de from my memory, and by 
recollection of the accideats of my past life. Yet all 
Abends in the som>wful conaideradon, that my ac* ' 
qutrements are now useless, and that ndtie of my plea- 
sures ^can be again .enjoyed. The nrat, whose minds 
have no impression but of the present moment, are ei« 
ther corroded by mafigoant passkms, or sit stupid in the 
gjloo«n of perpetual vacancy." 

. }^ WJbat pasaions can infisst those," said the prince, 
<> who have no rivals ? we are in a place where impo* 
tenoe .-precludes malice, ai)d where tdl envy is repress* 
ed by community of oijoyments." 

^^Thciremay he community," said Imlac, ^ofma» 
lerial possessions,. but there can never be community 
of love or of esteem. It must happen that one will please 
more tham another { he that knows him9elf . despised 
will always be envious ; and still more envious and ma* 
levolent, if he is. condemned to live in the presence o£ 
those who de^>ise him. The invitatbns, by which they 
allure others to a state which they feel to be wretched, 
proceed from the natural malignity of hopeless misery. 
They are weary of themselves, and of each other, and 
expect tb find relief in new companions* They envy 
the liberty which their folly has forMted|.and wouM 
gUtdly see jail mankind imprisoned likiB themaetvea* 
27*, 
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M Prom this crime, however, I am wh(^y free. I$o 
man can say that he is wretched by my persuasion. I 
look with pity on the crowds who are annually solicit-? 
ing admission to captivity, and wish that it were lawful 
for me to warn them of their danger.*' 

^ My xlear Imlac,'* said the prince, ^ I will open to 
thee my. whole heart. I have long meditifted an escape 
from the happy valley. I have examined the moun* 
tains on every side, but find myself insuperably barred s 
teach me the way to break my prison ; thou shak be 
the companion of my flight, the guide of my ramblesy 
the partner of my fortune, and my sole director in Uie 
choice of Ufc^ 

" Sir," answered the poet, " your escape will be dif- 
ficult, and, perhaps, you may socmi repent your curiosity* 
The world, which you figure to yourself, smooth and 
quiet as the lake in the valley, you will find » sea foam- 
ing with tempests, and boiling with wfairlpoolst you 
will be sometimes overwhelmed by the waves of vio- 
lence, and sometimes dashed against the rocks of treach** 
ery. Amidst wrongs and frauds, competitions and 
anxieties, you will wish a thousand times for these seats 
of quiets and willingly quit ht>pe to be free from fear.'' 

^ Do not seek to deter me from my purpose,'^ said 
the prince : *^ I am impatient to see what thou hast 
seen ; and, since thou art thyself weary of the valley, it 
is evident, that thy former state was bet^ than this. 
Whatever be the consequence of my experiment, I am 
resolved to judge with mine own eye8,of the various 
conditions of men, and, then to make deliberately my 
Chmce ofUfe.'* 

. ^ I «un afraid," said Imlac, ^you ave hindered by 
stronger restrauits than my persuasions ; yet If your 
determination is fixed, I do not compel youto despair. 
Few things are impossible to diligence and dulL" 
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CHAP. XIII. 

KASSBLAS DISCOVERS THE MEANS OF ESCAPE. 

Thb prince now dismissed his favourite to rest, but 
the uatrative of woqders and novelties filled his mind 
with perturbation. He revolved all that he had heard, 
and prepared innumerable questions for the morning^. 

Much of his unea^ness was now removed. He had 
a friend to whom he could impart his thoughts, and 
whose experience could assist him in his designs. His 
heart was no longer condemned to swell with silent 
vexation. He thought that even the hafipy -valley might 
be endured with. such a companion, and that if thejr 
could range the world together^ he should have nothing 
fuither to desire. » 

In a few days the water was discharged, and the 
ground dtied. The prince and Imlac then walked out 
together to converse without the notice of the rest. 
The prince^ whose thoughts were always on the wing, 
as he passed by the gate, said, with a countenance of 
sorrow, *^ Why art thou so strong and man so weak ?" 
^' Man is not weak," answered bis companion ; 
<^ knowledge is more than equivalent to force. The 
master of mechanicks laughs at strength. I can burst 
the gate, but c^not do it secretly. Some other expe-* 
dient must be tricd.*'4 • 

As they were walking on the side of the mountain, 
they observed that the conies, which tlie I'ain had driv- 
en from tHeir burrows, had taken shelter amcmg the 
bushes, and formed holes behind them, tending up- 
wards in an oblique Ime. ^ It has been the opiruon of 
antiquity,*' said Xmkc, ^ that human reason txMTOwed* 
many arts from the instinct of animals; let ua, theM-^ 
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fore, not think ourselves degraded by learning from the 
coney. We may escape by piercing the mounuda la 
the same direction. VVejiirill begin where the suoa* 
mit hangs over the middle party and labour upward 
till we shall issue up beyond the prominence." 

The eyes of the prineey wKen he heard of this pro- 
posal, sparkled with joy. The execution was easf ^^and 
the success certain. 

No time was now lost. They hastened eariy in the 
morning to choose a place proper for their mine. Theji 
clambered with great fatigue among crags and bram- 
b^s, and returned without having discovered any part 
that favoured their design. The second and the third 
day were spent in the same manner and with the same 
frustration, But, on the fourth, they found a small 
cavern, concealed by a thicket, where they resolved to 
make their experiment. 

Imlac procured instramrats proper to hew stone 
and retnove • eaith, and they fell io their work oiv 
the next- day with more eagerness Uian irigoar. They 
were presently exhausted by thek eflbris^and sat down 
to pant upon the grass. The prince^ for a moment, 
appeared to be discouraged. ^' Sir,^* said his compan^ 
ion, (« practice will enable us to continue our labcHir for 
a longer time : mark, however, how fdr we have advance 
ed,and you will find that our toil will some time have 
an end. Great works are performed, not by strength^ 
but perseverance : yonder palace was raised by single 
stones, yet you see its height and spaciousness. He 
that shall walk with vigour three hours a day, will pass 
in seven years^ a i^ace equal to the circumference of 
the globe." _ 

They returned to their work day afjer day, aud, in a 
sfaorttiine^fofund a fissure in the rock, which enabled 
them to pass, far witk very little obstruction. Tliis Rasr 
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delas considered as a good omen. ^ Do not disturb 
your Blind," said Imlac, " with other hopes or fear* 
than reason may suggest ; if you are pleased with 
prognostics of good, you will be terrified likewise with 
tokens of evil, and your whole life will be a prey to su« 
perstition. Whatever facilitates our work is more th^n 
an omen, it is a cause of success. This is one of those 
pleasing surprises which often happen to active resohi* 
tion. Many things difficult to design prove easy to 
performance." 

CHAP. XIV. 

21A8SELA8AKD XHLAC RECEIVE AK VMEXPECTSd 
VISIT. 

The 7 had now wrought their way to the middle, and 
solaced their toil with the approach of libeny, when 
the prince coming down to refresh himself with air» 
loimd his MsterNckayahstMidiiig before t|ie mouth of 
the cavi^« He sttirted md stood c^nfmdf afraid tx> 
tell his design, and yet hopeless to conceal it. A few 
moments determined him to repose on her fidelity $ 
and secure her secrecy by a declaration without re*- 
serve. 

» Do not imagine," sud the princess, ^ that I came 
hither as a spy : , I had long observed fh>m my window> 
that you and Imlac directed your walk eievy day to- 
wards the same point, but I did not suppose you had 
any better reason lor the preference than a cooler shade, 
or more fragrant bank : nor fi^lowed you with any oth- 
design than to partake of your conversation. Since 
then not suspicion but fondness has detected you, let 
me not lose the advantage of my discovery. I am 
equally weary of confinement with yourself, and not 
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less desirous of knowing what is done or suffered in 
the world. Permit me to fly with 3rou from this taste- 
less tranquillity, which will yet grqw more loathsome 
when you have left me. You may deny me to accom* 
pany you, but cannot hinder me from following." 

The prince, who loved Nekayah above his other sis- 
ters, had no inclination to refuse her request, and griev- 
ed thaf he had lost an opportunity of showing his con- 
fidence by a voluntary communication. It was there- 
fore agreed that she should leave the valley with thein ; 
.and that in the mean time, she should watch, lest any 
ether straggler should, by chance or curiosity, follow 
them to the mountain* 

At length their labour was at an end ; they saw light 
beyond the prominence, apd issuing to the top of the 
mountain, beheld the Nile, yet a narrow current, wan- 
dering beneath them. 

The prince looked round with rapture, anticipated 
all the pleasures of travel, and in thought was already 
transported beyond* his father's dominions. Imlac^ 
though very joyful at his escape, had less expectation 
of pleasure in the world, which he had before triedy 
and of which he had been weary. 

;Rasselaa was so. much delighted with a wider hori- 
zon, that he could not soon be persuaded to return in- 
to the valley. He informed his sister that the way was 
open, and that nothing now remained but to prepare 
for their departure. 

CHAP. XV. 

THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS LEAVE THE vALLRY, AND 
SEE MANY WONDERS. 

The prince and princess had jewels sufficient to make 
them rich whenever they came into a place of cora- 
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ni6t*c€9 which, hy Imlac*s direction, they hid in their 
clothes, and, on the night of the next full' moon, all left 
the valley. The princess was followed only by a single 
favourite, who did not know whither she was going. . 

They clambered through the cavity, and began to go 
down on the other side. The princess and her maid 
turned their eyes towards every part, and, seeing noth* 
ing to bound their prospect, considered themselves as 
in danger of being lost in a dreary vacuity. They stop- 
ped and trembled. ^ I am almost afraid," said the 
princess, ^ to begin a journey of Which 1 cannot per* 
ceive an end, and to ventnre into this immense plain, 
where I may be approached on every side by men whom 
I never saw." The prince felt nearly the same emo*- 
tions, though he thought it more manly to conceal them. 

Imlac smiled at their terrours, and encouraged theln 
to proceed ; but the princess continued irresolute till 
she had been imperceptibly drawn forward too far to 
retuiD. 

In the morning they found son^e shepherds in the 
field, who set milk and fruits before them. The prin* 
cess wondered that she did not see a palace ready for 
her reception, and a table spread with delicacies ; but 
being faint and hungiy, she drank the milk and eat the 
fmits, and thought them of a higher flavour than the 
produce of the valley. 

They travelled forward by easy joumies, being all 
unaccustomed to toil or difRculty, and knowing, that 
though they might be missed, they could not be pur- 
sued. In a few days they came into a moi^ populous 
region, where Imlac was diverted wilh the admiration 
which his companions expressed at the diversity of 
manners, stations, and employments. 

Their dress was such as might not bring upon 
them the suspicion of having any thing to conceal, yet 
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the prince^ wherever he camey expected to be obeyed, 
and the princess was fiigbtened, because those that 
came into her presence did not prostrate themseWes 
before her. Imlac was forced to observe them with 
great vigilance, lest tliey should betray their rank bj 
their unusual behaviour, and detained them ^yeral 
weeks in the Erst village, to accustom them to the 
sight of common mortals. 

By degrees the royal wanderers were taught to un* 
derstand that they had for a time laid aside their dig* 
nity, and were^to expect only such regard as liberality 
and courtesy could procure. And Imlac having, by 
many admonitions, prepared them to endure the tu- 
mults of a port, and the ruggedness of the commercial 
race, brought them down to the sea-coast. 

The prince and his sister, to whom every tbiog ^''f^ 
new, were gratified equally at all places, and tbere&re 
remained for some months at the, port without any in* 
clination to pass further. Imlac was content with their 
stay, because he did not think it safe to expose them, 
unpractised in the world, to the hazards of a foreign 
country. 

At last he began to fear lest they should be discov- 
ered, and proposed to fix a day &r their departure. 
They had no pretensions to judge for themselves^.and 
referred the whole scheme U> his direction. He there- 
fore took passage la a ship to Suez ; and, when the 
time came, with great difficulty prevailed on the prin<* 
cess to enter the vessel. They had a quick and pros- 
perous voyage, and from Suez travelled by land t» 
Cairo. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
TU£T ENTER CAIRO, AND FIND EVERT MAN HAPPT. 

As they approached the city, which filled the stran- 
ppcre with astonishment, "This," said Imlac to the 
prince, " is tlie place where travellers and merchants 
assemble from all the comers of the earth. You will 
here find men of every character, and every occupa- 
tion. Commerce is here honourable : I will act as a 
merchant, and you shall live as strangers, who have no 
other end of travel than curiosity : It will soon be ob- 
served that we are rich ; our repuUttion will procure us 
access to all whom we shall desire to know ; you will 
see all the conditions of humanity, and enable yourself 
at leisure to naake your choice qfUfe. 

They now entered the town, stunned by the. noise, 
and offended by the crowds. Instruction ha<f not yet 
so prevailed over habit, but that they wondered to see 
themselves pass undistinguished along the street, and 
met by the lowest of the people without reverence or 
notice. The princess could not at first bear the thought 
of being levelled with the vulgar, and, for some days, 
continued in her chamber, where she was served by 
her favourite Pekuah as in the palace of the valley. 

Imlac, who understood traffick, sold part of the jew- 
els the next day, and hired a house, which he adorned 
with such magnificence, that he was immediately con- 
sidered as a merchant of great wealth. His politeness 
attracted many acquaintance, and his generosity made 
liim courted by muiy dependants. His table was crowd- 
ed by men of every nation, who all admired his know- 
ledge, and solicited his ^vour. His companions not 

being able to mix in the conversation, could niake no 
28 



discoveiy of their ignorance or surpriae, and wer^ 
gradually initiated in the world as th^ gained know- 
ledge of the language. 

The prince had by frequent lectures, been taught 
the use and nature of money ; but the ladies could not 
fi>r a long time, comprehend what the merchama did 
with small pieces of gold and silver, or why tUngs of 
so litUe use should be received as equivalent ta the 
necessaries of life. 

They studied the language two years, while Imlac 
was preparing to set before them the various ranks and 
conditions of mankind. He grew acquaumed with all 
who had any thing uncommon in their fortune or con- 
duct. He frequented the voluptuous and the frugal, 
tht idle and the busy, the merdumts and- the men of 
learning. 

The prince being now able to converse with fluency, 
and having learned the caution necessary to be observed 
in his intercourse with strangers, began to accompany 
Imlac to places of resort, and to enter into all assem- 
blies, that he might make Ins choice qf'li/e. 

For some time he thought choice needless, because 
all appeared to him equally happy. Wherever he went 
be met gaiety and kindness^ and heard the wmg of joy , 
or the laugh of carelessness. He began to believe that 
the world overflowed vrith umveraiiU plaity, and that 
nothing vras withheld either from want or merit; that 
every hand showered liberality, and every heart melt- 
ed with benevolence ; '< and who then," a»pt he, ^ will 
be suffered to be wretched V* 

Imlac permitted the pleasing delusion, and was un- 
willing to crush the hope of inexperience, till one day 
having sat a while silent, " I know not,'' said the prince, 
<^ what can be the reason that I «im more ^happy than 
any of our friends. I see them pei^petu^y and vuial- 
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tenloify eheeriiilt but feet my awn mind restless and un- 
easy. I am unsatisfied with those pleasures which I 
seem most to court; I Kve in the crcwds of jollity, not 
so much to enjoy company^ as to shun myself, and am 
cmly loud and merry to conceal my sadness.". 

. ^ ETery man/* said Imlac, « may? by examining Ms 
own nand) guess what passes in the minds of others : 
when you feel that your own gaiety is counterfeit^ it 
may justly lead you to suspect that of your companions 
not to be sincere. Envy i» comiiionly reciprocal. We 
are long before we^re convmced that happiness is nev- 
er to be found, and each beeves it possessed by others^ 
to keep alive the hope of obttdning it for himself. In 
the assembly, where you passed the last night, there 
appeared such sprightliness of airland volatility of fan- 
cy, as might have suited^. beings of an higher order, 
formed to inbabii seren^r v^gw>ns, inaecesslblQ to care 
or sorrow : yet, believe mO) prince, there was not one 
who did not dread the moment when solitude should 
deliver him to the tyranny of reflection.*' ' 

<* This/' sud the piinecy "may be true of others,, 
lUAcelt is true of me ; yet, whatever be the general in- 
feticilf of man, one condition is more happy than an- 
other, «nd wisdom surely directs us to take the least 
evil in the choice oflifir 

« The causes ef good and evi]»'* answered Imlac, 
^are so various and uncertain, so often entangled with 
each other, so diversified by various relations, and so 
much subject to accidents which cannot be foreseen, 
that he who would fix his condition upon incontesdble 
Teasons of preference, must live and die inquiring and 
deliberating." 

<^ But surely" said Rasselas, " the wise men to whom 
we listen with reverence and wonder, chose that mode 
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of lib for themselyes which th^ thoaght most likely 
to make them happy/* 

« Very few," said the poet, " live by choice. - Every 
man is placed in his present condition by caaseai iwhich 
acted without his foresight, and with which lie did not 
always willingly cooperate: and therefi«re 3rou will 
rarely meet one who does not think the lot of liis neighr 
hour better than his own." 

^ I am pleased to think," said the prince, ^ tbat my 
birth has given me^t least one advantage ov^ others^ 
by enabling me to determine for myselL I have bere 
the world before me ; I will review it at leisure i euie^ 

ly happiness is somewhere to be found." 

/• 

CHAP. XVII. 

THB VHIHCS AflBOeiATBS WITH T09V9 MBN OT SIPlKrF 
AND OAIETT. 

It AssELAs rose next day, and resolved to begin hl» 
experiments upon life. « Youth," cried he, « is the 
time of gladness : I will join myself to the youngyp&eny 
whose only business is to gratify their desudp and 
whose Ume is all spent in a succession of enjoymnts." 

To such societies he was readily admitted, but a few 
days brought him back weary and disgusted. Their 
mirth was without images ; their laughter without mo- 
tive ; their pleasures were gross and sensual, in which 
the mind had no part ; their conduct was at once wild 
and mean ; they laughed at order and at law, but the 
frown of power dejected, and the eye of wisdom abash- 
ed them. ^ 

The piince soon concluded, that he should never be 
happy in a course of life of which he was ashamed. He 
thought it tinsuitable to a reasonable being to act with- 
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out a plan, and to be sad or cheerful only by chance. 
^ Happiness," daid he, " must be something solid and 
permanent, without fear and without uncertainty.** - 

But his young companions had gained so much of his 
regard by their frankness and courtesy, that he could 
ttot leave thera without warning and remonstrance. 
^ My Mends,** said he, ^ I haTe seriously Goosidered 
our manners and our prospects, and find that we hare 
mataken our own interest. The lint years of man 
jmust make proviskm for the last. He that never thinkii 
Berer eaii be wise. Perpetual levity must end in igno* 
ranee i anii intemperance^ though It may fire &e spir« 
its for an hour, will make life short or miserabie. Let 
us consider that youth is of no long duration^ and that 
in maturer age^ when the enchai^tments of fancy shall 
cease^ and phantoms of delight dance no more about 
us, we shall haive no comfetts but the esteem of wise 
men, and (he means of doing good. Let us, therefcu'e^ 
stop, while to stop is in our power : let us live as men 
who are some time to grow old, and to whom it will be 
the most dreadful of all evils to count their past years 
liy ftillfcs, and to be reminded of their former luxuri- 
ance tSTtealth only by the maladies which riot has pro* 
duced^ 

They stared awhile in ntence one upori another, and 
at last dfDve him away by a general chorus o^ continu* 
ed laughter. 

The consciousness that ids sentiments were just, and 
his intentions kind, was scarcely sufficient to support 
Mm against the horrcM* of derision. But he recoyereA 
hie tranquiUitf, and pursued his search* 
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CHAP. XVIIL 

THK PRINCE rxVDS A WI8B AND HAPPT MAK. 

As he was one day walking in the streett he saw a 
spacious building which all were, by the open doors, in- 
▼ited to enter : he followed the stream of people, and 
found it a hall or schocrf of dedamadoa, in which pro- 
fessors read lectures to their aoditony. He fixed hia 
eye upon a sage raised above the rest) who discoursed 
with great energy on the govenim^it of the pasdons. 
His look was venerablcy his action gracefo]> his pro* 
nunciation clear, and his diction elegant. He showecly 
with great strength of sentiment, and vitfiety of illus* 
tration, that human nature is degraded and debased, 
when the lower* &cttlties predominate over the high- 
er ; that when fimcy, the parent of pasuon, usurps tibe 
dominion of the mind, nothing ensues but the natural 
effect of unlawful government, perturbation and con- 
fuuon ; that she betrays the fortresses of the intellect 
to rebels, and excites her children to sedition against 
reason, their lawful sovereign. He comparai 'saason 
to the sun, of which the light is constant, unifoftn, and 
lasting ; and fancy to a meteor, of bright but transitory 
lusti*e, irregular in its motion, and delusive in its direc- 
tion. 

He then communicated the various precepts given 
fit>m time to time for the conquest of passion, and dis- 
played the happiness of those who had obtained the 
important victory, after which man is no longer the 
slave of fear, nor the fool of hope ; is no more emacia- 
ted by envy, inflamed by anger, emasculated by tender- 
Mess, or depressed by grief; but walks 'on calmly 
through the tumults or privacies of life, as the sun pur- 
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sues alike his course through the calm or the stormf 
sky. 

He enumerated many examples of heroes immova- 
ble by pain or pleasure) who looked with indifference 
on those modes Or accidents to which the vulgar give 
the names of ^ood and evil. He exhorted his hearers 
to lay. aside their prejudices, and arm themselves 
against the shafts of malice or misfortune* by invulne* 
rable patience, concluding, that this state only was 
happiness, and that this happiness was in every one's 
power, 

Rasselas listened to him wilh the veneration due to 
the instructions of a supriour being, and, waiting foe 
him at the door^ humbly implored the liberty of visit- 
ing so great a master of true wisdom* The lecturer 
hesitated a moment, when Rasselas put a purse of gold 
into his handy which he received with a mixture of joy 
and wonder. 

" I have found,** said the prince, at his return to Im- 
lac, '^ a man who pan teach all that is necessary to be 
known, who from the unshaken throne of rational for* 
titude, looks down on the scenes of life changing be- 
neath him. He speaks, and attention watches his lips. 
He reasons, and conviction closes his periods. This 
man shall be my future guide : I will learn his doc- 
trines, and imitate his life/'. 

« Be not too hasty," said Imlact " to trust, or to ad- 
mire the teachers of morality : they discourse like an* 
gels but they live like men.** 

Rasselas, who could not conceive how any man could 
reascm so forcibly without feeling the cogency of his 
own arguments, paid his visit in a few days, and \ras 
denied admission. He had now learned the power of 
ii&oneyf and made his way by a piece of gold to the in- 
ner apartment, where he found the philosopher in a 
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fonm half daikened, with bis eyes wiatff and his fsuce 
pale. ^ Sir," said he, ^ you are come at a time mrh^i 
all humaD friendship is useless ; what I suffer cannot 
be remedied^ what I have lost cannot be supplied. My 
daughter, my only daughter, from whose tenderness I 
expected all the comforts of my age, died last night of 
a fever. My views, my purposes, my hopes are at an 
end : I am now s lonely being disunited from society." 
^ Sir,'* said the ptince, ^< mortality is an e^ent hf 
which a wise man can sever be surprised : we knovr 
that death is always near, and it should therefore al- 
ways be expected." ^4 Young man," answere the phi- 
losopher, *^you speak like oi|e that has never felt the 
pangs of separation." ^< Have you then forgot the pre-* 
cepts»" said Rasselas, *« which you so powerfully en«> 
forced? Has wisdom no strength to arm the hteit 
against calamity ? Consider, that esUemal things are 
naturally variable, but truth and treason are always the 
same." << What comfort," said the mourner^ ^ can , 
truth and reason afford me ? of what effect are they 
now, but to tell me^ that my daughter will not^ be re* 
stored ?" 

. The prince, whose humanity would not suffer him 
to insult misery with reproof, went away convinced of 
tite emptiness of rhetorical sound, and the ineffica^ of 
polished periods and studied sentences. 

CHAP. XIX. 

' A GLIMPSE 09 PASTORAL LIPS. 

Hx was Still eager upon the same inquiry : and hav- 
ing heard of a hermit) that lived near the lowest cata- 
ract of the Nile> and filled the whole country with 
the fiime of hx9 san^yj resolved^ to visit Us t^ 
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treat) and enquire whether that felicity which publick 
life could not afford, was to be found in solitude ; and 
whether a man whose age and virtue made him vene- ■ 
rable, could teach any peculiar art of shunning evils, or 
•nduring them ? 

Imlac and the princess agreed to accoiiipany him, 
and, alter the necessary preparations, they began their 
journey. Their way lay through the fields, where 
shepherds tended their flocks, and the lambs were play. 
ing upon the pasture. " This," said the poet, " is the 
life which has been often celebrated for its innocence 
and quiet ; let us pass the heat of the day among the 
shepherds tents, and know whether all our searches are 
Bot to terminate in pastoral simplicity.'* 

The proposal pleased them, and they induced the 
shepherds, by small presents and familiar questions, to 
tell their opinion of their own state : they were so rude 
and- ignorant, so little able to compare the good with 
the evil of the occupation, and so indistinct in their nar- 
ratives and descriptions, that very little could be learn* 
ed from them. But it was evident that their hearts 
were cankered with discontent : that they considered 
themselves as condemned to labour for the luxury of 
the rich, and looked up with stupid malevolence toward 
those that were placed above them. 

The princess pronounced with vehemence, that she 
would never suffer these envious savages to be her 
companions, and that she should not soon be desirous 
of seeing ^y more ^specimens of rustick happiness; 
but could not believe that all the accounts of primeval 
pleasures were fabulous ; and was yet in doubt, wheth« 
er life had any thing that could be justly preferred to 
the placid gratifications of fields and woods. She hoped 
that the time would come, when, with a few virtu- 
ous and elegant companions, she should gather fiowenf 
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planted bjr her own bimcl» fett& the lamh9 of b^^ owia; 
ewe, and liaten, without eare» among hfooks and 
breezes, to one of her nuodens reacUog in the shade*, 

CHAP. XX. 

THE DANGER OF PROSPERITY. 

On the next day they continued their joursey, till Ae 
heat compelled them to hx>k round far shelter. At a 
•mall distance they saw a thick wood^ which they no 
aooner entered than they perceived that they were ap- 
proaching the hafaitationa of men. The shrv^ were 
diligently cut away to open walks where the shades 
were darkest ; the houghs of opposite trees were ardfi- 
cially int^woTcn ; seats of flowery turf were raised ia 
vacant spacM^ and a rivulet, that wantoned along the side 
nf a windmg path, had its hanks somedmes opened into 
•maU basins, and its streams sometimes obstructed by 
little mounds of stono) hea(»d together to increase its 
murmurs. 

They passed fldovly through the wood, ddighted-with 
such unexpected accommodations, and entertained 
each ether with conjecturing what, or who, he could bOf 
that, in those rude and unfrequented regions, had id* 
sure and art far such harmless luxury. 

As they advance'd they heard the sound of musick, 
and saw youths and rirglns dandng in the grove ; and^ 
going still further, beheld a stately palace buih upon a 
hill SAirroimded with woods. The laws of eastsem hos^ 
pitality allowed them to esster^ and the master welcom* 
ed them l&ke a man libeml and weahhy. 

He was skilful enouj^h in aj^earances soob to &« 
cem that they were no common guests, and spread lus 
table with manificanoe; The eloquence of Imlaccauglt)^ 
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ills attentiOQt and the lo% courtesy of the princeHB ex* 
cited his i^pect. When they offered to depart he en- 
treated their stay^ and was the next day still more un« 
willing to dismiss them than before. They were easi-* 
ly persuaded to 8top» and dviUty grew up in time to 
freedom and confidence. 

The prince now saw ail the domestickft cheerful, and 
all the face of nature smiling round the |^ace, and could 
not forbear to hope that he should find here what he 
was seeking ; but when he was cong^tulaung the mas* 
ter upon his possessions, he answered with a sigh, <^My 
condition has indeed the appearance of happiness, but 
appearances are delusive. My prosperity puts my life 
in danger ; the Bassa of Egypt is my enemy, incensed 
only by my wealth and popularity. I have been hitherto 
'protected against him by the princes of the country $ 
but, as the favour of the great is uncertain, I know not 
how soon my defenders may be persuaded to share the 
phinder vrith the Bassa^ I have sent my treasures in* 
to a distant country, and, upon the first alarm, am pre«> 
pared to follow them. Then will my enemies riot in 
my mansion, and enjoy the gardens which 1 have plants' 
«d." 

They all joined in lamenting his danger, and depre* 
dating his exile : soul the princess was so much dis« 
lurbed with the tumult of grief and indignation, that 
she redred to her apattment. They continued with 
their kind inviter a few days longer, and then went for-' 
ward to find the hermit. 

CHAP. XXL 

TSE HATPINSSS OF SOLITUDE. THE HE&UITV 
HISTORY. 

Thet came on the third day, by the direction of tlie 
.peasants, to the hermit's cell : it was a cavern in the 
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side of a moimtaint overshadowed with palaa trees; at 
such a distance from the cataract, that nothing more 
was heard than a gentle uniform murmur, such as com- 
posed the mind to pensive meditation, especially when 
^ was assisted by the wind whistiing among the branch- 
es. The first rude essay of nature had been so much 
improved by human labour, that the cave contained 
several apartments appropriated to different uses, and 
of^en afforded lodging to travellei-s, whom darkness or 
tempests l^^ppened to overtake. 

The hermit sat on a bench at the door, to enjoy the 
coolness of the evening. On one side lay a boc^ with 
pens and papers, on the other mechanical instruments 
of various kinds. As they approached him unregard- 
ed, the princess observed that he had not the counte- 
nance of a man that liad found or could teach the way 
to happiness. 

They saluted him with great respect, which he re- 
paid like a man not unaccustomed to the forms of 
courts, << My children," said he, ^ if you have lost 
your way, you shall be willingly supplied with such 
conveniencics for the night as this cavern will afford. 
I have all that nature requires, and you will not expect 
delicacies in a hermit's cell." 

They thanked him, and, entering, were pleased with 
the neatness and regularity of the place. The hermit 
set fiesh and wine before them, tliough be fed only up' 
on fruits and water. His discourse was cheei*ful with- 
out levity, and pious without enthusiasm. He ^oon 
gained the esteem bf his guests, and the princess re- 
pented of her hasty (Censure. 

At last Imlac began thus : '< I do not now wonder 
that your reputalioii is so far extended ; we have heard 
at Cairo of your wisdom, and came hither to implore 
your oirection for this young man and maiden in the 
choice f^ltfe** 
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•<To him that lives well," answered the herfniti 
<t< every form of life is good ; nor can I give any other 
rule for choice, than to remove from all apparent evil.** 

"He will remove most certaiidy from evil/* said the 
prince, " who shall devote himself to that solitude which 
you have recommended by your example/' 

<i 1 have indeed lived fifteen years in solitude/' said 
the hermit, <( but have no desire that my example should 
gain any imitators. In my youth I professed arms, and 
was raised by degrees to the highest military rank. I 
have traversed wide countries at the head of my troops, 
and seen many battles and sieges. At last, beitig dis- 
gusted by the preferment of a younger officer, and feel- 
ing that my vigour was beginning to decay, I was re- 
solved to close my life in peace, having found the world 
full of snares, discord, and misery. I had once escap- 
ed fram the pursuit of the enemy by the shelter of this 
#avem, and therefore chose it for my final residence. 
J employed artificers to form it into chambers, and 
stored it with all that I was likely to want. - 

«' For some time after my retreat, I rejoiced like a 
tempest«beaten sailor at his entrance into the harbour, 
being delighted with the sudden change of the noise 
dnd hurry of war to stillness and repose. When the 
pleasure of novelty went away, I employed my hours 
in examining the plants which grow in the valley, and 
the minerals which I collected from the rocks. But 
that inquiry is now grown tasteless and irksome. I 
have been for some time unsettled and distracted : my 
mind is disturbed with a thousand perplexities of 
doubt, and vanities of imagination, which hourly pre- 
vail upon me because I have no opportunities of relax- 
ation or diversion^ I am sometimes ashamed to think 
that I could not secure myself from vice but by retiring 
from the exercise of virtue, ^d begin to suspect that I 

^v«L. HI. 29 
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was rather~^impelled by resentment, than led by devo- 
1AOO) into solitude. My fancy riots in scenes of folly, . 
and I lament that I have lost so much, and have gained 
so little. In solitude^ if I escape the example of bad 
men^ I want likewise the counsel and conversation of 
the good. I have been long comparing the evils with 
the advantages of society, and resolve to return into the 
world to-morrow. The life of a solitary man will be 
certainly miserable, but not certainly devout.** 

They heard his resolution with surprise, but afler a 
short pause, offered to conduct him to Cairo. He dug 
up a considerable treasure which he had bid among 
the rocks, and accompanied them to the city, on which) 
as he approached it, he gazed with rapture. 

CHAP. XXII. 

THB HAPPINESS OS A LIFE LSD ACCO]|DIMG TO NA- 
TURE. 

Rasselas went often to an assembly of learned men, 
who met at stated times to unbend their minds, and 
compare their opinions. Their manners were some- 
what coarse, but their conversation was instructive, 
and their disputations acute, though sometimes too vio- 
lent, and often continued till neither controvcrtist re- 
membered upon what question they began. Some 
faults were almost general among them : every one 
was desirous to dictate to the rest, and every one was 
pleased to hear the genius or knowledge of anotlier de* 
predated. 

In this assembly Rasselas was relating his interview 
with the hermit, and the wonder v\rHh which he heard 
Jiim censure a course of life which he had so delibe- 
rately chosen and so laudably followed. The senti- 
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taents of the hearers were various. Some were of 
opinion, that the folly of his choice had been justly pun* 
ished by condemnation to perpetual perseverance. 
One of the youngest among them, with great vehe- 
mence, pronounced him an hypocrite. Some talked of 
the right of society to the labour of individuals, and 
considered retirement as a desertion of duty. Others 
readily allowed, that there was a time when the claims 
of the publick were satisfied, and when a inan might 
properly sequester himself, to review his life, and pu- 
rify his heart. 

One, who appeared more affected with the narra- 
tive than the rest, thought it likely, that the hermit 
would, in a few years go back to his retreat, and, per- 
haps, if shame did not restrain, or death intercept him, 
return once more from his retreat into the world : <^For 
the hope of happiness," said he, " is so strongly im- 
pressed, that the longest experience is not able to efface 
it. Of the present state whatever it be, we feel, and 
are forced to confess, the misery ; yet, when the same 
state is again at a distance, imagination paints it as de-^ 
sirable. But the time will surely come, when desire 
will be no longer our torment, and no man shall be 
wretched but by his own fault. 

<'This,'' said a philosopher, who had heard him 
with tokens of great impatience, " is the present condi- 
tion of a wise man. The time is already come, when 
none are wretched but by their own fault. Nothing is 
more idle than to enquire after happiness, which nature' 
has kindly placed within our reach. The way to be 
happy is to live according to nature, in obedience to 
that universal and unalterable law with which every 
heart is originally impressed : which is not written on 
it by precept, but engraven by destiny, not instilled bf ' 
education^ but infused at our nativity. He that lives 
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accordiog to i^iture will sufFer nothings from the ci^a- 
sionsofhopey or impoitunities of desire: he will re- 
ceiYe and reject with equability of temper ; and act or 
puffer as the reason of things shall alternately preseribe. 
Other men may amuse themselves with suitable defioi* 
tions, or intricate ratiocinations. Let them learn to be 
wise by easier means : let them observe the hind oC 
the forest, and the linnet of the grove : let them con- 
sider the life of animals, whose motions are regulated 
by instinct ; they obey their guide and are happy. 
Let us there&re, at length, cease to dispute and learn 
to live ; throw away the incumbrance of precepts, which 
they who utter them with so much pride and pomp c^ 
not understand, and carry with us this simple and intel- 
ligible manm, That deviation from nature is deviatioii 
fix>m happiness/' 

When he had spoken, he looked round him with a 
placid air, and enjoyed the consciousness of his own 
beneficejice. << Sir/' said the prince, with great mo- 
desty, "as I, Uke all the rest of mankind, am desimus 
of felicity, my closest attention has been fixed upon 
your discourse : I doubt not the truth of a posidon whidi 
a man so learned has so confidently advanced. Let me 
•nly know what it is to live according to nature." . 

« When I find young men so humble and s© docile," 
said the philosopher, " I can deny them no information . 
which my studies have enabled me lo afford. To live 
{Recording to nature, is to act always with due r^ard 
'to the fitness arising from the relations and qualities of 
causeft and effects ; to concur with the great and un- 
changeable scheme of universal felicity ; to co-operate 
with the general disposition and tendency of the pre- 
sent system of things." 

The prinoe soon found that this was one of the sages 
whom he should understand less as he heard him longer. 
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He there&re bowed and was silent, and the philoso* 
pher, supposing him satisfied, atid the rest vanquished, 
rose up and departed with the air of a man that had cfah 
operated with the present system. 

CHAP. XXIII. 

THE PRXNCB AND HIS SISTER DIVIDE BETWEEN THEM 
THE WORK OV OBSERVATION. 

Rasselas returned home full of reflections, doubt- 
ful how to direct his future steps. Of the way to hap- 
piness he found the learned and simple equally igno- 
rant ; but, as he was yet young, he flattered himself 
that he had time remaining for more experiments, «id 
further enquiries. He communicated to Imlac his ob- 
servations and his doubts, but was answered by him 
with new doubts, and remarks that gave him no com<^ 
fort. He therefore discoursed more frequently and 
freely with his sister, who had yet the same hope with 
himself, and always assisted him to give some reason 
why, though he had been hitherto frustrated, he might 
succeed at last. 

« We have hitherto," said she, « known but little of 
the world: we have never yet been either great or 
mean. In our country, though we had royalty, we had 
no power, and in this we have not yet seen the private 
recesses of domestick peace. Imlac favours not our 
search, lest we should in time find him mistaken. We 
will divide the task between us : you shall try what is 
to be found in the splendour of courts, and I will range 
the ^ades of humbler life. Perhaps command and 
authority may be the supreme blessings, as they afford 
most opportunities of doing good : or perhaps/ what 
29» 
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thb world can give may be found in the modest haMta- 
tions of middle fortune ; too low for great desi^s, and 
,too high for penury and distress." 

CHAP. XXIV. 

Tax PRIKCK KXAMIirES THE HA?PtNBSS OF HIGH STA- 
TIONS. 

Rassklas applauded the design, and appeared next 
day with a splendid retinue at the court of the Bassa. 
He was soon distinguished for his magnificence, and 
admitted, as a prince whose cuiiosity had brought him 
from distant countries, to an intimacy with tlie great 
officers) and frequent conversation with the Bassa him- 
self. 

He was at first inclined to believe, that the man 
must be pleased with his own condition, whom all ap- 
proached with reverence, and heard with obedience, 
and who had the power to extend his edicts to a whole 
kingdom. << There can be no pleasure," said he, 
^< equal to that of feeling at once the joy of thousands 
all made happy by wise administration. Yet, since by 
the law of subordination, this sublime delight can be in 
one nation but the lot of one, it is surely reasonable to 
think, that there is some satisfaction more popular and 
accessible, and that millions can hardly be subjected to 
the will of a single man, only to fill his particular breast 
with incommunieable content." 

These thoughts were often in his mind, and he found 
no solution of the difficulty. But as presents and civil- 
ities gained him more familiarity, he found that almost 
every man who stood high in employment hated all 
the rest, and was hated by them, and that their lives 
were a continual succession of plots and detections^ 
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stratagems and escapes, faction and treachery. Many 
of those who surrounded the Bassa, were sent only to 
watch and i^eport his conduct ; every tongue was mut- 
tering censure, and every eye was searching for a fault. 
At last the letters of revocation arrived, the Bassa 
was carried in chains to Constantinople) and hbname 
was mentioned no more. 

" What are we now to think of the prerogatives of 
power," said Rasselas to his sister ; " is it without any 
efficacy to good ? or, is^the subordinate degree only 
dangerous, and the supreme safe and glorious? Is the 
Sultan the only happy man in his dominions ? or, is the 
Sultan himself subject to the torments ef suspicion, 
and the dread of enemies ?" 

In a short time the second Bassa was deposed. The 
Sultan, that had advanced him, was murdered by the 
Janisaries, and his successor had other views and dif- 
ferent favourites. 

CHAP. XXV. 

THE PRINCESS PURSUES HER ENqUIRT WITH MORE 
DILIGENCE THAN SUCCESS. 

The Princess in the mean time, insinuated herself 
into many families ; for there are few doors, through 
which liberality, joined with good-humour, cannot find 
its way. The daughters of many houses were airy and 
cheerful, but Nekayah had been too long accustomed 
to the conversation of Imlac and her brother to be much 
pleased with childish levity and prattle, which had no 
meaning. She found their thoughts narrow, their 
wishes low, and their merriment often artificial. Their 
pleasures, poor as they were, could not be preserved 
pure, but were embittered by petty competitions and 
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worthless emulation. They were always jealous of the 
beauty of each other ; of a quality to which solicitude 
can add nothing, and from which detraction can take 
nothing away. Many were in love with triflecs like 
themselves, and many £uicied that they were in love 
Ivhen in truth they were only idle. Their affection 
was not fixed on sense or virtue, and therefore seldom 
ended but in vexation. Xheir grie£^ however, like 
their joy was transient ; every thing floated In their 
mind unconnected with the past or future, so that one 
desire easily g&ve way to another, as a second stone 
cast into the water effaces and confounds the circles of 
the first. 

With these girls she played as with inoffensive ani- 
mals, and found them proud of her countenance, and 
weaiy of her company. 

But her purpose was to examine more deeply, and 
her affability easily pei*suaded the hearts that were 
swelling with sorrow, to discharge their secrets in her 
ear : and those whom hope flattered, or prosperity de- 
lighted, often courted her to partake their pleasures. 

The princess and her brother commonly met in the 
evening in a piivate summer-house on the bank of the 
Mile, and related to each other the occurrences of the 
day. As they wore sitting together, the princess cast 
her eyes upon the river that flowed before her. " Ans- 
wer," said she, ** great &tber of waters, thou that roll- 
est thy floods through eighty nations, to the invocations 
of the daughter of thy native king. Tell me if thou 
Waterest, through all thy course, a single habitation 
from which thou dost not hear the murmurs of com« 
pkint. 

« You are then,'* said Rasselas, « not more success- 
ful in private houses than I have been in courts. ^ I 
have, since the last partition of our provinces/* aaid the 
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princess, <' enabled myself to enter familiarly into many 
£iniilies, where there was the fairest shew of prospe- 
rity and peace, and know not one house that is not 
lliaunted by some fury that desti'oys their quiet. 

<* I did not seek ease among the poor, because I 
concluded that there it could not be found. But I saw 
many poor whom I had supposed to live in affluence. 
Poverty has, in large cities, very different appearances : 
it is often concealed in splendour, and often in extrav- 
agance. It is the care of a very great part of man* 
kind to conceal their indigence from the rest : they 
support themselves by temporary expedients, an4 
every day is lost in contriving lor the morrow. 

«^ This, however, was an evil, which, though fre* 
quent, I saw with less pain, because I could relieve iu 
Yet some have refused my bounties ; more oifended 
tvith my quickness to detect their w^t^, than pleased 
with my readiness to succour then> : and others, whose 
exigencies compelled them to admit my kindness, 
have never been able to forgive their benefactress. 
Many, however, have been sincerely grateful, ii^^ithou^ 
the ostentation of gjpatitude, or the hope of other fa« 
voui^»" 

CHAP. XXVI. 

THE FRINCESS CONTINUES HSR REMARKS UPON PRl* 
VATE LIFE. 

Nek A YAH perceiving her brother's attention fixed, 
proceeded in her narrative. 

« In families, where there is or is not poverty, there 
is commonly discord i if a kingdom be, as Imlac tells 
us, a great family, a family likewise is a little kingdom, 
torn, witli factions, and exposed to revolutions. An un«> 
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practised observer expects the love of parents and chil- 
dren to be constant and equal ; but this kindness seldom 
continues beyond the years of infancy : in a short time 
the children become rivals to their parents. Benefits 
are allayed by reproaches, and gratitude debased by envj. 

«^ Parents and children seldom act in concert : each 
child endeavours to appropriate the esteem or fondness 
of the parents> and the parents, with yet less temptation, 
betray each other to their children ; thus some place 
their confidence in the father, and some in the mother, 
and by degrees the house b filled with artifices and 
feuds. 

^ The opinions of children and parents^ of tho young 
and the old, are naturally opposite, by the contrary ef- 
fects of hope and despondence, of expectation and ex- 
perience, without crime or folly on either side. The 
colours of life in youth and age appear different, as the 
face of nature in spring and )vinter. ^d how can 
children credit the assertions of parents, which their 
own eyes show them to be false ? 

" Few parents act in such a manner as much to en- 
force their maxims by the credit of their lives. The 
old man trusts wholly to slow contrivance and gradual 
progression : the youth expects to force his way by 
genius, vigour, and precipitance. The old man pays 
regard to riches, and the youlb reverences virtue. The 
old man defies prudence : the youth commits himself 
to magnanimity and chance. The young man who in- 
tends no ill)believes that none is intended, and therefore, 
acts with openness and candour : but his father, 
having suffered the injuries of fraud, is impelled to 
suspect, and too often allured to practise it. Age looks 
with anger on the temerity of youth, and youth with 
contempt on the scrupulosity of age Thus parents 
and children, for the greatest part, live on to love 1^ 
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and less : and, if those whom nature has thus closely 
united are the torments of each other, where shall we 
look for tenderness and consolation ? 

« Surely," said the prince^ " you must have been 
unfortunate in your choice of acquaintance : I am un- 
willing to believe, that the ;nost tender of all relations 
is thus impeded in its effects by natural necessity." 

" Domestic discord,'* answered she, " is not inevita- 
bly and fatally necessary ; but yet it is not easily avoid*-* 
ed. We seldom see that a whole family is virtuous : 
the good and evil cannot well agree ; and the evil can 
yet less agree with one another : even the virtuous fall 
sometimes to variance, .when their virtues are of differ- 
ent kinds, and tending ta extremes. In general, those 
parents have most reverence who most deserve it : for 
he that lives well cannot be despised. 

" Many other evils infest private life. Some are the 
slaves of servants whom they have trusted with their 
affairs. Some are kept in continual anxiety to the ca- 
price of rich relations, whom they cannot please, and 
dare not offend. Some husbands are imperious, and 
some wives perverse s and, as it is always more easy to 
do evil than good, though the wisdom or virtue of one 
can very rarely make many happy, the folly or vice of 
one may often make many miserable." 

"If such be the general effect of marriage," said 
the prince, " I shall for the future think it dangerous 
to connect my interest with that of another, lest I should 
be unhappy by my partner's fault." 

" I have met," said the princess, "with many who 
live single for that reason : but I never found that their 
prudence ought to raise envy. They dream away their 
time without friendship, without fondness, and are driv- 
en to rid themselves of the day, for which they have ny 
use, by childish amusements,or vicious delights. Th^y 
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act as beinga under the constant sense of some knourp 
inferiority, that fills their minds with rancour, and their 
tongues with 'censure. They are peevish at home, anij 
malevolent abroad ; and, as the outlaws of human na- 
ture, make It their business and their pleasure to dis- 
turb that society which debars them from, its piivileges. 
To live without feeling or excidng sympathy, to be for- 
tunate without adding to the felicity of others, or afflict- 
ed without tasting the balm of pity, is a state more 
gloomy than solitude : it is not retreat, but exclusion 
from mankind. Marriage has many pains, but celibacy 
lias no pleasures.** 

<< What then is to be done V* aaid Rasselas ; << ^e more 
we inquire, the less we can resolve. Surely he is most 
likely to please himself, that has no other inclinatioD to 
regard.** 

CHAP. XXVIL 

BIS^WSITIOH VrON O&BATNESS. 

Trb conversation had a short pause. The prioc^ 
having cpnsidered his sister's observations, told her« 
that she had surveyed life with prejudice, and supposed 
mbery where she did not find it. " Your narrative," 
says he, ^^ throws yet a darker gloom upon the pros** 
pects of futurity : the predictions of Imtac were but 
faint sketches of the evils painted by Nekayah. I have 
been lately convinced that quiet is not the daughter of 
grandeur, or of power : that her presence is not to be 
bought by wealth, nor enforcec- by conquest. It is evi- 
dent, that as any man acts in a wider compass, he must 
be more exposed to opposition from enmity, or miscar- 
xiage from chance ; whoever has many to please or to 
govenif must use the ministry of many agents, some 
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of whom will be wicked, ieund some ignorant ; by some 
he will be misled, and by others betrayed. If he grati- 
fies one he will offend another ; those that are not fa- 
voured will think themselves injured ; and, since fa- 
vours can be conferred but upon few, the greater 
number will be always discontented.'* 

« The discontent," said the princess, " which is thus 
unreasonable, I hope that I shall always have spirit to 
despise, and you power to repress." 

<« Discontient," answered Rasselas, " will not always 
be without reason under the most just and vigilant ad- 
ministration of publick affairs. None, however atten- 
tive, can always discover that merit which indigence or 
faction may happen to obscure; and none, however 
powerful) can always reward it. Yet, he that sees in- 
ferior desert advanced above him, will naturally impute 
that preference to partiality or caprice ; and, indeed, it 
can scarcely be hoped that any man, however magnan- 
imous by nature, or exalted by condition, will be able 
to persist for ever in the fixed and inexorable justice 
of distribution ^ he will sometimes indulge his own af- 
fections, and sometimes those of his favourites ; he will 
permit some to please him who can nevdr serve him ; 
he will discover in those whom he loves, qualities 
which in reality they do not possess ; and to those, 
from whom he receives pleasure, he will in his turn 
endeavour to give it. Thus will recommendations 
sometimes prevail which were purchased by money, 
or by the more destructive bribery of flattery and ser- 
vility. 

'< He that has much to do will do something wrong, 
^andof that wrong must suffer the consequences ; and, 
if it were possible that he should always act rightly, 
yet when such numbers are to judge of his conduct, the 
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bad will censure and obstruct him hy malevolenoe, and 
the good sometimes by mistake. 

<< The highest stations cannot therefore hope to be 
the abodes of happiness, which I would willingly believe 
to have fled from thrones ^and palaces to seats of hum- 
ble privacy and placid obscurity. For what can hinder 
the satisfaction, or intercept the expectations, of him 
whose abilities are adequate to his employments, who 
sees with his own eyes the whole circuit of hjis infiu- 
ence, who chooses by his own knowledge all whom he 
trusts, end whom none are tempted to deceive by hope 
or fear ? Surely he has nothing to do but to love and to 
be loved, to be virtuous and to be happy." 

" Whether perfect happiness would be procured by 
perfect goodness/' said Nekayah, ^< this world will 
never afford an opportunity of deciding. But this, at 
least, may be maintained, that we do not always find 
visible happiness in proportion to visible virtue. All 
natural, and almost all political evils, are incident alike 
to the bad and good : they are confounded in the rois* 
ery of a famine, and not much distinguished in the fury 
of a faction ; they sink together in a tempest, and are 
driven together from their country by invaders. All 
that virtue can afford is quietness of conscience, a 
steady prospect of a happier state ; this may enable us 
to endure calamity with patience ; but remember that 
patience must suppose pain. 

CHAP. XXVIIT. 

SASSELAS AN© NEKATAH CONTINUE THEIR CONVER- 
SATION. 

« Dear Princess," said Rasselas, " you fall into the 
common errours of exaggeratory declamation, by pro- 
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ducing^ in a famitiar disquisition, examples of national 
calamities, and scenes of extensive misery, 'which are 
found in books rather than in the world, and which, as 
they are horrid, are ordained to be rare. Let us not 
imagine evils which we do not feel, nor injure life by 
misrepresentations. I cannot bear that querulous elo- 
quence which threatens every city with a siege like 
that of Jerusalem, that makes famine attend on every 
flight of locusts, and suspends pestilence on the wing of 
every blast that issues from the south. 

" On necessary and inevitable evils, which overwhelm 
kingdoms at once, all disputation is vain : when they 
happen they must be endured. But it is evident, that 
these bursts of universal distress are more dreaded than 
felt ; thousands and ten thousands flourish in youths 
and wither in age, without the knowledge of any other 
than domestick evils, and sKare the same pleasures 
and vexations, whether their kings are naild or cruel, 
whether the armies of their country pursue their ene- 
mies, or retreat l>efore them. While courts are dish 
turbed with intestine competitions, and ambassadors 
are negociating in foreign countries, the smith stiU 
plies his anvil, and the husbandman drives his plough 
forward ; the necessaries of life are required and ob- 
tained ; and the successive business of the seasons 
continues to make its Wonted revolutions. 

" Let us cease to consider what, perhaps, may never 
happen, and whati when it shall happen, will laugh at 
human speculation. We will not endeavour to modify 
tlie motions of the elements, or to fix the destiny of 
kingdoms. It is our business to consider what beings 
like us may perform ; each labouring for his own hap- 
piness, by promoting within his circle, however narrow, 
the happiness of ethers. 
^ Marriage is evidently the dictate of nature ; men 
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and women are made ta be the companions of each 
other, and therefore I cannot be persuaded but that 
marriai^c is one of the means of happiness." 

" I \i^o\v not," said the princess, " whether marriage 
be more than one of the ihnumerable modes of human 
iiiisciy. When I see and reckon the various forms of 
connubial infelicity, the unexpected causes of lasting 
discoi^d, the diversities of temper, the oppostions of 
opinion, the rude collisions of contrary desire ^ where 
both are urged by violent impulses, the obstinate con- 
tests of disagreeable virtues, where both are supported 
by consciousness of good intention ; I am sometimes 
disposed to think with the severer easuists of most na- 
tions, that marriage is rather permitted than approved) 
and that none, but by the instigation of a passion too 
much indulged, entangle themselves with indissoluble 
compacts." 

" You seem to forget," replied Rasselas, " that you 
have, even now, represented celibacy as less happy than 
marriage. Both conditions may be bad, but they can- 
not both be worst. Thus it happens when wrong opin- 
ions are entertained, that they mutually destroy each 
0ther, and leave the mind open to truth." 

" I did not expectj" answered the princess, " to hear 
that imputed to falsehood which is the consequence 
only of frailty. To the mind, as to the eye, it is diffi* 
cult to compare with exactness objects vast in their ex- 
tent, antl various in their parts. W here we see or con- 
ceive the .whole at once, we readily note the discrimi- 
nations, and decide the preference : but of two systems, 
of which neither can be surveyed by any human being 
in its full compass of magnitude and multiplicity of 
complication, where is the wonder that judging of the 
whole by parts, I am alternately affected by one and the 
Other as either presses on my memory or fancy ? We 
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difier from om^selves just as we differ from each other, 
vrhen we see only part of the question, as in the multi- 
farious relations of politicks and morality ; but when 
"we perceive the whole at once, as in numerical compu- 
tations, all agree in one judgment, and none ever varies 
in his opinion/' 

« Let us not add," said the prince, « to the other 
evils of life, the bitterness of controversyt nor endear* 
our to vie with each other in subtilities of argument. 
We are employed in a search, of which both are equal* 
ly to enjoy the success, or suffer by the miscarriage. It 
is therefore fit ^at we assist each other. You surely 
•onclude too hastily from the infelicity of marriage 
against its institution : will not the misei7of life prove 
equally that life cannot be the gift of Heaven ? The 
world must be peopled by marriage, or peopled with« 
out it.*' 

** How the world is to be peopled," returned Nekay- 
ah, << is not my care, and needs not be yours. I see no 
danger that the present generations should omit to 
leave successors behind them : we are not now inquire 
ing for the world, but for ourselves." 

CHAP. XXIX. 

THE DEBATE OK MARRIAGE CONTINUED. 

« The good of the whole," says^ Rasselas, ** is the 
same with the good of ^11 its parts. If marriage be 
best for mankind, it must be evidently best for Individ* 
uals, or a permanent and necessary duty must be the 
cauise of evU, ai\|d some must be inevitably sacrificed to 
the convenience of others. In the estimate which yea 
have made of the two states, it appears that the in^ 
commodities of a single life are, in a great me«fittre« 
30» 
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neceiBftry and certsatH but those of tiie conjugal state 
accidental and unavoidaUe. 

«« I cannot ferbear to flatter myself that prudence 
and benevolence will make marriage happy. Tbe 
general Mly. of mankind is the cause of g^ieral com- 
plaint. What can be expected but disappcMntmeat and 
lepdntance from a choice made in the immaduity of 
fouthf in the ardour of deure» without judgment^ 
without fioresighty without inquiry after confiMmity id 
epiniensy similarity of manners* rectitude of Judgment* 
or purity of sentiment ? 

^ Such is tlie common process of marriage. A 
youth or maiden meeting by chance, or brought to- 
j^ether by artifice^ exchange glances, reciprocate civil* 
itiesy go home and dream .of one another. Uavkig lit* 
tie to divert attention, or diverufy thought, they find 
themselves uneasy when they are apart, and therefore 
oondude that they shall be happy together. They 
marry, and discover what nothing but voluntary blind* 
ness before had concealed ; they wear out li& in alter* 
oatbnst and charge nature with cruelty. 

<< From those eariy marriages proceeds likewise die 
rivalry of parents and children : the son is eager to en* 
joy the world before the &ther is willing to forsake it, 
and there is hardly room at once for two generations. 
The daughter begins to bloom before the mother can 
he content to fade, and neither can forbear to wish for 
the absence of the other. 

<* Surely all these evils may be avoided by the de* 
liberation and delay which prudence prescr^s to ir* 
revocable choice. In the variety and jolisty of youthful 
pleasures, life may be well enough supported without 
tbe help of a partner. Longer time will increase ex- 
perience, and wider views will allow better oppoituni- 
ties ^ inqmry and selection a one advantage, at least, 
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will be certain ; the parents will be risibly oideir than 
their children." 

«( What reason can collect," said Nekayah, ^ and 
what experiment has not yet taughtvcan be known only 
from the report of others. I have been told that late 
maniacs are not eminently happy. This is a question 
too important to be neglected, and I have often propos- 
ed it to those, whose accuracy of remark, and compre-* 
hensiveness of knowledge, made their suffrages wor- 
thy of regard. They have generally determined, that 
it is dangeroua for a man and woman to suspend their 
fate upon each other, at a time when opinions are fixed, 
and habits are established : when friendships have been 
contracted on bodi sides, when life has been planned 
kito method, and the mind has long enjoyed the con* 
temptation of its own prospects. *' - 

^ It is scarcely possible that two travelling through 
the wo^ld under the conduct of chance, should have 
been both directed to the same path, and it will not 
ofren happen that either will quit the tract which cus- 
torn has made pleasing. When the desultory levity of 
youth has settled into regularity, it is soon succeeded 
1^ pride ashamed to yield, or obstinacy delighting to 
contend. And even though mutual esteem prodtsces 
mutual desire to please, time itself, as It modifies u^» 
changeably the external mien, determines likewise th^- 
direction of the passions, and gives an inflexible ri* 
gidity to the manners. Long customs are not easily 
broken : he that attempts to change the course of his 
own life very often labours in vain ; and how shall we 
do that for others, which we are seldom able to do for 
ourselves V " 

w But surely," interposed the prince, « you suppose 
the chief motive of choice forgotten or neglected. 
Whenever I shall seek a wife, it shall be my first 
questk>Q9 whether she be willing to be led by reason ?" 
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« Thus it is,** said Nekayah, *^ that philosophers are 
deceived. There are a thousand fiiroiliar dilutes 
which reason can never decide ; questions that elude 
investigadon and nuJ^e iogick ridiculous ; cases where 
something must be done, and where little can be said. 
Consider the state of mankind^ and inquire how few 
can be supposed to act upon any occasions, 'vrfaetber 
small or gt^eat» with ail the reasons of acUons present 
to their minds^ Wretched would be the pair above all 
names of wretchedness, who should be doomed to ad- 
just by reason, every morning, all the minute detail of 
a domestick day. . 

t ^ Those who marry at an advanced age, will proba- 
bly escape the encroachments of their children ; but^ 
in diminution of this advantage, they will be likely to 
leave them, ignorant and ^pless, to a guardian's 
Tpercy : or, if that should not happen, they mus at least 
go out of the world before they see those whom they 
love best either wise or great. 

<< From their children, if they have less to fear, they 
have less also to hope, and they lose without equiva- 
lent, the joys of early love, and the convenience of unit- 
ing with manners pliant, and minds susceptible of new 
impressions, which might wear away their dissimili- 
tudes by long cohabitation, as soft bodies, by continual 
attrition, conform their surfaces to each other. 

" I believe it will be found that those who marry late 
are best pleased with tlieir children, and those who 
marry early with their partners.'* 

^^ The union of these two affections," said Basselas^ 
w would produce all that could be wished. Perhaps 
there is a time when marriage might unite them, a 
time neither too early for the father, nor too late for 
the husband." 

^« Every hour," answered the princess, " confirots: 
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my prejudice in faivour of the position so often uttered 
by the mouth of Imlac, ^ That nature sets her gifts on 
the right hand and on the left.* Tliose conditions, 
which flatter hope and attract desire, are so constituted, 
that as we approach one, we recede from another. 
There are goods so opposed that we cannot seize both, 
but, by too much prudence, may pass between them 
at toa great a distance to reach either. This is often 
the fate of long consideration ; he does notliing who 
endeavours to do more than is allowed to humanity. 
Flatter not yourself with contrarieties of pleasure. Of 
the blessings set before you make your choice, and be 
content. No man can taste the fruits of autumn while 
he is delighting his scent with the flowers of the spring : 
no man can, at t,he same time, fill his cup from the 
source and from the mouth of the Nile." 

CHAP. XXX. 

IMX.AC ENTERS, AND CHANGES THE CONVERSATION. 

Here Imlac entered and interrupted them. " Im- 
lac," said Rasselas, " I have been taking from the piin- 
cess the dismal history of private life, and am almost 
discouraged frpm further search." 

" It seems to me," said Imlac, that " while you ard 
making the choice of life, you neglect to live. You 
wander about a single city, which, however large and 
diversified, can now afibrd few novelties, and forget 
that you arc in a country, famous among the earliest 
monarchies for the power and wisdom of its inhabitants i 
a conntry where the sciences first dawned that illumi- 
nate the world, and beyond which the arts cannot be 
traced of civil society or domestick life. 

<< The old Egyptians have left behind them monft* 
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nients of industiy and power, before which all Euro- 
pean magnificence is confessed to &de away. The 
ruins of their architecture are the schools of modem 
builders ; and from the wonders which time has spared, 
we may conjecture, though uncertainly, what it has 
destroyed." 

" My curiosity," said Rasselas, « does not very sti*ong- 
ly lead me to survey piles of stone, or mounds of earth ; 
my business is with man. I came hither not to mea- 
sure fragments of temples, or trace choaked aqueducts, 
butto look upon the various scenes of the present world." 

« The things that are now before us," said the prin- 
cess, " require attention and deserve it. What have I 
to do with the heroes or the monuments of ancient 
times ? with times which never can retura, and heroes 
whose form of life was different from all that the pres- 
ent condition of mankind requires or allows." 

« To know any thing," returned the poet, " we must 
know its effects : to see men we must see their works, 
that we may learn what reason has dictated or passion 
has incited, and find what are the most powerful motives 
of action. To judge rightly of the present we must op- 
pose it to the past ; for all judgment is comparative, 
and of the future nothing can be known. The truth is, 
that no mind is much employed upon the present : re- 
collection and anticipation fill up almost all our mo- 
ments. Our passions are joy and grief, love and ha- 
tred, hope and fiear. Of joy and grief the past is the 
object, and the future of hope and fear ; even love and 
hatred respect the past, for the cause must have been 
before the effect. 

« The present state of things is the consequence of 
the former, and it is natural to inquire what were the 
sources of the good that we enjoy, or the evil that wc 
suffer. If we act only for ourselves, to neglect the 
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9tudy of history is not prudent : if we are intrusted with 
the care of others^ it is not just. Ignorance when it is 
voluntary, is criminal ; and he may properly be charged 
with evil, who refused to learn how he might prevent it. 
<< There is no part of history so generally useful as 
that which relates the progress of the human mind, the 
gradual improvement of reason, the successive ad- 
vances of science, the vicissitudes of.leaming and igno- 
rance, which are the light and darkness of thinking be* 
ings, the extinction and resuscitation of arts, and the 
revolutions of the intellectual world. If accounts of 
battles and invasions are peculiarly the business of 
princes, the useful or elegant arts are not to be neglect- 
ed ; those who have kingdoms to govern, have under- 
standings to cultivate. 

<< Example is always more efikacious than precept. 
A soldier is formed in war, and a painter must copy 
pictures. In this, contemplative life has the advantage : 
great actions are seldom seen, but the labours of art 
are always at hand for those who desire 40 know what 
art has been able to perform. 

<( When the eye or the imagination is struck with an 
uncommon work, the next transition of an active mind 
is to the means by which it was performed. Here be- 
gins the true use of such contemplation ; we enlarge 
our comprehension by new ideas, and perhaps recover 
some art lost to mankind, or learn what is less perfectly 
known in our own country. At least we compare our own 
with former times, and either rejoice at our improve- 
ments, or what is the first ntotion towards good, discov- 
er our defects." 

« I am willing," said the prince, "to see all that can 
deserve my search." <* And I," said the princess, 
<< shall rejoice to learn something of the manners of 
antiquity." 
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M The most pompous monument of Egyptian great- 
nessy and one dPthe most bulky works of manual indus- 
try,** vM fmlacy << are the pyramids ; fabricks raised 
before the time of history^ and of which the earliest 
narratiTes afford us only uncertain traditions. Of these, 
the greatest is still standing very little injured by time." 

^ Let us visit them to-morrow/' said Nekayah. ^ I 
have often heard of the pyramids^ and shall not rest till 
I have seen them within and without with my own eyes." 

CHAP. XXXI. 

THET VISIT THE PTBAMIDS. 

Trs resolution being thus taken, they set out the 
next day. They laid tents upon their eamels, being 
resolved to stay among the pyramids till their curiosity 
was fully satisfied. They travelled gently, turned aside 
to every thing remarkable, stopped from time to time 
and conversed with the inhabitants, and obsei'ved the 
various appearances of towns fuined ^:id inhabited, of 
wild and uncultivated nature. 

When they came to the great pyramid, they were 
astonished at the extent of the base, and the height of 
the top. Imlac explained to them the principles 
upon whicli the pyramidal form was chosen for a jab- 
rick, intended to co-extend its duration with that of the 
wt>r!d : he shewed that its gradual diminution gave it 
such stability, as defeated all the common attacks of 
the elements^ and could scarcely be overthrown by 
earthquakes themselves, the least resistible of natural 
violence. A concussion that should shatter the pyra- 
mid would threaten the dissolution of the continent. 

They measured all its dimensions, and pitched their 
tents at its foot. Next day they prepared to enter its 
interior apartments, and having hired the common 
guides, climbed up to the first passage, when the fa- 
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vourite of the princess, looking into the cavity, stepped 
^ck and trembled. << Pekuah," said the princess, << of 
"what art thou afraid ?'* " Of the narrow entrance,*' an- 
swered the lady, << and of the dreadful gloom. I dar» 
not enter a place which must surely be inhabited by 
unquiet souls. The original possessors of these dread- 
ful vaults will start up before us, and perhaps shut us 
in for ever." She spoke, and threw her arms round 
the neck of her mistress. 

<< If all your fear be of apparitions," said the prince, 
« I will promise you safety : there is no danger from 
the dead ; he that is once buried will be seen no more." 
«< That the dead are seen no more," said Imlac, << I 
w^ill not undertake to maintain, against the concurrent 
and unvaried testimony of all ages, and of all nations. 
There is no people, rude or learned, among whom ap- 
paritions of the dead are not related and believed. This 
opinion, which perhaps prevails as &r as human nature 
is diffused, could become universal only by its truth : 
those, that never heard of one another, would not have 
agreed in a tale which nothing but experience can 
make credible. That it is doubted by single cavillers, 
can very little weaken the general evidence ; and some 
who deny it with their tongues confess it by their fears. 
<< Yet I do not mean to add new terrors to those 
which have already seized upon Pekuah. There can 
be no reason why spectres should haunt the pyramid 
more than other places, or why they should have pow- 
er or will to hurt innocence and purity. Our entrance 
is no violation of their privileges ; we can take nothing 
from them, how then can we offend them V* 

« My dear Pekuah," said the princess, " I will al- 
ways go before you, and Imlac shall follow you. Re- 
member that you are the companion of the princess of 
Abissinia." 
VOL. in, 31 
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« If the princess is pleased that her servant should 
die/' returned the lady, ^ let her command some death 
less dreadful than enclosure in this horrid cavern. You 
know I dare not disobey you : I miist go if you com- 
mand me ; but, if I once enter, I shall never come back." 

The princess saw that her fear was too strong fbre> 
postulation or reproof, and embracing her, told her tbat 
she should stay in the tent till their return. Pekuah 
was not yet satisfied, but entreated the princess not to 
pursue so dreadful a purpose as that of entering the re- 
cesses of the pyramid. " Though I cannot teach cour- 
age," said Nekayah, << I must not learn cowardice ; nor 
leave at last undone what I came hither only todo*" 

CHAP. XXXIL 

THET ENTER THE PYRAMID. 

Pekuah r^escended to the tents, and the rest entered 
the pyramid : they passed through the galleries, sur- 
veyed the vaults of marble, and examined the chest in 
which the body of the founder is supposed to have been 
reposited. They then sat down in one of the most spa- 
cious chambers to rest awhile before they attempted to 
return. 

" We have now,** said Imlac, " gratified our minds 
with an exact view of the greatest work of man, except 
the wall of China. 

" Of the wall it is very easy to assign the motive. It 
secured a wealthy and timorous nation from the incur- 
sions of barbarians, whose unskilfulness of arts made it 
easier for them to supply their wants by rapine than by 
industry, and who from time to time poured in upon 
the habitations of peaceful commerce, as vultures de- 
scended upon domestick jfowl. Their celerity and 
fierceness made the wall necessary, and their ignorance 
made it efficacious. 
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<< But for the pyramids no reason has ever been given 
adequate to the cost and labour of the work. The 
narrowness of the chambers proves that it could afford 
no retreat from enemies, and treasures might have been 
reposited at far less expense mth, equal security. It 
seems to have been erected only in compliance with 
that hunger of imagination which preys incessantly 
upon life, and must be always appeased by some em- 
ployment. Those who have already all that they can 
enjoy, must enlarge their desires. He that has built 
for use, till use is supplied, must begin to build for 
vanity, and extend his plan to the utmost power of hu- 
man performance,, that he may not be soon reduced to 
form another wish. 

" I consider this mighty structure as a monument of 
the insufficiency of human enjoyments. A king whose 
power is unlimited, and whose treasures surmount alL 
real and imaginary wants, is compelled to solace, by 
the erection of a pyramid, the satiety of dominion and 
tastelessness of pleasures, and to amuse the tediousness 
of declining life, by seeing thousands labouring without 
end, and one stone, for no purpose, laid upon another. 
Whoever thou art, that, not content with a moderate 
condition, iraaginest happiness in royal magnificence, 
and dreamest that command or riches can feed the ap- 
petite of novelty with perpetual gratifications, survey 
the pyramids and confess thy folly !" 

CHAP, XXXHI. 

THE FRINCESS MEETS WITH AN UNEXPECTED MIS- 
FORTUNE. 

Thet rose up, and returned through the cavity at 
which they had entered, and the princess prepared for 
her favourite a long narrative of dark labyrinths, and 
costly rooms, and of the different impressiokis which 
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the Tariedes of the way had made upon her. But when 
they came to their trauif they found everyone ulentand 
dejected : the men discovered shame and fear in their 
countenances, and the women were weejung in the tents. 

What had happened they did not try to ccmjecture, 
but immediately inquired. ^ You had scarcely entered 
into the pyramid/' said one of the attendants, « when a 
troop of Arabs rushed upon us : we were too few to 
resist them, and too ^low to escape. They were about 
to search the tents, set us on our camels, and drive us 
along before them, when the approach of some Turk- 
ish horsemen put them to flight ; but they seized the 
lady Pekuah with her two maids, and carried them 
away : the Turks are now pursuing them by our insti- 
gation, but I fear they will not be able to overtake them." 

The princess was overpowered with surprise and 
grief. Rasselas, in the first heat of his resentment, 
ordered his servants to follow him, and prepared to 
pursue the robbers with his sabre in his hand. «< Sir,** 
said Imlac, ^ what can you hope from violence or val- 
our ? the Arabs are mounted on horses trained to bat- 
tle and retreat ; we have only beasts of burden. By 
leaving our present station we may lose the princess, 
but cannot hope to regaia Pekuah." 

In a short time the Turks returned, having not been 
able to reach the enemy. The princess burst out into 
new lamentations, and Rasselas could scarcely forbear 
to reproach them with cowardice ; but Imlac was of 
opinion that the escape of the Aj'abs was no addition to 
their misfortune, for perhaps they would have killed 
their captives rather than have resigned them. 

CHAP. XXXIV. 

TBET RETURN TO CAIRO WITHOUT PEKUAH. 

There was nothing to be hoped from longer stay. 
They returned to Cairo repenting of their curiosity^ 
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ctpB^tmg the iiegBg^ce oC the goremment) biaeiit* 
ifig their own fashuess which had negl^ct^ to procum 
■m, giiardy imagining many expedients by which the Iqs^ 
•f Pekoah might iuive been prevented* and resolying 
to do sometbuig for her recoTery, thoi^h none could 
find any thing proper to he dcuae. 

Nekayah retired to her chamber> where her wbmet^ 
attempted to comfort her, by telling . her that all 1^ 
their trouble^ and that lady Pekiiah had enjoyed much 
liap{»nes^ in the world for a long time, and.might rea- 
sonably expect a chsoige of fortune. They hoped ths^ 
some good would be&U her wheresoever she was, and 
that their mistress- would find another frtenH who might 
supply her place. 

The princess made them no answer, and they con- 
tinued the form of condolence, not much grieved in 
^eir hearts that the &vourite was lost. 

Next day the prince presented to the Bassa a me-* 
morial of the wrong which he had suffered^ and a pe* 
tiUon iac redress. The Bassa thi^eat^ed to punish the 
robbers, bui did not attempt to catch them, nor, indeed,, 
could any account or description be giv^) by which he 
might direct the pursuit. 

It soon appeared that nothing would be done by au- 
thority. Govemor5> being accustomed to h^ir of more 
crimes than they can punish, and more wrongs ^an 
they can redress, set themselves at ease by indiscrimi* 
nate negligence, and presently forget the request when 
they lose sight of the petiticmer. 

Imlac then endeavoured to gain some intelligence 
by private agents. He found many who pretended ta 
an exact knowledge of all the haunts of the Arabs, and 
to regular correspondence with their chiefs, and who 
readily undertook the recovery of Pfekuah. Of these^, 
some were furnished wkh money for their jottmey^ and 
ai» 
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came back no more ; some were liberaily p^d for ac- 
counts which a few days disoorered to be £dae. Bnt 
the princess would not suffer any means, however im^ 
probable, to be left untried. While she was doing 
something she kept her hope alive. As one expedient 
foiled, another was suggested ; when one messenger 
returned unsuccessful, another was dispatched to a 
different quarter. 

Two months had now passed, uid of Pekuah nothing 
bad been heard ; the hopes which they had endeav- 
oured to raise in each other grew more languid, and 
the princess, when she saw nothing more to be tried, 
sunk down inconsolable in hopeless dejectiiMi. A 
thousand times she reproached herself with the ea^ 
compliance, by which she permitted her &vourite to 
stay behind her. ^ Had not my fondness," said she, 
<< lessened my authority, Pekuah had not dared to talk 
of her terrours. She ought to have feared me more 
than spectres. A serere look would have overpowered 
her ; a peremptory command would have compelled 
obedience. Why did fooKsh indulgence prevui upon 
me ? Why did I not speak, and refuse to hear I** 

<i Great princess,'* said Imlac, << do not reproach 
yourself for your virtue, or consider that as blameable 
by which evil has accidentally been caused. Your ten- 
derness for the timidity of Pekuah was generous and 
kind. When we act according to our duty, we com- 
mit the event to him by whose laws our actions are 
governed, and who will suffer none to be finally pun- 
ished for obedience . W hen , in prospect of some good, 
whether natural or moral, we break the i\iles prescribed 
Us, wc withdraw from the direction of superiour wis- 
dom, and take all consequences upon ourselves. Man 
cannot so far know the connection of causes and ev^ts, 
as that he may venture to do wrong in order to do 
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right When we pursue our end by lawful means, we 
may led ways console our miscarriage by the hope of 
foture recompense. When we consult only our own 
policy^ and attempt to find a nearer way to good, by 
overleaping the settled boundaries of right and wrong, 
we cannot be happy even by success, because we can* 
not escape the consciousness of our fault ; but if we 
miscarry the disappointment is irremediably embittered. 
How comfortless is the sorrow of him who feels at 
once the pangs of guilt, and the vexation of calamity 
which guilt has brought upon him ? 

" Consider, princess, what would have -been your 
condition if the lady Pekuah had entreated to accompany 
you> and being compelled to stay in the tents, had been 
carried away ; i)r how would you have borne the 
thought, if you had forced her into the pyramid, and 
she had died before you in agonies of terrour ?" 

<♦ Had either happened," said Nekayah, " I could 
not have endured life till now : I should have been 
toilured to madness by the remembrance of such cm* 
elty, or must have pined away in abhorrence of myself." 

" This at least,'* said Imlac, '' is the present reward 
€xf \irtUQUS conduct, that no unlucky consequence cafi 
oblige us to repent it. 

CHAP. XXXV. 

THE PRINCESS LANGUISHES FOR WANT OV PEKUAH. 

Nek AT AH being thus reconciled to herself, found 
that no evil is insupportable but that which is accompa. 
nied with consciousness of wrong. She was, from that 
time, delivered from the vlplence of tempestuous sor- 
row, and sunk into silent pensiveness and gloomy traii- 
quillity. She sat from morning to evening recollect- 
ing all that had been done or said by her Pekuah, 
treasured up with care every trifle on which Pekuah 
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had set an accidental value, and which might refill to 
mind any tittle incident or careless conversatioii. The 
sentiments of her, whom she now expected to see no> 
more, were treasured in her memory as rules of life* 
atnd she deliherated to no other end than to cAnjeeture 
on any occasion what would have been tiie c^iniim and 
counsel of Pekuah. 

The wom^i, by whom she was attended, knew noth* 
ing of her real oondttum, and therefore she contd not 
talk to them but with caution and reserve. She bef^an 
to remit her curiotuty, having no great care to collect 
notions which she had no convenience of .uttering. 
Kaaaelas endeavoured first to comfort, and afterwards 
to divert her; he hired nntsicians, to whom she aeeased 
to listen, but did not hjear them, and procured masters 
to instruct her in various arts, whose lectures, when 
th^y visited her again, were again to be repeated. She 
had lost her taste of pleasure, and her aml«ti<m of ex- 
cellence. And her mind though forced into short ex« 
cnrsions, always recurred to the image of her friend. 

Imlac was every morning earnestly enjoined to re- 
new his enquiries, and was asked every night whether 
he had yet heard of Pekuah, tiU not being able to return 
the princess the answer that she desired, he was'less 
and less willing to come into her pi*esence. She ob- 
served his backwardness,- and commanded him to at- 
tend her. tt You are 'not," said she, *' to confound im- 
patience with rasentment, or to suppose that I charge 
you with negligence, because I repine at your unsuc* 
eessfulness. 1 do not much wonder at ycmr absence f 
I know that'the unhappy are never pleasing, and that 
all naturally avoid the contagion of misery. To hear 
eohiplaints is wearisome alike to the wretched and the 
happy ; for who would cloud, by adventitious grief, the 
short gleams of gaiety which life aUows us ^ or wtio> 
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that is struggling under his own evils, will add to them 
the miseries of another ? 

" The time is at hand, when none shall be disturbed 
any longer by the sighs of Nekayah ; my search after 
happiness is now at an end. I am resolved to retire 
from the world with all its flatteries and deceits, and 
will hide myself in solitude without any other care than 
to compose my thoughts, and regulate my hours by a 
constant succession of innocent occupations, till, with a 
mind purified from all earthly desires^ I shall enter into 
that state, to which all are hastening, and in which I 
hope ag^ain to enjoy the friendship of Pekuah/' 

^ Do not entangle your mind," said Imlac, << by ir- 
revocable determinations, nor increase the burden of 
life by a voluntary accumulation of misery : the wea- 
riness of retirement will continue or increase when the 
loss of Pekuah is forgotten. That you have been de- 
prived of one pleasure, is no very good reason for re- 
jecting of the rest." 

« Since Pekuah was taken from me," said the prin- 
cess, << I have no pleasure to reject or to retain. She 
that has no one to love or trust has little to hope. She 
wants the radical principle of b^piness. We may, 
perhaps, allow that what satisfaction this world can 
afford, must arise from the conjunction of wealthy 
knowledge, and goodness. Wealth is nothing but as it 
is bestowed, and knowledge nothing but as it is com- 
municated : they must therefore be imparted to others, 
and to whom could I now delight to impart them ? 
Goodness affords the only comfoit which can be en- 
joyed without a partner, and goodness may be practised 
in retirement." 

^ H9W far solitude may admit goodness, or advance 
it, I shall not," replied Imlac, *^ dispute at present. 
Remember the confession of the pious hermit. You 
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will wish to return into the world, when the image of 
your companion has left your thoughts." <' That time," 
said Nekajrah, ^ will never come. The generous 
firankness, the modest obsequiousness, and the ^thful 
secrecy of my dear Pekuah, will always be more missed, 
as I shall live longer to see vice and folly." 

^ The state of a mind oppressed with a sudden ca- 
lamity," said Imlac, << is like that of the febulous in- 
habitants of the new-created earth, who, when the first 
night came upon them, supposed that day would never 
retttrn. When the clouds of sorrow gather over us, 
we see nothing beyond them, nor can* imag^e how 
they will be dispelled : yet a new day succeeded to the 
night, and sorrow is never long without a dawn of ease. 
But they who restndn themselves from receiving com- 
fort, do as the savages would have done, had they put 
out their eyes when it was dark. Our minds like our 
bodies, are in continual fiux ; something is hourly 
lost, and something acquired. To lose much at once 
is inconvenient to either, but while the vital powers 
remain uninjured, nature will find the means of repara- 
tion. Distance has the same effect on the mind as on 
the eye, and while we glide alon^ the stream of time, 
whatever we leave behind us is always lessening, and 
that which we approach increasing in magnitude. Do 
not suffer life to stagnate ; it will grow muddy for want 
of motion : commit yourself again to the current of 
the world ; Pekuah will vanish by degrees : you will 
meet in your way some other favourite, or learn to dif- 
fuse yourself in general conversation." 

<< At least," said the prince, ^ do not despair before 
all remedies have been tried ; the inquiry after the un- 
fortunate lady is still continued, and shall be carried on 
with yet greater diligence, on condition that you will 
promise to wait a year for the events without any unsfl- 
terabU resolution," 
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Nekayah thought this a reasonable demand^ and 
made the promise to her brother, who had been ad- 
vised by Imlac to require it. Imlac had indeed, no 
great hope of regaining Pekuah, but he supposed, that 
if he could secure the interval of a year, the princess 
would be then in no danger of a cloister. 

CHAP. XXXVI. 

PEKUAH IS STILL REMEMBERED. THE PROGRESS OF 
SORROW. 

Nekayah, seeing that nothing was omitted for the 
recovery of her favourite, and having, by her promise, 
set her intention of retirement at a distance, began im- 
perceptibly to return to common cares and common 
pleasures. She rejoiced without- her own consent at 
the suspension of her sorrows, and sometimes caught 
herself with indignation in the act of turning away her 
mind from the remembrance of her, whom yet she re- 
solved never to forget. 

She then appointed a certain hour of the day for 
meditation on the merits and fondness of Pekuah, and 
for some weeks retired constantly at the time fixed, 
and returned with her eyes swollen and her countenance 
clouded. By degrees she grew less scrupulous, and 
suffered any important and pressing avocation to delay 
thfe tpibute of daily tears. She then yielded to less oc- 
casions ; sometimes forgot what she was indeed afraid 
to remember, and at last, wholly released herself from- 
the duty of periodical affliction. 

Her real love of Pekuah was yet not diminished. A 
thousand occurrences brought her b^ck to memory, 
and a thousand wants, which nothing but the confidence 
of friendship can supply, made her frequently regretted. 
She therefore solicited Imlac never to desist from in- 
quiry, and to leave no art or intelligence untried, that, 
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at least, she might have the comfort of knowing tha^t 
she did not suffer hj negligence or slug^g^shness. ^ \et 
what,*' said she, ** is to be expected rEx>in our pursuit 
of happiness, when we find the state of life to be sucb 
that happiness itself is the cause of misery ? Why 
should we endeavour to attain that, of which the pos- 
session cannot be secured ? I shall henceforward fear 
to yield my heart to excellence, however bright, or t« 
fondness, however tender, lest I should lose again what 
I have lost in Pekuah." 

CHAP. XXXVII. 

THE PHINCESS HEARS NEWS OF PEKUAB. 

In seven months, one of the messengers, who had 
been sent away upon the day when the promise was 
drawn from the princess, returned, after many unsuc- 
cessful rambles from the borders of Nubia, with an ac- 
count that Pekuah was in the hands of an Arab cbiet 
who possessed a castle or fortress on the extremity of 
Egypt. The Arab, whose revenue was plunder, was 
willing to restore* her, with her two attendants, for ' 
two hundred ounces of gold. 

The price was no subject of debate. The princess 
was in ecstacies when she heard that her favourite was 
alive, and might so cheaply be ransomed. She coiiW 
not think of delaying for a moment Pekuah's happiness 
or her own, but entreated her biother to send back the 
messenger with the sum required. Imlac being con- 
sulted, was not very confident of the veracity of the re- 
lator, and was still more doubtful of the Arab's faith, 
who might, if he were too liberally trusted, detain at 
once the money and the captives. He thought it dan- 
gerous to put themselves in the power of the Arab, by 
going into his district, and could not expect that the 
Rover would so much expose himself as to come into 
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the lower country, where h% might be seized by the 
forces of the Bassa. 

It is difficult to negociate where neither will trust. 
But Imlac, after some deliberation, directed the mes- 
senger to propose that Pekuah should be conducted by 
ten horsemen to the monastery of St. Antony, which is 
situated in the deserts • of Upper Egypt, where she 
should be met by the "same nuihber, and her ransom 
should be paid; 

That no time might be lost, as they expected that the ^ 
proposal would no£ be refused, they immediately began 
their journey to the monastery ; and when they anived, 
Imlac went forward with the former messenger to the 
Arab's fortress. Hasselas was desirous to go with 
them ; but neither his sister nor Imlac would consent. 
The Arab, according to the custom of his nation, ob- 
served the laws of hospitality with great exactness to 
those who put themselves into his power, and^in a 
few days, brought Pekuah with her maids, by easy 
joumies, to the place appointed, where receiving the 
stipulated price, he restored her with great respect to 
liberty and her friends, and undertook to conduct theni 
back towards Cairo beyond all danger of robbery or vio- 
lence. 

The princess and her favourite embraced each other 
with transport toe violent to be expressed, and went out 
together to pour the tears of tenderness in secret, and# 
exchange professions of kindness and gratitude. After 
a few hours they returned into the refectory of the con- 
vent, where, in the presence of the prior and his breth- 
ren, the prince required of Pekuah the history of her 
adventures. 

VOL. III. .32 
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CHAP. XXXVIII. 

TBE ABTXirrUILXS OV THE LADT PKKVAK. 

^ At wImiI time, and id what maaner^ I was forced 
airayt'* «aui Pekuafc^ << your serTants have told yoo. 
The suddeimeas of the eyent struck me with surprise, 
and I was at firat rather stupifiedtbaa agitated with wf 
pasakai of either fisar or aorcow. ^fycon&aion wasin- 
creased by Iheapeed and tumult of our fli^hit, while we 
were fiiUowed by the Turka, who, aa it seeined^ sdod 
deapaired tooifertake us, or were afraid of those whom 
they made a shew, of menacmg. 

^ When the Arabs saw themselves out of danger, 
they slackened their course, and as t was less harrassed 
by external violence, I began to feel moxe unea^ess 
in my mind. After some time we stopped near a 
spring shaded with trees in a pleasant meadow, where 
we were set upon the ground, and offered such refresh- 
ments as our masters were partaking. I was suffered 
to sit with my maidsapart from.the rest, and none at- 
tempted to comfort or insult us^ Here I first began to 
feel the full weight-of my misery. The girls sat weep- 
ing m silence, and from time to time looked on me for 
succour. I know not to what condition we were doom- 
edj nor could conjecture where would be the place of 
our captivity) or whence to draw any hope of deliver- 
ance. I was in the hands of robbers and savages, and 
had no reason to suppose that their pity was more tlian 
their justice, or that they would ibrbear the gratification 
of any ardour of desire, or caprice of cruelty. I, how- 
ever Idased my maids, and endeavoured to pacify them 
by remarking^ that we were yet ti-eated with decency^ 
and that, since we were now carried beyond pur&uit, 
there was no danger of violence to our lives. , 

" When we wore to be set again on horseback, inr 
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maids clung round m6,and refused to be parted,but I com" 
xnanded them not to irritate those who had us in their 
power. We trayelied the remaining part of the day 
through an unfrequented and pathless country, and came 
by moon-light to the side of a hill, where the rest of 
the troop was stationed. Their tents were i»tched, 
and their fires kindled, and our chief was welcomed as 
a man much beloved by his dependants. 

** We wci^ received into a large tent, where we 
found women who attended their husbands in the expe- 
dition. They set before us the supper which they hacl 
provided, and I eat it rather to en<;oui*age my maids 
than to comply with any appeute of my own. When 
the meat was taken away, they spread the carpet for re- 
pose. I waif weary, and hoped to find in sleep that re- 
toisdon of distress which nature seldom denies. Order- 
ing my self therefore to be undrest,! observed that ^e wo- 
men looked very earnestly upon me, not expecting,' I 
suppose, to see me so submissively attended. When my 
upper vestment was taken off, they were apparently 
struck with the splendour of my clothes, and one of 
them timorously laid her hand upon the embroidery. 
She then went out, and m a short time came back with 
•another woman, who seemed to be of higher rsoik, and 
greater authority. She did, at her entrance, the usual 
act of reverence, and taking me by the hand, placed me 
ina smaller. tent, spread with finer carpets, where i 
spent the night quietly with my maids. 

'^ In the morning as I was sitting on the grass,' the 
chief of the troop came towards me. I ix>se up to receive 
him, and he bowed with great respect. « Illustrious 
lady,*' said he, ^ my fortune is better than I presumed 
to hope ; I s(m told by my women, that I have a prln- 
cessHn my camp.** ^ Sir,** answered I, « your women 
Nkve deceived themselves and you ; I am not a prin- 
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cesSf but an unhappy stranger who intended soon t« 
have left this country, in which I am now to be impris- 
oned for ever,** « Whoever, or whencesoever you 
are,'* returned t}ie Arab, << your dress, and that of your 
servants, shew your rank to be high, and your wealth 
to be great. Why should you, who can so easily pro- 
cure your ransom, think yourself in danger of perpetual 
oaptivity ? The purpose of my incurdons is to increase 
my riches, or, more properly, to gather tribute. The 
sons of Ishraael are the natural and hereditary lords of 
this part of the continent which is usurped by l^te io- 
vaders, and low-bom tyrants, from whom we are com- 
pelled to take by the sword what is denied to justice. 
The viplence of war admits no distinction : the lance 
that is lifted at guilt and power, will sometimes fidl on 
innocence and gentieness !" 

« How little,*' said I, << did I expect that yesterday 
it should have fallen upon me !" 

<< Misfortunes," answered the Arab,<< should alwayt 
be exacted. If the eye of hostility could learn rever- 
ence or pity, excellence like yours had been exempt 
from injury. But the angels of affliction spread their 
toils alike for the virtuous and the wicked, for the 
mighty and the mean. Do not be disconsolate : I am 
not one of the lawless and cruel rovers of the desert ; I 
know the rules of civil life : I will fix your ransom^ and 
give a passport to your messenger, and perform my 
stipulation with nice punctuality." 

<< You will easily believe that I was pleased with his 
courtesy : and finding that his predominant passion 
was desire of money, I began noW to think my danger 
less, for I knew that no sum would be thought too great 
for the release of Pekuah.- I tQld him^hat he should 
have no reason to charge me. with ingratitude, if I was 
used with kindnes^> and that any ransom which could 
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be expected for a msid of common rank, would be 
paid ; but. that he must not persist to rate me as a prin- 
cess. He^ said, he would consider what he shouM de- 
mand) and then smiling^, bowed and retired. 

^ Soon after the women came about me, each cpti« 
tesiding to be more ofiicious than the other, and my 
maids themselyes were served mih reverence* We 
traveUed onward by short journeys. On the fourth 
day the ehief told me, that my ransom mu^ be two hun- 
dred ounces of gold ; whieh I not only promised him^ 
but told htm, that I would add fi^ more, if I and my 
maids were honourably treated. 

« £ never knew the power of gold before. Froni 
that time I was the leader of the troop. The ^arch 
of e^ery day was longer or shorter, as I commanded^ 
and the tents were pitched where I chose to rest. We 
now had camels and other conveniencies for travel, my 
own woitien were always at my side, and I amused my- 
self with observing the maimers of the vagrant nations^ 
and widi viewing remains of ancient edifices, with which 
these deserted countries ITppear te have been, in some 
distant age, lavishly embellished* 

^ The chief of the band was a man far horn illiterate : 
he was able to travel by the stars, or the compass, and 
had marked in hh. erradck expeditions, such places 
as are most worthy the nodce of a passenger. He ob- 
served tame, that buildings are always best preserved 
in places litde frequented, and difiicult of access : for, 
when once a country declifies from its primitive splen- 
dour the move mhabitants are lefi^ the quicker ruia 
will be made. Walls supply stones. m^*e easily thasi 
quarries, and palaces and temples will be demolished) 
to make subles of grsuiate^ and coltaget of pot?phyry. 
32* 
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CHAP. XXXIX, 

THE ADVENTURES OF PEKUAH CONTIKUK9. 

<< Wk wandered about in this manner for some 
we^ks, whether, as- our chief pretended, for my grati- 
fication, or, as I rather suspected, for some convenience 
of his own. I endeavoured to appear contented where 
suUenness and resentment would have been of no nse, 
and that endeavour conduced much to the calmness of 
my mind ; but my heart was always with Nekayah,and 
the troubles of the night much overbalanced the anmse- 
ments of the day. My women, who threw all their 
cares upon their mistress, set their miiKls at ease from 
the tinfe when t'hey saw me U'eated with respect^ and 
gave themselves'up to the incidental alLeviadons of our 
fetigue without solicitude or sorrow. I was pleased 
with their pleasure, and animated with their coi^dence. 
My condition had lost much of its te'rrour, since I found 
that the Arab ranged the country merely to get rich^. 
Avarice is an uniform and tractable vice : bther intel- 
lectual distempers are different in different constitu- 
tions of mind ; that which sooths the piide of one will 
offend the pride of another ; but to the fevour of the 
covetous there is a ready way ; bring ijioney and noth- 
ing is denied. 

<< At last we came to the dwelling of our chiei^ a 
strong and spacious house, built with stone in an island 
of the Nile, which lies, as I was told, under the tropick. 
"Lady,** said the Arab, >< 'you shall ^st after your 
journey a few weeks in this place^ where you are to 
consider yourself as sovereign* My occupation is war : 
I have therefore chosen this obscure residence, from 
which I can issue unexpected, and to which I can re- 
tire unpursued. You may now repose in security : , 
here are few pleasures, but herie is ne danger." He 
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ihen led me, into the inner apartments, and seating me 
on the richest couch, bowed to the ground. His wq- 
Tnen, who considered me as a rival, looked on me with • 

Tnallgnity ; but being soon informed that I was a great | 

lady detained only for my ransom, they began to vie , \ 

i^ith each othdr in obsequiousness and reverence. s 

^< Being again comforted with new assurances of * ^ i 

speedy liberty, I was for some daysidiverted froni im- j. 

patience by the novelty of the place. The turrets over- - ^ 

looked theM:ountry to a great distance aod afforded a 
view of many windings of the stream. . In the day I 
wandered from one place to another, as the course of * 

the sun varied the splendour of the prospect, and saw 
many things which I had never seen before. The t 

crocodiles; and rivei*-horses are common in this unpeo- ^ . 

pled region, and I often looked upon them with terrour^ \ 

though \ knew that they could not hurt me. .For some 
time. I expected to see mermaids and tritons,. which, as ^ 

Imlac has^ol^ me, the European travellers have sta« ,\ 

tioned in the Nile, but no such beings, ever appeared, 
and the Arab, when I inquired after them, laughed at 
xny credulity. ^ 

<< At night the Arab always attended me to a tower l 

set apart for celestial observations, where he endeav- 
oured to teach me the names and courses of the stars. %^ 
I had no great inclination to this study, but an appear- ^ 
ance of attention was necessary to please my instructor, 
who valued himself for his skill ; and* in a little while \ 
I found some employment requisite to beguile thelc- f 
diousness of time, which was to be paSsed always amidst * 
the same objects. I was weary of looking in the morn- 
ing on tlungs from wiiich I had turned away weary in I 
the evening : I therefore was at last willuig to observe i 
the 'stars rather than do nothing, but could not always j 
compose my thoughts, and was very often thinking ovi ^ 
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. NeluqraB, when o^ei^ imaf^ned mecoflttffisiiifttbig^^e 
sky. S^n after the Arab went upon another expedi* 
tion^ and then my only t}ieaBiire wun to talk ivith my 
maida Ahoot Ihe accident by which we Were carried 
away, and tb<^ happiness tiint we should ali'enj<^ at the 
end of our capdtity ,** 

" There were women m yonr Arab's ftntreas,** said 
the princes, << why dad you not make them your com- 
panicHis, enjoy their conversation, and pattake thtUt dU 
yersioos ? In a place where they found busine^ or 
amusement, why should y&^ akne dt eorroded -mA 
idle melsmcholy ? or why cmild not you bear, far a few 
iiionth(^ that eonditioii to which they were condemned 
for lifer 

"^^ The diversions of the Women,*' answc^d Pekuah, 
« were only childish play, by which tlie mind, acei»- 
tomed to stronger operations, coold not be kept btts^. 
I could do all which they delighted k> doing, by powers 
merely sensltiTe, while my intellectual ^icul^es were 
fiown to Cairo. They ran from room tq room as a biid 
hops from wire to wire in his cage» They danced for 
the sake of motion, as lambs frisk- Jn a meadow. One 
sometimes pretended to be hurt, that the reit miglit be 
aiarmed ; or hid herself) that another imght seek her. 
Part of their time passed in watching the progreaa of 
light bodies^ that floated oiv the river, and part in mark- 
ing the various forms into which clouds broke in the aky. 

<' Their business was (»ily needle-worrk, ki which I 
and my maids sometimes helped them ; but you kaiow 
that the mmd will ea^ly straggle from the finger, nev 
will you suspect that captivity and absence from Ne- 
)iayah could receive solace from silken lowers. 

<^ Nor was much satis^tction to be hoped from their 
GCmversation : for of wi»t couki they be expected to 
talk^ They had seen nothing; for they had hvcd from 
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early youth in that narrow spot : of what they had not 
seen they could have no knowledge^ for they could not 
- read. They had no ideas but of the few things that 
were within their view, and had hardly names for any 
thing but their clothes and their food. As I bore a su- 
perior character, I was often called to terminate their 
quarrelS) which I decided as equitably as I could. If 
it could have amused me to hear the complaints of each 
against the rest, I might have been often detained by 
long stories : but the motives of their animosity were 
so small that I could not listen without intercepting the 
tale." , . 

« How," said Rasselas, « can the Arab whom you 
represented as a man of more than common accom- - 
pUshments, take any pleasure in his seraglio, when it is 
filled only with women like these ? Are tliey exquisitely 
beautiful?" 

<* They do not," said Pekuah, « want that unaffecting 
and ignoble beauty which may subsist without spright- 
liness or sublimity, without energy of thought or dig- 
nity of virtue. But to a man like the Arab, such beauty 
was only a flower casually plucked and carelessly thrown 
away. Whatever pleasures he might find among 
them, they v/ere not those of friendship or society.. 
When they were playing about him he looked on them 
with inattentive superiority : when, they vied for his re- 
gard, he sometimes turned away disgusted. As they ' 
had no knowledge, their talk could take nothing from 
the tediousness of life : as they had no choice) their 
fondness, or appearance of fondness, . excited in him 
neither pride nor gratitude : he was not exalted in his 
own esteem by the smiles of a woman who saw no 
other man, nor ,was much obliged by that regard, of 
Avhich he could never know the sincerity, and which he 
might often perceive to be exerted^ not so much to de* 
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light him u to pun a rival. That which he gave, and 
they receivedf as love, was only a careless distribudoB 
of superfluous timej such love as man can bestow upon 
that which he despises, such has neither hope nor fear, 
neither joy iK>r sorrow/* 

<< You have reason, lady, to think yourself happy," 
said Imlac, ^ that you have been thus easily diamissed. 
How could a mind, hungry for knowledge^ be willing, 
in an intellectual famine, to lose such a banquet as Pe- 
kuah*s conversation ?" 

^ I am inclined to betieve,*' answered Pekuah, ^ that 
he was for some time in suspense : for, notwithstand- 
ing his promise, whenever I prq)osed to dispatch a 
messenger to Cairo, he found some excuse for debf. 
While I was detained in hk house he made many in* 
eursions into the neighbouring countraes, and, perfcypi^ 
he would have refused to discharge me, had his plunder 
been equal to his wishes. He returned alimys cour- 
teous, related his adventures, delighted to hear my ob- 
servations,^ and endeavoured to advance my acqu^nt- 
«nce with the stars* When I importuned lum to send 
away my letters, he soothed me with professions of hon- 
our and sincerity ; and when I could be no longer de- 
cently denied, put his troop again in motion, and left 
me to govern in his absence. I was much afflicted by 
this studied procrastination, and was sometimes afraid 
that I. should be forgotten ; that you would leave Cairo, 
and I must end my days in an -island of the Nile. 

*^ I grew at last hopeless and dejected, and cared so 
fittle to entertain him, that he for a while more frc"- 
quently talked with my maids. That he should fall in love 
with theniy or wkh me, might have been equally fetal, 
and I was not much, pleased with the growing friend- 
ship. My anxiety was net long : for as I recovered 
some degree of cheerfolness, he returned to me, and I 
could i^t forbear to despise my former uneasiness. 
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^< ^e still delayied to teod fbr my ramom, and would, 
perhapS) never have determined, had not your agent 
found his way to him. The gold, which he would 
not fetch, he could not reject when it was offered. 
He hastened to prepare for our journey hither, like a 
man delivered from the patB of an intestine conflict. I 
took leave of my companions in the house, who <£&- 
missed me with cold indifference." 

Nekayah having heard her favourite's relation, rose 
and embraced her, and Rasselas gave her an hundred 
ounces of gold, which she presented to the An^ for 
the fifty that were promised. 

CHAP. X^. 

THE BI8TOKT 09 A MAN OF LBARNIKG. 

They returned to Cairo, and were so. well pleased at 
finding themselves together, that none of them went 
much abi*oad. The prince began to love learning, and 
(me day declared to Imlac, that he intended to devote 
himself to science^ and pass the rest of his days in lit- 
erary solitude. 

<< Before you make your final choice," answered Im- 
lacj '' you ought to examine its hazards, and converse 
with some of those who are grown old in the company 
of themselves. I have just left the observatory of one 
of the most learned astronomers in the world, who has 
spent forty years in unwearied attention to the motions 
and appearances of the celestial bodies, and has drawjA 
out his soul ill endless calculations. He admits a few 
friends once a month to hear his deductions and enjoy 
his discoveries. I was introduced as a man of knowl- 
edge worthy of his notice. Men of various ideas, and 
fluent conversation, are commonly welcome tp those 
whose thoughts have been long fixed upon a single 
point, and who find the images of other things stealing 
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awa^. I delighted him with my remarks ; he smiled 
at the narrative of my travels, and was glad to forget 
the conatellaUons, and descend for a noomeDt into the 
lower worldk 

<< On tfie^ next day of racatioh I renewed my visit, 
and was so fortunate as to please him again,. He re- 
laxed from that dme the severity of his rule, and per- 
mitted me to enter at my own choice. I found him al- 
ways busy, and always glad to be relieved. As each 
knew much which the other was desirous of learning) we 
exchanged our nodons with great delight. I perceir- 
ed that I had every day more of his confidence, and al- 
ways found new cause of admiradon in the profundity 
of his mind. His comprehension is vast, his memo^ 
capacious and retentive, his discourse is methodica/» 
and his expression clear. 

« His integrity and benevolence are equal to his 
learning. His deepest researches and most favourite 
studies, are willingly mterrupted for any opportunity oi 
doing good by his counsel or his riches. To his clos- 
est retreat, at his most busy moments, all are admitted 
that want his assistance : < For though I* exclude idle- 
ness and pleasure, I will never,' says he, * bai^ my doors 
against charity. To man is permitted the contempla- 
tion of the skies, but the practice of virtue is command' 
ed.' " 

" Surely," said, the princess, « this man is happy i' 

" I visited him," said Imlac, " with more and more 
frequency, and was every time more enamoured of his 
conversation : he was sublime without haughtiness, 
courteous without forii^ality, and communicative with- 
out ostentation. I was at first, great princess, of yo"'' 
opinion, thought him the happiest of mankind, and 
often congratulated him on the blessing that he ettjof 
ed. He seemed to hear nothmg with indifference but 
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ihe praises of his condition, to which he always return- 
ed a general answer, and diverted the conversation to 
some other topick. 

*^ Amidst this willingness to be pleasedj and labour 
to please, I had quickly reason to imagine that some 
painful sentiment pressed upon his mind. He often" 
looked up earnestly towards the sun, and let his voice 
full in the midst of his discourse. He would sometimes, 
when we were alone, gaze upon ipe in silence with the 
air of a man who longed to speaks %hat he has yet re- 
solved to suppress. He would often send for me with . 
vehement injunctions of hastev though, wh^n I came 
to him, he had nothing extraordinary to say. And 
sometimes, when I was leaving him, would call me 
back, pause a few moments, and then dismiss me." 

CHAP. XLI. 

THE ASTRONOMER DISCOVERS THE CAUSE OF HIS UN- 
EASINESS. 

" At last the time came when the secret burst his 
reserve. We were sitthig together last night in the 
turret of his house, watching the emersion of a satellite 
of Jupiter. A sudden tempest clouded the sky, and 
disappointed our observation. We sat awhile silent in 
the dark, and then he addressed himself to me in these 
wov'ds : *• Imlac, I have long considered thy friendship 
as the greatest blessing of my life. Integrity without 
knowledge is weak and useless, and knowledge without 
integrity is dangerous and dreadful. I have found in 
thee all the qualities requisite for trust, benevolence, 
experience, and fortitude. I have long discharged an 
office which I must soon quit at the call of nature, and 
shall rejoice in the hour of imbecility and pain to de- 
volve it upon thee/ 

*^ I thought myself honoured by this testimony, and 

VOL. III. 33 
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protested that whatever could conduce to ldsl»^>pine$s 
would add likewise to mine. 

<< Hear, Itnlac, what thou Wilt not wkhout difficulty 
credit. I have possessed for five years the legtilatioB 
of weather, and the distribution of the seasons : the sim 
has listened to my dictates, and passed fiioiii tropick to 
tropick by my direction ; the clouds, at my call, have 
poured their waters, and the Nile has ovei€owed at my 
command ; I have restrained the rage of the dog^-star, 
and mitigated the fervours of the crab. The winds 
, alone, of all the elemental powers, have hitherto re- 
fined my authority, and multitudes have petished by 
equinoctial tempests, which 1 found myself unal^ to 
prohibit or restrain. I have administered th^ great 
office with exact justice, ^id made to the difBu-ent na- 
tions of the earth an impartial dividend of ndn and sun- 
shine. What must have been the misery of half the 
globe, if I had limited the clouds to particular regions^ 
or confined the sun to either side of the equator i** 

CHAP. XLII. 

THE OFiVIOH OT TUB ASTRONOMBE IS SXPLAINEB 
AK0 JUSTIFIED. 

^ I SUPPOSE he discovered in me, through the obscu- 
lity of the room, some tokens of amazement and doubt, 
fbr, after a short pause, he proceeded thus :'* 

« Not to be easily credited will neither surprise nor 
•{Tend me ; for I am probably, the first of human be- 
ings to whom this trust has been imparted. Nor do I 
know whether to deem this distinction a reward or 
punishment ; since I have possessed it I have been far 
less happy than before, and nothing but the conscious- 
ness of good intention could have enabled me to sup~ 
port the weariness of unremitted vigilance.*' 

« How long, Sir," said I, « has this great office been 
in your hands ?'* 
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^ About ten years ago,*' bM he, ^ my daity obaerm* 
tions of the changes of the sky led me to. conaideis 
whether, if I had the poweir of the seaaoBs^ I could con- 
fer grater plen^ upon the inhabitantar of the earth* 
This conteinpktion foatened on my mind, and I sat 
days and ni^^ an imaginary dominion, pouring upon 
this country and that the showers of fertility, and seo* 
ending every &H of ndn with adue proponiim oi sun** 
shine. I hadyet oidy the will to do good, and did n^ 
imagine that I should ever have the power. 

<( One day, as I was looiung on the fields withering 
with heat, I felt m my mind a sudden wish that I could 
send rain on the southgem mountains, and raise the 
Nile to an inundation* In the hoRy of n^imagina* 
tien^ I commanded ram to MU and by oomparmg the 
time of my command with that of the inundation, { 
found that the douda had list^ied to my lips/' 

<( Might not some other cause,*' said 1, « produee 
this concurrence ? the Nile does not always rise on 
the same day." 

u Do not believe,'* said he, with impatience, << that 
such objeetiens could escape me ; I reasoMd teng 
against my own convictkm, and labom*ed against truth 
with the utmost obstinacy* I sometimes suspected 
myselfof iQai4iiees,and siiould not have dared to im- 
part this secret but to a man like you, capable of dis- 
tinguisl^g^the wonderful from the impossible, and 
the ineredible fropi the Mse."^ 

«« Why, Sir,'' said I, <^ do you call that incredible^ 
wluch you know, or think you know, to be true ?" 

(( Because," said he, << I cannot prove it.by any ex^ 
temal evidence ; anii I know too well the laws of de- 
monstration to think that my conviction ought to infiu* < 
ence another, who cannot, like me, be conscious of its 
force. I, thei'eSore,. shall not attempt to gsun credit by 



dwyiiWioii* It ii Miariiml tKftt I fcrt. Mlfe p^mr, tiiat 
I h»ve kmg po w omdj and eyery dayaterted it> But 
the Ufei>£ maa in ahort» thMnfiraoities i^f «ge increase 
Hfioa iftei«idttMt]|RiewUi.aaaiio»me»iiiiwa'tbereg- 
vlauv* of ib^ ymt nivst muigii^ mib Jtfae ^doati The 
«are of qipwntMf a suc^esscMr tas. Iki^ .dhteriied 
me i the night «i)d ^le dsf hase faoen ^^pentitt com- 
pariaQii0<rfall th^ xksmeitmm 'whidi faarrt^ oone to ray 
knewMsKf ml I Mve yet ficMnid aofte ao ymrAyis 
thyteU:" 

CHAP. XLIII. 

THB ASTaONOMSR LSAVS8 JMLj|.a AIS J>K|MUtT10KS. 

«« Hbab, thanfve, wiial I steH in^wt^viAri^teiH 
tioQt ftiieli as.tlie woUm of a voiU fe^WBt. If Ite 
te^ of a -kiog be ^eonaiderad as < mcMit > iribp tos & 
care oniy of a inrnuiiio&a} to ^vAmxt te camwt 60 
viHCbgPQdir iiannf.wiiatiiaasttette'^^ biiBt 

Oil whom depends tte action of the ei<itwana».aftd43» 
gieat gt&a of ii^ aad heml^Bmfjm^^mtfeimm vsth 
MentiQiu 

^ I have datigentlf conaidered the pariiBft. «f the 
earth and 8on» and fotmed kmuaaaraUe aoheines in 
which i chmged their situation. I have sometimes 
turned aside the axis of the eanhtandaoinetimes varied 
the e<^iptick of the sim : but I htfve/feandk impossi- 
bl^tomake a dispoaUiBn by wkttoh the w^»{14 soay be 
advantaged ; what one region gaiiitt» another Itiees by 
an imaginable aheraticm, ev^ without conolderii^^ the 
^Btant parts of the sohur tqrstem with which we^ve un- 
acquainted. Do not) therefi^re, in thy administt^uon 
of .the year, indulge thy pride by hmovatioD ; do not 
please thyself with thinking that thou canst make thy- 
self renowned to all future ages, by disordering the sea- 
sons. The memoiy of mischief is no dealrabie Bone. 
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Bfltich less w^l it become tli^ to Idt kindni^s or kitop* 
e»t prevail; Never rdb other eouiitmft of mil to pour 
it on tiiine owiu ¥ot us^tlie NMe is sHfiiciene.'* 

^ i promised thai -whe^ I possessed thepo^ver^ -I 
-would use it wkhinflexllileiategni^ ; md hetfismissei 
xae, p»essiii|riai]r liaad.*' . ^^My heat%'' sudhe^ « 'vvlll 
be now at rest) and naf benev^ence vlll no more 4«* 
%troj tof qmet ^ I baive fouKl a msii of wisdom and 
▼irtne^ to wkom I can clieerMlf bequeath tiie wkuu 
tance of the sun." 

TheprinceiiearddibnaTradonwithvicfyscdMfasre* , 
gard ; bot the princess smiled^ and Pekuah eeitvulseii 
heraetf ivitih laughter. «< La^s/' saki Imlae, ^ to 
mock lAm heaviest of Kuman aAicdansis neidlier ckaaA* 
ta^e nor idse. Few oan attain thili hmoi's IcnowkMiflftif 
aiid lew practise his virtues ; bot all may snfier his«»^ 
lamitf. Oftheunofirtakities of our present state,^ the 
meat dimdfol and akffmiiigis ^e uncercainooBteiik 
ance of reason/' 

The prinepss w9B recoiieeied^ and site fiivoKtriSe wn» 
abashed. Basseias, more deeply affected, imya re dgg 
Imlac^ wheliierhe thom^i^ sneh midsdieaof tfaetnand' 
{reqoQnt^andtewSlisyi^ireeomsmcted?? - 

CHAP. XLIV. 

T9M, nAiiOsaous jr&syAi«£2f<;f« ov |icaoijiatj(<^. . 

« Disoiinnmsaf inu^ecty answered. imtet happen 
mueh^ioreoftmi Hmhi sitpetfielai observers wiU-easiif 
believe. Perlraps, ii wospeaie wkh YSgesona^^emBtBess^ 
no human mkid is m its right sta^e^ Them-is norman - 
whose imagtnation does net sdmetignM prodmmiale^ 
over Ms reason,, wiio am regulate his attention ^hoUy^- 
by.htswil^ and whose ideas wiU:coeQe«kdgQathiac 
comrnsnd. No man will be ikmndia whose mind alr|E' 
nodoBS do net sometimes tyranaixet'Ond fisrcorhimle 
'33» 
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lMfe0rflMrbefODd^M>BrftaaftolKrpeiWbBify. All 
ftmmr of tmcf Of w remimui 9L4t^re€ of inaaBoikty ;but 
wU^ thu power is such as ire can control and re- 
fiMSy k is not ^liiiiie to others^ nor considered as any 
depisvalioiioftheiBttital&oiilties: itmaotpraootiiic- 
cdnNdncsstat wlien it becomes vngoffenmb^ and 
qiparentlf iaflaences speeeii or acdeo* 

^ Teiodttige the peweroi fiction, and send tflong^- 
tiaDentvponthewin^tis often the sport «ftboae wiio 
4eMghltoeniiichinsye»tapeeaia(lMB. When ire are 
. aieae ire ane not aiirays tasf ; tte Mbonr ^ excogita- 
tion islooidolent to last kng ; die ardoor oirlAqaijy 
will sometimes give way to' IcUeoess or sviiety. He 
wlielias ttothiogestenial tkaat can-divoft hifiorioatetfiikl 
pieeanreuibis^own thonliglvts and wml canaeliie bin- | 
setfviiatheisaeit r fsr wtvo is p len a a i d widi wdmt be ! 
t^0^ as? Hetllea expiates in boundkaBs fiatmityv oaKlcdls 

tmuL iJilanaginahie cendiliops tiwit wfejob^r jAms pres- i 

• eBtmonientfaeshoiddmnetdettnetamusea^b dcnires ' 

• with impossible^njeymenfeit and opnlbratipaBldabpnde 
' watHanaMe dominioa. The miod dsnces AtMn -ecene 

ID sesne, nniles ^ |teMHra»ia«ll4exAtthin«liMS, »id 
riotsia del^ts^ whsc^ natme ^aad Jntone^ ir&h.all 
theirbeiini7>eannot bestow. 

• *«< in tia»r some pardcuiar train of id^ti^&Bas* the iit- 
tendon, aUtither inleUectual gratttcadeas am r^jeeted, 
dw miod).in wearinesii mt leisuret reeaimeQ^tMitlf to 

./d|e'£avimitte coAcepdon, «nd feasts on the kuebus 
l^ehoad, whenever she is offeBded widi the bitlemess 
of tmtli* Bf degi?eesthe mgn <^i&»oy is eontoaed : 
idM»^grawa>&atjfii4iefio«is»aeMi^it»iedespedc^ Then 
>ftGdons* begin to apeaaie as<re«&le%.^ae opiMons 
Jhstmk upon the. mtndj^^ life piui^s indt^eainsof rap- 
^re or of aagiddi. 

^ This) ^ri is'one of the dimgera of 6QdiUide> which 
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tfSb hensm^ bas confessed not al^NEfs to ptomoe* good- 
nessf md tboa^foiMimor^sjniiOiy has i»*ovedto be aot 
always propkioi^-to wndom**' 

<( I Tvill no morO)" aaid the favourite* '^ imagiiM laqr- 
self the queen of AInmnia. I have. often spei^ the 
lioarBf wMehlfee prkicess gave to my owm ^hpaaAlrm 
adjusting ceremonies said regulating the court ; I have 
repiressed the p»ide of the powerluk and gsMited the 
pedtions of the poor ; I have built new palaces in more 
hsppf situations, planted groves upon the-tops of moun* 
tainst aadhsfo exulted in the beimfieenoe of-royaltf, 
till, when the prtneess enti^red^ I had-alniost foi^^oUen 
to bonr dovn. before her." 

^ Andl," said the pmncess> ^ will not allow myself 
any more to play the shepherdess in my waking dreams. 
I hmim often soothed my thoughts wkh the quiet and 
innocence of paatoral em|^oymi»its, tiH I have in my 
<^mber 4ieard the winds whistle, and the sheapUeat : 
sometimes ftieed the honb entangled in the thicket, and 
sometimes wtdi my crodi encountered the wolf. > I 
hme • dress; IHiie tlian of the village maid% ^rhich I put 
onto help my Imagins^ion, imd a pipe en wbieh I play 
ac^y, and sitj^ctee^^ myself fc41owed by tny flocks.- ' 

<< I will confess,'' said the pnnoe, ^' en, indirigenee of 
fantastielDcb&hght more dangerous than yours. I have 
fi*equentiy endeiwoiired {to imi^ the posstbBity of a 
perfea l^overnment^ by wbbhall wrong should beife* 
slfaked^ all vice peft>raaBd,-aiid: all the^ subjects piw- 
served in tranqi^Hky and iMioaenoe. This thought 
produced 4nnumenable schemes of reformatkin, and 
dictated many useful regulations and salutary edkts. 
This has^ been the sport, and sosm^ttmes the labour,' of 
my solitude ; and 1 start, when 1 thiidi with how little 
anguish I once supposed tlie death of my father and 
my brothers." ^ . 
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wdtmmm : when we.&rst ftm ttem we tooir tiw0& to 
* be 9bmidi bm f a mlli arbe tbero by <to|EW^Bj Md » tigae 
late siglit <^ their fbU^.'* 

CHAP. XLV. 

TBET DIAC0UR9K WITH AV OLD ICAJT* 

Tirs eveniag wes ncNr &r pest, ead tbef reoe ia re- 
torn borne As they walked alom; <iie bank -of the 
Mtie, d^ighted with tihe beems itf the moon quiyeffag 
on the walen ^»ey -sew et a smaU dieMse en oidjaan 
whom the piinee bad often beeid in the msmwMsy of 
thesagea. ^< Yonder/' said he> ^^saone whf»8e>years 
have cabned bU paaaionfi* Imt not Gbyuied bis reonoii ; 
let us close the diaqittsitii»i» of the lagbt) byin^mia^ 
what are liis sentiments of lus own state> that we woMy 
^ ^ know whether youth alone is to struggle w^ ^ewrtieyiy 

wd whether my be^r ko^ remains.fer the^aaMr fmt 
oflife." 

, Here the eage approached end saluted t^siii*. Xliey 
* invited him to join their walk, and pii^ljyH a wtHl<^ &» 
ac^iaimaaee thai had unejKpectedly um one anelber* 
The old mm was cheesfuL^d tdlketivet and the wity 
aeesied abort in ius company* He was pleased to find 
himself not disr^jsmvded* accompeniod them to their 
bouset and* et the prince's requiojit^ ent^fed with tbeea. 
They placed him in the.eeat of honour^ and sot e^ne 
ai|d eooperves beliare binu 

«« Sir/' said the pianc^ese, ^ an eveni^ w«lk nvust 
give t^ a n^an of leamu^^ like yoii» pleasures w^ch ig- 
nerance and ycHiib can bard^; conceive, Youtknow 
the qualities and the eauaes.of ali.that jou behold» the 
Inws by which the river Oxmn ]tbe.peiind^ in which the 
plenets psr&mn tb^ rentplutiens* Every thin^must 
supply yoi» with coiii^nplalion», and ..renew Ihe QW- 
sciousness of your own dignity/' 
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^ Lduifi" su&weRd he^ .^iet^e gaf «k[ the vigor- 
a«isic«pect pieasmre .in thetr exetirsleiift f h b eaoiigli 
liutt age etfa obtajpi ^ease* To me the urofM has lost in 
novelty : I iSnk itmad^ s»d ^ee n^tmt I renvea^r 
to 'have seeo in buf^der da^s. 1 rest agidn«t a tree, 
an^ coifsider that In the same shade I once disputed 
upon the annual overflow of the Nile with a friend who 
is^KMrs^ntintbe grave. least my eyes upwends, 
fix: them km the disngifig nio6n, s^d think wldi pain on 
the<vicis^«ld«&of life; I have ^eea^ed to take tntrcll 
deHght in phjrc&cal tmth ; C^ what have I t^ do-widi 
Ihose thinga which' I am soon to leave/* 

« ¥oii may at least ^crea^ yoursifel^" ssad Ifi(i!«^ 
«< wfth the red«ftk)<btl^ ef atilionduraliae and usefol Hfe^ 
and enjoy the praise Which nfl agree to give you." 

«♦ Praise/* said the sage, with a agh, «< is to «ai old 
man an etnpty sounds I have neitlier mother to be 
de%hted with tite reptitation of lier'son^nbr wife id 
pasrtake the honours of her husband. I have oollived 
my fiietKft^ tod ' tny ri^lCls. Noising »is ^now of nmcli 
importance ; for f cannot eittend my interest beyoiMl 
myself. Youth is delighted with applause, because It 
is considered as the earnest of some ftfture good, and 
because the prospect of life is far extended ? but to me, 
who am now declining to decrepitude, there is little to 
be feared from the malevolence of men, and yet less to be 
hoped from their affection or esteem. Something they 
may yet take away, but they can give nothing. Riches 
would now be useless, and high employment would be 
pain. My retrospect of life recalls to my view many 
opportunities of good neglected, much time squander* 
cd upon trifles, and more lost in idleness and vacancy* 
I leave many great designs unattempted, and many 
great attempts unfinished. My mind is burdened with 
no heavy crime, and therefore I compose myself to 
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tnmquHi ty ; endeavour to abstract mj ^Aoitj^tti iNn^i 
hopes and caresy whicli, thouf^h reafloti knows Biein to 
he ▼aioy ttUI trytoheep tbxittM posseasloii of the 
heart : expectt wkh aereae huimlky» tiat hour which 
nature cannot long deUy ; and hepe to poaaesa, in a 
hotter state* that happiness which here I cooid ootfiisd, 
and that virtue which here I have not attained/* 

He rose and went away > leavhigp hia awMenco not 
SMich ehMted with the hope of long fife. The praice 
OQMoled Umaelf with reraafkii^, that it was not rea- 
aonahle to be disappointed hythkacoQunt: fari^iehad 
never been cooudered as the season of fefiteity, and if it 
was posdble to be easy in decfioe and weakness, it was 
likely tiial the daysof vigour and ataccily tmght foe hap- 
pyt diattiieneoBQflifeai^tbebi^^tftheev«D&]g 
eottld be calm. 
^^ The princess suspected that age was qnemlous and 

naaBgnant) and deBghted to repress the expeetadoes of 
those who had newly entered the world. She had seen 
the posaessers of estates look with envy on their iaeirs, 
and known many who enjoyed pleasure no Imiger than 
they can confine it to themselves. 

Pekuah conjectured^ that the man was older than he 
appeared, wd was willing to impute his comphdnts to 
delhrious dejection : or else supposed that he had been 
unfortunate, and was tfaere&re discontented : « For 
nothing/' said she, ^ b more common, than to call our 
own condition, the condition of life.'* 

Imiac, who had no desire to see them depressed, 
smiled at the comforts, which they coold so readily 
procure to themselves, and remembered, that '9k the 
same age, he was equally confident <^ unmingled pros- 
perity, and equally fertye of consolatoiy e3^)e<hents. 
He forbore to force upon them unwelcome knowMge, 
which time itself woidd too soon impiieM. The prtli- 
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«essai^ h«r kdy, retiii^d f the madnewof the ortrgoo- 
xner bung upon their mi^ds^ and the^ desired Imlac to 
enter uppn hia offic% and delay nextmomiiigthi^ rising 
of ^^ sun. 

CHAP. XLVr. 

TH£ P&IKCE8S AND FSKUAH VXSIT THE ASTROKOMER. 

Tnn 4^rini:^» and Pekuab ba^ii]^ talked in^private 
of Xmlac'^ Astrononiery thougiit his charocter at once m| 
amiable and ao atrang(^ that they could not be satisfied 
wthqut a^ nearer knowledge ; aodlndac was requested 
to find the means of brii^ing them together. 

This was soiisie^whs^ difiicult ; the pbiSo9c^her had 
never i^ei^vedai^y vi^ts from wod^^^ though he lived 
in « c^ iii^t h^ 11^ it many Suf^^^mi wJUo foUowe^ 
the mamers of their own countries, and mai&y from 
•ther parts of the world, tb^t lived ^ere with Eurc^e- 
an liberty. The ladies wpuld not be refused^ and sev* 
e^ral achcmea were pn^>osed for the accomplishment of 
their d^sii^* It was p^po^ed to iptroduc^ them aft 
stra^gei^ in distress, to wl^m the sage was always act 
cessible ; but after some delibei^ioii, it appeared, that 
by this artifice, no acquaintsMnce could be formed, for 
their cipiiversation would be short, and they could not 
deqently importune him often. ^ Th^" said Rasse- 
k^s,;'^ is triio i but I have yet a stoagerphjegtion against 
the mi^fepresentation of your ^tate. I have alwaya 
considered it as treason against the great republick of 
Imman nature, to make any man's virtues the means of 
deceivin^hjiat wh^t|ier.onr. great or little o^caaioos. 
All imposture weakens con^deckc^,. aod chills benevo- 
lence. When the sage fin^s tbit ynu are not what you 
seenied, he will feel the resentment natural to a ma^ 
who; CQnsjdous of great abilities, discovers that he ha^ 
bemttiglied b^ i|n4ersti|d]0|||^ n)i#«n^ tMit hisQwn» 
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waAf perimps) Hie ^Bstni«l» wfakh lie eai» ne^per «fier- 
warda whollf 1«7 atid^ may stop the vcdoe of c€iiinsel, 
and cloie the hand of charity i md y^evet will you find 
the power of restoring hb benefiwtions le Tinmkind, or 
his peace to himself V* 

To this no reply was attempted, and Imlac began to 
hope that their curiosity wonld sub^de ; ixit, next day, 
Peknah told him» she had now femdaahcMiest pretence 
ioit a visit to the astronomer, for die would adticat per- 
imssion to oontinve wider him the stadies in wluch she 
had been initiated by the Arab, and the prineees migiit 
go with her either as a feilow^studentt or because a 
woman conld not decently come aiooe. "• I am efeiid," 
said Imlac, ^ that he will be soon wcaiy of your com- 
pany : men adtasced &r in knowtedge do not love to 
lepeat the elements of their art, asid I atn not c^tain 
that even of the elements, as be wiU deliver tbeiia can- 
Bected with inferences, and mmgledwitii Pefieotions, 
yeu »e a very capable audkreas." " That,'* asM Pe- 
knah, ^ must be my care : I ask of yon only to take me 
thkher. My knowledge is, perhaps, more dmn you 
imagine it, and, by concurring always with hb c^mons, 
I shall make him think it greater than it is." 

The astronomer, in pursuance of this resciutlexi, was 
told ^at a foreign lady, travelling in s^reh of knowl- 
edge, iiad heard c^ his reputation, tuid was desirous to 
become his schokr. The uncommonness of the propo- 
sal raised at once his surprise and curiosity ; and when, 
after a short <Jeliberation, he eons^iited to ^mit her, he 
could not stay without impadeaee till the next day. 

The ladles dressed themselves magnificently, and 
were attended by Imlac to the astronomer, who was 
pleased to see himself af^roached with respect by per- 
sons of so si^endid an appearance. In the estehttige of 
the first cWlitieshe was timorous and Jsashfol; but 
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iNhen the talkliec»me regular, he recoHected bis ptm^ 
ers, and justified the chtvacter which Imlac had gmm 
InquniBgof Pekuah, what could have turned her mcli- 
nation towards astronomy ? he received from her a his- 
tory of her adventure at the pyramid^ and of the time 
passed in the Arab's island. She told her tale with 
ease and elegance, and her conversation tdok posaes* 
aion c^ his heart. The discotsrse was then turned td 
astronomy ; Pekuah displayed what she knew s he 
looked upon her as a prodigy of genius, and entreated 
her not to desist from a study which she had so happUy 
begun. 

They came again and again, and were every time 
more welcome than before. The sage endeavoured to 
amuse them, that they might prolong their visits, fo 
he fowid his thoughts grow brighter in their company ; 
the ckmds of solicitude vanbhed by degrees, as he forc«> 
ed hin^elf to entertain them, and he grieved when he 
was left at their departure to his old employment of 
regulating the seasons. 

The princess and her favourite had now watched hie 
lips for several months, and could not catch a single 
word from which they could judge whether he conttn- 
uedy or not, in the opinion of his preternatural commis- 
sion. They often contrived to bring htm to an open 
declaration ; but he easily eluded all their attacks, and 
on which side soever they pressed him, escaped ftom 
them to some other topick. 

As their familiarity increased, they invited him often 
to the house of Imlac, where they distinguished him 
by extraordinary respect. He began gradually to de- 
light in sublunary Measures. He came early, and de- 
patted late ; laboured to recommend himself by assi- 
duity and compliance ; escited th^r curiosity after new 
arts, that they might still want his assistance ; and 
YOL. HI. 34 
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when they made any excunion of {ileasupe or inquirjr, 
entreated to attend them. 

By kmg experience of his integrity and wisdom, the 
prince and his sister were convinced that he might be 
trusted without danger ; and lest he should draw ai^ 
fklse hopes from the civilities which he receivedy dis- 
covered to him their conditicffi} with the motives of 
their journey ; and required his c^inion oa the choice 
oftife. 

** Of the various condiuons which the world spireads 
before you^ which you shall prefer," said the sage, << I 
am not able to instruct you. I can only tell that I have 
chosen wrong. I have passed my time in study with- 
out experience : in the attainment of sciences which 
can, for the most part, be but remotely useful to man- 
kind. 1 have purchased knowledge at the expense of 
all the common comforts of life : 1 have missed the 
endearing elegance of female friendship, and the hap- 
py commerce of domestick tenderaess. If I have ob- 
tained any prerogatives above other students, they have 
been accompanied with fear, disquiet, and scrupulosity : 
but even of these prerogative^ wlmtever they were, I 
have, since my thoughts have been diversified by more 
intercourse with the world, begun to question the reali- 
ty. When I have been for a few days lost in pleasing 
dissipation, I am always tempted to think that my in- 
quiries have ended in errour, and that I have suffered 
much, and suffered it in vain." 

Imlac was delighted to find the sage's understanding 
Y^as breaking through its mists, and resolved to detain 
liim from the planets till he should forget his task of 
ruling them, and reason should recover its original in- 
fluence. 

From this time the astronomer was received into fa- 
miliar friendship, and partook of all their projects and 
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pleasures : his respect kept him attentive) and the ac- 
tivity of Rasselas did not leave much time unengaged. 
Something was always to be done ; the day was spent 
iti making observations which furnished .talk for the 
evening, and the evening was closed with a scheme for 
the morrow. 

The sage confessed to Imlac, that since he had min- 
gled in the gay tumults of life) and divided his hours 
by a succession of amusements, he found the conviction 
of his authority over the skies fade gradually from his 
mindy and began to trust less to an opinion which he 
never could prove to others, and which he now foand 
subject to variation, from causes in which reason had 
no part. <* If I am accidentally left alone for a few 
hours," said he, '* my inveterate persuasion rushes upon 
my soul, and my thoughts are chained down by some 
irresistible violence ; but they are soon disentangled 
by the prince's conversation, and instantaneously re- 
leased at the entrance of Pekuah. I am like a man 
habitually afraid of spectres, who is set at ease by a 
lamp, and wonders at the dread which harrassed him 
in the dark ; yet, if his lamp be extinguished, feels 
again the terrours which he knows that when it is light 
he shall feel no more. But I am sometimes afraid lest 
I indulge my quiet by criminal negligence, and volun- 
tarily forget the great charge with which I am intrust- 
ed. If 1 favour myself in a known errour, or am deter- 
mined by my own ease in a doubtful question of this 
importance, how dreadful is my crime !** 

« No disease of the imagination,'* answered Imlac, 
" is so difficult of cure, as that which is complicated 
with the dread of guilt : fancy and conscience then act 
interchangeably upon us, and so often shift their places, 
that the illusions of one are not distinguished from the 
dictates of the other. If fancy presents images not 
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moral or rettgiousi the mind drives them away wheo 
they gWe it pun^ but when melancholick notions take 
the form of duty, they lay hold on the faculties without 
oppoutioB, because we are afraid to exclude or banish 
them. For this reason the superstitious are often mel- 
ancholy, and the melancholy almost always superstitious, 
" But do not let the suggestions of timidity overpow* 
er your better reason : the danger of neglect can be 
but as the probability of the obligation, which when you 
consider it with freedom, you find very little, and that 
Uttle growing erery day less. Open your heart to the 
influenee of the light, which from time to time breaks 
in upon you : when scruples importune you, which 
you in your lucid moments know to be vain, do not 
stand to parley, but fly to business or to Pekuah, and 
keep tills thought always prevalent, that you are onlf 
one atom of the mass of humanity, and have neither 
such virtue nor vice, as that you should be singled out 
for supernatural favours or afflictions." 

CHAP. XLVIL 

THE PRINCE ENTERS, AND BRINGS A NEW TOPieK. 

<• All this," said the astronomer, « I have often 
thought, but my reason has been so long subjugated by 
an uncontrolable and overwhelming idea, that it durst 
not confide in its own decisions. I now see how fatally 
I betrayed my quiet, by suflPering chimeras to prey upon 
me in secret ; but melancholy shrinks from communi- 
cation, and I never found a man before, to whom I 
could impart my troubles, though I had been certain of 
relief. I rejoice to find my own sentiments confirmed 
by yours, who are not easily deceived, and can have no 
motive or purpose to .deceive. I hope that time and 
variety will dissipate the gloom that has so long sur- 
rounded me, and the latter part of my days will be 8p«nt 
in peace." 
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" Your learning and virtue,*' said Imlac, " may justly 
give you hopes." 

Rasselas then entered with the princess and Pekuah, 
and inquired, whether they had contrived any new di- 
version for the next day ? " Such,'* said Nekayah, « is 
the state of life, that none are happy but by the antici- 
pation of change : the change itself is nothing : when 
we have made it, the next wish is to change again. 
The world is not yet exhausted ; let me see something 
to-morrow which I never saw before." 

" Variety," said Rasselas, " is so necessary to con- 
tent, that even the Happy Valley disgusted me by the 
recurrence of its luxuries ; yet I could not forbear to 
reproach myself with impatience, when I saw the 
monks of St. Anthony support, without complaint^ a 
life not of uniform delight, but uniform hardship." 

" Those men," answered Imlac, " are less wretched 
in their silent convent than the Abissinian princes in 
their prison of pleasure. Whatever is done by the 
monks is incited by an adequate and reasonable motive. 
Their labour supplies them with necessaries ; it there- 
fore cannot be omitted, and is certainly rewarded. 
Their devotion prepares them for another state, and 
reminds them of its approach, while it fits them for it. 
Their time is regularly distributed ; one duty succeeds 
another, so that they are not left open to the distraction 
of unguided choice, nor lost in the shades of listless in- 
activity. There is a certain task to be performed at an 
appropriated hour ; and their toils are cheerful, because 
they consider them as acts of piety, by which they are 
always advancing towards endless felicity." 

w Do you think," said Nekayah, <* that the monastick 

rule is a more holy and less imperfect state than any 

other ? May not he equally hope for future happiness 

who converses openly with mankind^ who succours the 

34» 
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dbtrasaed by his cbarity, instructs the igiwraiit by his 
learning} and contributes by his industry to the general 
system of life ; eren though he should <Mnit seme of 
the nKMlificatkms which are practised in theelttster, 
and allow himself sudi harmless delights as his condi- 
tion mi^ place within his reach V 

** This," said Imlac, ^ is a qoestion wfatck has loog 
divided the wise^ and perplexed the good* I am afraid 
to decide on either part. He that lives w«ll iq the 
world is better than he that lives well in a monnatery. 
But} perhaps, every one is not able to stem the tempta- 
tions of publick life ; and if he cannot conquer, he may 
properly retreat. Some have little power to do good, 
and have likewise little strength to resist evil. Many 
are weary of their conflicts with adversity, and are wil- 
ling to eject those pasuons which have long busied 
them in vain. And many are dismissed by age and 
diseases from the more laborious duties of society. In 
monasteries the weak and timo)*ous may bo happily 
sheltered, the weary may repose, and the penitent may 
meditate. Those retreats of prayer and contemplation 
have something so congenial to the mind of maxi^ that, 
perhaps, there is scaixely one that does not propose to 
close his life in pious abstraction with a few.associates 
as serious as himself." 

<( Such," said Pekuah, " has often been my wish, 
and 1 have heard the princess declare, that she should 
not willingly die in a crowd." 

« The liberty of using harmless pleasures," proceed- 
ed Imlac, ^ will not be disputed ; but it is still to be 
examined what pleasures are harmless. The evil of 
^ any pleasure that Nekayah can image is not in the act 
itself^ but in ks consequences. Pleasure, in itself h^m- 
less, may become mischievous, by endearing to us a 
state which we know to be transient and pwi4mtory, 
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and withdrawing our thoughts fix>m that, of which 
every hour brings us nearer to the beginmng, and of 
which no length of time will bring us to the end. Mor- 
tification is not virtuous in itself) nor has any other use^ 
but that it disengages us from the allurements of uense. 
In the state of future perfection, to which we ail aspire, 
thero witt be pleasure witlioiH cknger, and security 
without restraint." 

The princess was silent, and Rasselas, turning to 
the astnmomer, asked him, whether he could not delay 
her retreat, by shewing her somethkig which she had 
not seen beibre. 

" Your curiosity," said the sage, " has been so gen- 
eral, and your put*suit of knowledge so vigorous, that 
ncnrehies are not now very easily to be found : but 
what you can no longer procure from the living may be 
given by the dead. Among the wonders of this coun- 
try are the catacombs, or the ancient repositories, in ^ 
which the bodies of the earliest generations were lodg- 
ed, and where, by the virtue of the gums which em- \^ 
balmed them, they yet remain without coiTuption." 

^ I know not," said Rasselas, ^^ what pleasure the sight 
of the catacombs tan afford ; but since notliing else of- 
fered, I am resolved to view them, and shall place this 
with many other things which I have done, because I 
would do something.'' 

They hired a guard of horsemen, and the next day 
visited the catacombs. When they were about to de-* 
scend into the sepulchral caves, '*• Pekuah," said the 
princess, <' we are now again invading the habitations 
of the dead ; I know that you will stay behind ; let me 
find you safe when I return." ^ No, I will not be left," 
answered Pekuab ; ^ 1 will go down between you and 
the prince." 

They then all descended, and roved vrith wond«r 
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through the labyrinth of subterraneous passages^ where 
the bodies were laid in rows on either side. 

CHAP. XLVril. 

IMLVC DISCOUaSRS ON THE NATURE OF THK SOUL. 

<' What reason," said the prince," can be given, why 
the Egyptians should thus expensively preserve those 
carcases which some nations consume with fire^ others 
lay to mingle with the earth, and all agree to remove from 
their sight, as soon as decent rights can be performed V' 

^ The original of ancient customs," said Imlac, ^ is 
commonly unknown : for the practice often continues 
when the cause has ceased ; and concerning supersti- 
tious ceremonies it is vain to conjecture ; for what rea- 
son did not dictate, reason cannot explain. I have long 
believed that the practice of embalming arose only from 
tendeiTiess to the remains of relations or friends, and to 
this opinion I am more inclined, because it seems im- 
possible that this care should have been general : had 
all the dead been embalmed, their repositories must in 
time have been more spacious than the dwellings of the 
living. I suppose only the rich or honourable were se- 
cured from corruption, and the rest left to the course 
of nature. 

" But it is commonly supposed that the Egyptians be- 
lieved tlie soul to live as long as the body continued un- 
dissolved, and therefore tried this method of eluding 
death." 

« Could the wise Egyptians,** said Nekayah, " think 
so grossly of the soul f If the soul could once survive 
its separation, what could it afterwards receive or suf- 
fer from the body ?" 

" The Egyptians would doubtless think erroneously," 
said the astronomer, <^ in the darkness of heathenism, 
and the first dawn of philosophy. The nature of the 
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soul is still disputed amidst all our opportunities of 
clearer knowledge : some yet say, that it may be mate* 
rial, who, nevertheless, believe it to be immortal." 

*' Some/' answered Imlac, ^< have indeed said that the 
soul is material, but I can scarcely believe that any man 
has thought it, who knew how to think ; for all the con- 
clusions of reason enforce the immateriality of mind, 
and all the notices of sense and investigations of science, 
concur to prove the unconsciousness of matter. 

<< It was never supposed that cogitation is inherent in 
matter, or that every particle is a thinking being. Yet, 
if any part of matter be devoid of thought, what part 
can we suppose to think ? Matter can differ from mat« 
ter only in form, density, bulk, motion, and direction of I 

motion : to which of these, however varied or comHn- 
ed, can consciousness be annexed ? To be round or 
square, to be solid or fluid, to be great or httle, to be 
moved slowly or swiftly one way or another, are modes 
of material existence, all equailf alien from the nature 
ofcogitaticm. If matter be once without thought, it 
can only be made to think by some new modifkation» 
but all the modifications which it can admit are equally 
unconnected with cogitative powers." 

" But the materialists," said the astronomer, " urge 
that matter may have qualities with which we are un- 
acquainted.*' 

" He who will determine," returned Imlac, « against 
that which he knows, because there may be something 
which he knows not ; he that can set hypothetical pos- 
sibility against acknowledged ceitainty, is not to be ad- 
mitted among reasonable beings. All that we know of 
matter is, that matter is inert, senseless, and lifeless ; 
and if this conviction cannot be opposed but by referring 
us to something that we know not, we have all the evi- 
flence that human intellect can admit. If that which is 
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known may be overruled by that which is unknown, iu» 
being not omniscient, can arrive at certainty/' 

« Yet let uft not," said the astronomer, « too arro- 
gantly limit the Creator's power." 

^* It is no limitation of omnipotence, replied the poet, 
to suppose that one thing is not consistent with atiother ; 
that the same proposition cannot t)e at once true and 
false ; that the same number cannot be even and odd, 
that cogitation. cannot be conferred on that which is 
created incapable of cogitation." 

^ I know not," said Nekayah, <^any great use of this 
question. Does thatimmateriality> whidh, in my opin- 
ion,, you have sufficiently proved, necessarily include 
eternal duration V* 

<^ Of immateriality," said Irolac, << our ideas are neg- 
ative, and therefore obscure. Immateriality seems to 
imply a natural power of perpetual duration^ as a con- 
sequence of exemption from all causes of decay : what- 
ever perishes is destroyed by the solution of its contex- 
ture, and separation of its parts ; nor can we conceive 
how that which has no parts, and therefore admits no 
solution, can be naturaHy corrupted or impaired." 

«^ I know not/' said Rasselas, ^^ how to conceive any 
thing without extension ; what is extended must have 
parts, and you allow, that whatever has parts may be 
destroyed." 

<< Consider your own conceptions," replied Imlac, 
<^ and the difficulty will be less. You will find substance 
without extension. An ideal form is no less real than 
mateinal bulk : yet an ideal form has no extension. It 
is no less certain, when you think on a pyramid, that 
your mind possesses the idea of a pyramid, ' than 
that the pyramid itself is standing. What space does 
the idea of a pyramid occupy more than the idea of a 
grain of com I or how can either idea suffer laceration ? 
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As is the effect) such is the cause s as thought^ such is 
tlie power that thinks ; a power impassive and indis- 
cei*ptible." 

<^ But the Being," s^d Nekayah, " whom I fear to 
namey the Being which made the soul, can destroy it/' 
" He, surely, can destroy it," answered Imlac, " since 
however unperishable, it receives from a superiour na- 
ture its power of duration. That it will not perish by 
any inherent cause of decay, or principle of corruption, 
may be shewn by philosophy ; but philosophy can tell 
no more. That it will not be anniliilated by him that 
made it, we most humbly learn from higher authority." 
The whole assembly stood awhile silent and collect- 
ed, " I-.et us return," said Rasselas, " from this scene 
of mortality. How gloomy would be these mansions of 
the dead to him who did not know that he should never 
die ; that what now acts shall continue its agency, and 
what now thinks shall think on forever. Those that 
lie here stretched before us, the wise and the powerful 
of ancient times, warn us to remember the shortness of 
our present state : they were, perhaps, snatched away 
while they were busy like us in the choice of life." 

" To me," said the princess, « the choice of life is 
become less important ; I hope hereafter to think only 
on the choice of eternity." 

They then hastened out of the caverns, and, under 
the protection of their guards returned to Cairo. 

CHAP. XLIX. 

THE CONCLUSION, IN WHICH MOTHINO IS CONCXUDSB. 

It was now the time of the inundation of the Nile : 
a few days after their visit to the catacombs, the river 
began to rise. 

They were confined to their house. The whole re- 
^on being under water gave them no invitation to any 
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•xcorskMiB, and, being well supplied with materiah for 
tatk, they diverted themseWes with comparisons of the 
different forms of life which they had observed, and with 
various schemes of happiness^ which each of them had 
formed. 

Pekuah was never so much charmed with any place 
as the convent of St. Anthony, where the Arab restored 
her to the princess, and wished only to fiU it with pious 
maidens, and to be made prioress of the order ; she 
was weary of expectation and dis^st, and would gladly 
be fixed in some unvaiiable state. 

The princess thought, that of all sublunary things 
knowledge was the best : she de^red first to learn aO 
sciences, and then purposed to found a college of learn- 
ed women, in which she would preside, that, by con- 
versing with the old, and educating the young, she 
might divide her time between the acquisition and 
oommunicadop of wisdom, and raise up for the next 
age models of prudence, and patterns of piety. 

The prince desired a little kingdom, in which he 
might administer justice in his own person, and see all 
the parts of government with his own eyes ; but be 
could never fix the limits of his dominions, and was al- 
ways adding to the number of his subjects. 

Imlac and the astronomer were contented to be driv- 
en along the stream of life, without directing their 
course to any particular port. 

Of these wishes that they had fotmed, they well knew 
that none could be obtained. They deliberated awhile 
what was to be done, and resolved, when the inundation 
should cease, to return to Abissinia. 
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